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STATES 


1792- Mint Act written by 
Alexander Hamilton 
established bimetallism 
with silver a ratio of 
/Sunits of silver to | of 


1873- Currency Act of 1873 
terminates use of silver 
as a major base for 
currency. Large domestic 
deposits of silver opened 


1878- Bland-Allison Ack re- 

monetizes silver over Pres: 

ident Hayes’ velo. Treasury 
instructed to buy at feast 
$2,000,000 of silver a 
month and coin it. 


1933-1934 - Senator Pittman 

ablains agreement by five 

nations to purchase silver 

Mint starts buying newly 

mined domestic silver. Silver 

advocates push new legislation. 


forces repeal of 
1890- Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act increases tae coinage of silver 
purchases to 4,500, 000 — of 
ounces per month, redeems j : | 
silver certificates in 


Underwood & Underweod 


The STATE 
THE UNION 


Ld 


in Silver Epoch 


PRINCIPAL SILVER USERS OF THE WORLD 


Congress, Shown in Joint Session in Background, Will Decide Next Step 


_A LOOK AHEAD 


TUNNED but not discouraged. This 
might well be the phrase descriptive of 
the Administration’s mood at the moment. 
For the facts of a receding business situa- 

tion, an increasing number of people on relief 
rolls and a disorganization of industry's morale 
are not pleasant to contemplate. 7 

The change has seemed to come somewhat 
_abruptly but has apparently been working to- 
ward a decline for at least two or three weeks. 
The causes may be the multitude of uncertain- 
ties produced by the legislative situation but any 
such analysis ignores the fundamental weak- 
nesses in our economic set-up which have been 
there ever since our vision was blurred by the 
CWA money and every other artificial stimulus 
to recovery. We now are beginning to see what a 
false prosperity can do when it starts to collapse. 
7 

To the credit of the Ad- 
ministration be it said that 
there is a growing realiza- 


REALITIES NOW 
PLACED AHEAD 


A NEWS SURVEY 


AR DEBT PAYMENTS, silver and 
legislation to regulate stock exchanges 
bulked large in the news of Washing- 
ton during the past week. | 

Developments on these important subjects and 
the situation regarding them to date may be sums 
marized as follows: 

War debts—The President announced on Fri- 
day that there had been no change in the Govs 
ernment’s policy regarding payments on the 
war debts. Reports were in circulation all week 
that the unfavorable reaction in Europe to the 


Johnson bill forbidding financial dealings with: 


any nation in default on its debts to this coun- 
try was likely to force us to make some change 
in policy in the interest of friendly relations be- 
fore the next payments fall due on June 15, 


Thirt 
DEBTOR NATIONS is irteen European na 


MUST PAY OR ons owe money to our 

! A Government. Five of them 

BE IN DEFAULT made “token” payments 
ems. a 

nomics is getting more of a hearing. MEXICO © International i. iveremith of the, Yor nak. _phateamehes, am pr. © underwood & Underwood ell due. ese five nations are not regarde 


The President, it will be observed, although 
good naturedly characterizing himself as a 
“tough guy” when he came back from his vaca- 
tion a month ago has hardly exhibited himself as 
an aggressive antagonist. He has preferred in- 
stead to go along quietly trying here and there 
to accomplish a compromise on legislative tan- 
gles but depending on a strong group of vet- 
erans in the Democratic leadership of the Sen- 
ate to steer the legislative situation. There has 
been harmony too between the leaders of the 
two houses. 

We shall have an adjournment of Congress 
in the early part of next month. This will be the 
signal for a bit of a rally in security markets be- 
cause to some extent the situation will be clari- 
fied. 

But this is a negative factor. .To remove a 
threat is important and heipful but there must 
be an affirmative formula too. 

Public funds cannot any longer be thrown into 
the breach indiscriminately. The approach of 
the end of the fiscal year with its enormous defi- 


_The Mexican flower vendor, the Afghan silversmith (like 
his Hindu neighbor), and the Chinese merchant know silver 
as coin and also as a form of accumulated wealth. To them 


Geographic Magazine on a recent expedition across 
Asia. © by National Geographic Magazine. 


INDIA 


CHINA 


~ goes much of the world’s production of the metal. Is silver 
likewise destined to play a more important role in the life of 
the American business man? (See article on Page 17.) 


EW and strange weagons are coming 
into use as nations fi, ht a world cur- 
rency war that does not always go by 
that name but amounts to the same 


> The Hidden Battle of Currencies < 
New and Novel Devices Brought Into the Fray as Nations Use Discounts in Place 
Of Devaluation in the Exchange War 


+ eigners to obtain that they bought freely of 
American products? 

Not at all. At least so the studies of the 
Government show. 


Thus take the case of Gtmany. 


That country still, technically, is on the gold 
standard. Yet the German mark has less than 


now as being in default under the Government's 
interpretation of the Johnson bill. They may be 
considered in default however, if they make only 
“token” payment—or no payments at all which 
is considered likely—on June 15. 

For more than a year we have said to the 
debtor nations that if a person owes money he 
cannot pay he should come to his creditor and 
tell his story. .Great Britain in the role of such 
a person, came to us and suggested a compro- 
mise—a revision of the debts—which was not 
satisfactory to us, Britain has not come again 
and passage of the Johnson Act has not changed 
this Government’s attitude. 

The question of “token” payments came up 
last year about this time and the President took 
the position at that time that he did not consider 
a nation in default on its debt if it made a token 
payment. No nation has yet made any offer re- 
garding the June payment and the President de- 
clines to state now what his attitude would be if 
an offer were made. He announced that he will 


Today 


' send a message to Congress on the subject early 
7 per cent of gold back of it when normally 30 | jn the week after next ( 
cit does not make for enthusiasm. thing. | Some New Weapons to 40 per cent is required. Even so the dollar, << mgea | 
vvy 7 The fight startéd in earnest when the United What has happened is that now, modern | with nearly 70 per cent of gold standing behind Final decision on the : 
Hence a constructive way States last Fall started to cheapen its dollar and | weapons have been wheeled into line to fight | it, is off gold, while the mark with less than 7 | SILVER BLOC question of “token” pay \ 
AFTER CONGRESS to build firmly is essential. | make that dollar easier for foreigners to obtain. | the money war. It is turning out to be defensive, 


COMES CHANCE 
TO COORDINATE 


The nation’s state of mind 
has been vastly improved 
but panicky and nervous 
feelings come quickly when there is no planning, 
when there is only drifting and uncertainty. 

Just as soon as Congress, therefore, gets out 
of the Capital, the Administration will try once 
more to coordinate its huge powers and steer the 
ship. Regulations have the effect of law. And 
it should not be forgotten that the new legisla- 
tion, now being shaped into final form, bestows 
on the administrative agencies almost as im- 
portant authority as was granted when Congress 
adjourned a year ago. 

First, there is the intermediate credit machin- 
ery whereby small industry will be able to bor- 
row capital in loans ranging up to five years. 
This is perhaps the most vital aid that can be 
given today to American business. It will re- 
flect itself to no small extent in the purchase of 


[Continued on Page 2. Column 6.) 
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Money experts then freely predicted that this 
would lead to a battle between the dollar, the 
pound, the franc, the mark, the yen, the peso 
and other currencies. 

Out of that struggle was expected to come 
higher prices, even run-away prices as one coun- 
try strove to make its money cheaper than the 
other country’s njoney. Eventual chaos was sug- 
gested. 

Not in the Open 

But, openly, the money war did not come. The 
English did not cheapen further their pound 
sterling. Other countries with money tied to 
sterling kept it tied. The gold standard countries 
fought to stay on gold. Japan did not add to 
the depreciation of her yen. 

Then, the question is being asked now in 
Washington, has a money war ensued? Were 
the predictions of the money doctors wrong? 
Did the dollar, worth 59.06 cents in terms of its 
old gold value, become so much easier for for- 


trench warfare, fought out by allies of currency, 
rather than by currency itself. 

The result: 

World prices of commodities did not rise to 
the extent expected. Foreigners used more dol- 
lars to buy the things they needed in American 
markets, but the volume of those goods pur- 
chased did not increase to the extent expected. 
All over the world goods continued to move 
slowly. The value of money in terms of gold— 
once a measuring rod for the exchange of com- 
modities between nations—lost much signifi- 
cance. 


Germany, for Instance 

If money manipulation and dollar tinkering 
did not work as expected, what actually did oc- 
cur to offset its effectiveness? 

At that point the Government money special- 
ists start to uncover the new-style currency 
weapons. Nearly every one of the large nations 
has a different sort of weapon. 


per cent, is on. One German mark now will buy 
nearly 40 American cents where a year ago it 
would buy only 25. 


Rationing Money 


Under these circumstances, with marks able 
to buy so much more in terms of American goods 
than they could buy a year ago, it would be 
expected either that Germany would be buying 
more in this country, or else, to defend herself, 
would have to cut down the value of her money, 
just as we cut down the value of our money. 
The temptation is great for German importers 
to buy American raw materials which they need. 

But the government sees that they do not 
succumb to that temptation. One of the most 
potent weapons of the currency war as now 
fought, enters there. It is government rationing 
of money that can be used to buy foreign goods. 

Today if a German company requires Amer- 
ican cotton so that it can continue to operate its 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 1.] 


STILL HOPEFUL ments will have to be made 
FOR AGREEMENT by the President when it 

reachts him but it was an 
open secret in diplomatic circles during the past 
week that the State department would regard as 
being in default any debtor nation which mdde 
only a “token” payment on June 15. 

The amount due the United States on June 15 
is $175,000,000, but the Government expects to 
get little if any of it. The entire question of fu- 
ture debt payments may be tied up with trade 
bargaining—if Congress grants the President the 
power he is asking to negotiate agreements, 
Each nation will be dealt with individually in 
any discussion either of debts or trade. The 
President has made it very clear in all his refer- 
ences to the subject that there will be no “col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Silver—There were more conferences during 
the week on the question of making silver a 
primary monetary base. Members of the so 

| Column 1.] 


[Continued on Page 2. 
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[ FRUITION OF A LONG CAMPAIGN—SUGAR BILL A LAW | 


The UNION TODAY 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
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TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


calied silver bloc in Congress 
took their case to the White 
House again on Monday and later 
in the week they discussed the 
subject with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

’ For a time it appeared from op- 
timistic statements made by seme 
of the silverites after these con- 
ferences that they might be get- 
ting somewhere—that the Admin- 
istration might yield to some ex- 
tent at least. 


| OF NRA IS official Washington | 
WITHHELD during the past 


| 


ernment would be given complete . 
control not only over stock ex- , 


changes but also over the issuers 
of listed securities. 


week over the re- 
port submitted by the so-called 
Darrow board, which bears the 
imposing official title of National 


light machinery to replace worn- 
out equipment and this in turn 
will aid the heavier industries 
where unemployment is_ most 
severe. Every such payroll in- 
crease helps to reduce the number 
on relief rolls and will stimulate 


consumer goods purchases again. | 


Second, the release of funds for 
home improvements is bound to 
have an effect on the heavier in- 
dustries, too. 


Third, the sign- 


new control. It exempts unreg- 
istered securities predominantly 
disturbed within a state from the 
provisions relating to control of 
Over-the-counter transactions. - 
On the whole, there can hardly 
be a good business situation when 
Congress is in the midst of reor- 
ganizing methods of financing 
American business to say nothing 
of the disturbing psychology 
which arises out of the fears that 
the new tariff powers when given 


Recovery Review Board. via HELPFUL : the executive will cause a certain 
ee pd ing of the law per- ion i -pro- 
MANDATORY onference with the IN MAKING) reorganization in We are really going through a 
| having it in hand for more than a federal courts | a: 

LAW STILL press the President | week caused several Senators to digestive disturbance similar to 
‘dq. “Th h en ae ; when two-thirds of any group of that of last September and Oc- 

OPPOSED said: ere has charge that the report was being P 


been no change in 
my attitude regarding mandatory 
silver legislation.” 
. Nevertheless the silverites are 
drafting a new bill which they ex- 
pect to submit to the President 
for his approval early during the 
coming week. Although a silver 
bill is not on the Administration 


list of “must” legislation at this | 


session its passage is likely unless 
the President regards it as incon- 
sistent with his stand on this 
question. The silverites do not 
claim sufficient votes to pass a bill 
over a presidential veto. 

The President is not opposed to 


suppressed because of harsh 
things it contained concerning 
the NRA. It will be recalled that 
this board of six members was set 
up under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Chicago lawyer, Clar- 
ence Darrow, to determine how 
little businesses were faring under 
the NRA. 

On Wednesday the President 


_ announced that he had started to 


‘a declaration that this Govern- | 


ment considers silver as primary 
money but he does not want to be 
bound by any definite silver pur- 


chase plan as is provided in some | 


of the measures 
drafted by silverites. 

The United States had much 
larger silver reserves during the 
McKinley and Theodore Roose- 
velt administrations than it has 
now. It is only in recent years 
that silver reserves have been 
brought down until they are only 
12 as compared with 88 of gold. 
The President is agreeable to in- 


previously 


creasing this ratio to 25 and 75 | 
and that was agreed on at the > 


London conference. 


The main ques- 
SHOULD ALL tion now is whe- 
SILVER BE ther the Govern- 


KEN OVER? ment should take 
over silver as it did 

gold. The President does not be- 
lieve the 
right to commandeer silver in the 
same way it commandeered gold. 
At any rate he is opposed to any 
legislation making it mandatory 


wh 
at was re- 
| SUGAR BILL garded in Wash- 
SIGNED BY ington as a direct | 
‘PRESIDENT result of , the Dat- 


Government has the | 


on the President to buy or com- | 


mandeer silver. He is willing for 
‘Congress to make express its 
wishes on the subject and that 
such a declaration be regarded as 
a matter of national policy. He 
would then regard it as manda- 
tory tocarry out this policy— 
that is, increase the silver re- 
serves up to the 25-75 ratio—but 
he draws the line at having Con- 
gress dictate the method such as 
purchases of so much silver a 


month at a stipulated price or by | 


commandeering all silver. 


Stock Exchange Regulation— 


Government control of stock ex- 


changes became assured when the | 


Senate passed a bill which it had 
debated most of the week. 

The Senate measure differs in 
several important respects from 
the bill passed by the House dur- 
ing the previous week. The main 
point of difference is in the regu- 
latory body, the House bill re- 
quiring the act to be administered 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Senate bill by a new Fed- 
eral Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. 


Futile .efforts 
SECURITIES were made by Re- 
ACT TOBE = publican Senators 
MODIFIED to amend the bill 


but it was. passed 
in substantially the form in which 
it came from the committee ex- 
cept for the administration-spon- 
sored amendments proposed by 


Senator Fletcher making certain | 
modifications in the Securities Act 


of 1933. These amendments are 
not regarded as weakening the 
law in any sense; they simply re- 


strict the liability of dealers in | 


securities to losses actually sus- 
tained by purchases by reason of 
their representations. 

The bill now goes to confer- 
ence between committees repre- 
‘senting both Houses. The House 
conferees are expected to yield 
to the Senate’s wishes providing a 


v 
NEW REVENUE 
‘LAW IS NOW 
IN EFFECT 


read the report but had decided it 
was too lengthy so he was refer- 
ring it to the Attorney General, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and the NRA to digest it for him. 
When his attention was called to 
the President’s statement, Sen- 
ator Nye, one of the instigators of 
the Darrow inquiry, suggested 
that this apparently was a subter- 
fuge preliminary to pigeonholing 
the report. 

The White House answer to 
this suggestion was that the re- 
port would be made public in its 
entirety early during the coming 
week. The inquiry covered only 
eight industries but they are said 
to be representative. Mr. Darrow 
has made no secret of the fact that 
the report is highly critical of the 
way the NRA has been con- 
ducted. One of the members of 


the committee refused to sign the 


report because he did not think 
the inquiry was conducted impar- 
tially. 


row inquiry was 
the announcement made by Gen- 
eral Johnson on Friday that the 
idea of having codes for all indus- 
tries, however small, had been 
abandoned. Small industries, he 
said, could still display the Blue 
Eagle by merely signing and liv- 
ing up to the President’s reem- 
ployment agreement. 

General Johnson said he would 
have a statement to make regard- 
ing the charges made against the 
NRA in the Darrow report, at the 
same time the report itself was 
made public. 7 

Two items on the administra- 
tion's legislative program became 
law during the week—the Costi- 
gan-Jones sugar production con- 
trol bill and the Revenue Act of 
1934. 

In signing the sugar control 
bill on Wednesday President 
Roosevelt proclaimed a reduction 
of one-half cent per pound in the 
tariff on sugar. Under this law 
sugar beets and sugar cane be- 
come basic agricultural commod- 
ities under the AAA. The do- 


_mestic sugar market will be al- | 


lotted among domestic cane and 
beet producers, insular producers 
and Cuba. After 30 days all sugar 
processed or sold in the American 
market will bear a processing tax 
of not more than one-half a cent 
a pound calculated on a raw sugar 
basis. 


gar tothe consumer 
will be increased 
somewhat through 
the balancing of 
production to demand but the 
purpose of the administration is 
to keep the price as low as is co 
sistent with a fair return to the 
producer, 


President on Thursday, ex- 
pected to yield about $417,000,000 
additional revenue a year to the 
Treasury. Income tax rates are 
slightly lower for those in the 
lower brackets, higher for those 
in the upper brackets. Estate, or 
inheritance, taxes, are increased 


_ and consolidated income tax re- 


new administrative body and the | 


Senate conferees are expected to 
accept the House provision requir- 
ing a margin requirement of 45 
per cent. 

Both the Senate and House 
bills contain provisions which re- 


quire companies having securities | 


listed on stock exchanges to make 
periodical reports showing their fi- 
nancial structure and condition. It 
is these. provisions that have been 
most sharply criticized. The state- 
ment was frequently made during 
debate on the bill that the Gov- 


turns for affiliated corporations. 
The latter change is expected to 
increase the tax on individual 
companies. 

In signing the revenue bill the 
President announced that there 
were certain sections of the mea- 
sure he did not approve such as 
the tax on cocoanut oil, which he 
regards as destructive to a major 
industry of the Philippine Islands. 
The President indicated that he 
would send a message to Con- 
gress during the coming week sug- 
gesting supplementary legislation 
on the subject. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 


‘ 


Underwood & Underwood 


The so-called sugar bloc has its day as President Roosevelt puts the finishing touch on a plan to help 

growers. Front row, Senators Costigan (Colo.), and O’M-honey (Wyo.), and Undersecretary of Agri- 

culture Rexford Guy Tugwell; back row, Senator Thomas (Utah), Assistant Secretary of Interior 
Oscar Chapman and Representative Cummings (Colo.). 


FOR THE | first time since war 
days, talk of possible famine is 
| heard in this land. 


“One in 20’. is the 


Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

But, dramatically, from a worry 
over plenty with its problems of 
production control on farms, the 
Federal Government has turned to 
worry over the problems of scarcity 
with its effect on farm families. 

A Season of Dust 


Dust storms, covering the country 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic, 
told the story of the change. 

Drought has been a worry for 
farmers in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Minnesota, and parts of 
Iowa, during all of the Winter 
months. 

With the coming of Spring, after 
an .almost snowless Winter, dust 
storms became frequent. 

But only during the past week 
did these storms rise to cover huge 
areas, even causing the sun to be- 
come lost in a dust haze over Wash- 


ington. 


Higher Food Prices 

~ Now five more States, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Mis- 
souri have been added to the 
drought area. Rainfall during 
April was far under normal. Dur- 
ing May thus far it has been even 
more scant. 

Droughts, Secretary Wallace ex- 


estimated | 
chance that food shortage may lie | 
head, in the opinion of Henry 


The price of su- | 


Upward Goes the Cost | 
__Of Driving a Car— 


Tire Prizes Raised by NRA 


Code; Oil Code Raises Fuel 
Bill $160,000,000 


IGGEST upkeep item for most 
“~ motorists is gasoline. Another 
item is tires. : 

An NRA code effective last Sept. 
2 raised the price of gasoline. The re- 
tail rubber tire and battery trade 
code was approved May 1 and on 


| May 14 it will raise the price of tires. 
The revenue bill, signed by the | 


because NRA Administrator Hugh S. 


Johnson has proclaimed the lowest | 


price at which any kind of tire may 
be sold. 

The oil code is eosting consumers 
about $160,000,000 a year in higher 
gasoline prices, the Federal Trade 
Commission reported May 10 to the 
Senate, in answer to a Senate reso- 
lution. This figure is computed on 
the basis of July 1, 1933, and Jan. 31, 
1934, prices, and the estimated 1933 
consumption. 


One Cent a Gallon 


Gasoline prices went up twocents |. 


a gallon after the code went into 
effect, the Commission finds, but 
competition 
down so that the average increase 
runs about one cent a gallon. 

Incidentally, the Commission 
finds that combined State and Fed- 
eral sales taxes on gasoline, running 
from 3 to 8 cents, cost consumers 
$700,000,000 a year. 

Officials of the American Petro- 
leum Institute claim that gasoline 
prices in Spring and Summer of 
1933 were too low, causing the in- 


later brought them | 


Failure of Crops and Higher Prices 
Feared as Drought Stalks Country 


From Plenty to Famine, the Farm Problem Assumes a New Aspect---Reserves 


Of Major Crops Available If Current Yields Are Low 


plains, have a habit of feeding on 
themselves. 


This one, unless broken soon, is 
going to mean, officials say, that 
there will be: Jj 

Higher prices far. products. 
But the holders erates 
ulators largely; profiting, while 
farmers with léss to sell, will be 
hurt. 

A big relief problem, particularly 
for farm animals which, are suffer- 
ing severely from the lack of water 
and from dust-filled food. 

A small crop ot grains, with an 
actual shortage in some, including 
rye. 

Slackened trade in rural regions 
as farmers dig in to stand the seige 
until another crop can come around. 
Already this his appeared. 

If a major crop disaster impends, 
what then are the food prospects 
of the country This question al- 
ready has been raised. It finds of- 
ficials little concerned over the pos- 
sible lack of plenty of foodstuffs 
for all, but greatly concerned over 
an added complication in the farm 
problem. | 

Lots of Wheat 

Of wheat the country has a glut. 
It is estimated that 270,000,000 bu- 
Shels of this grain will be carried 
over on July 1 from the old crop to 
the new. Then the May 1 estimate 
for Winter wheat production is 461,- 
000,000 bushels, with this total 
being reduced by about 1,000,000 
bushels for each day without rain. 
No estimates have been made by 
the Government on spring wheat, 
but at least 150.000,000 bushels 
would be expected in a year of vir- 
tual crop failure. 


Added up that would give 881,-. 


000,000 bushels of wheat. while the 
country uses about 600,000,000 bu- 
shels in a normal year. 

Of corn, the Government has 
Stored to back up loans a total of 
about 260,000,000 bushels. As yet 
the corn crop prospect is not ma- 
terially affected by the drought be- 
cause this is the planting season. 
Delay, however, reduces the chances 
of a big crop. 

Plenty of Cotton 

Of cotton, unaffected by the 
drought as yet, there is nearly a 
year’s excess supply. 

On farms is a heavy supply of 
beef cattle. The hog supply is large. 
Dairy cattle population is record 
breaking, but dry pastures are cut- 
ting down milk production at a sea- 


shortage. 


dustry to operate at a loss. The In- 


Stitute finds that prices declined 
from 24.77 cents a gallon in 1926 to 
18.08 cents last July, State and Fed- 


eral taxes going up from 2.42 to 5.67 | 


cents in the same period. 
Motorists burned 1514 billion gal- 
lons of fuel last year. 


The New Tire Prices 


As to tires and tubes, the NRA 


having proclaimed an emergency in 
the trade, dealers will not be al- 
lowed to charge less than $4.45 for 
the cheapest type of tire 25 x 3.75-18 


size (balloon) or less than $24.75 for | 


a 33 x 7.50-19 6-ply extra-special de 
luxe casing. 

The same goes for high-pressure 
casings and tubes as well as truck 
and bus equipment. Highest priced 
of all tires is the 132 inch shoe for 
trucks and buses which retails for 
$184 under the NRA price list. 


son when surplus is normal. Higher 
' milk prices are not unexpected if 


dry weather keeps up much longer. 

As Secretary Wallace has pointed 
out, the weather man could hardly 
destroy enough of the country’s 
farm products to bring about a 
But he is doing much to 
take up the surplus that the AAA 


_has struggled for the past year to 
‘get under control. 


- There is only deep concern, not 
thankfulness, for the assistance that 
nature is giving to the crop reduc- 
tion campaign. The reason for this 
is that an old maxim has it that a 


' drought never is bullish on busi- 


ness. Some farmers, with crops, 
may benefit by higher prices, but 
the crop failures of other farmers 
mane than offset the gains of the 
ew. 


But one source of income is as- | 
sured to farmers even when the ° 


sun and wind destroy their fields. 
Saving for Seed 


in wheat and corn and cotton and 
tobacco, the Government is rent- 
ing for cash the portion of the crop 
that the farmer agrees to remove 
from production. 

This means that the wheat 
farmer who has signed a contract 


with the Government to cut his | 
production 20 per cent is assured © 
that he will receive a check from | 
the 


the Federal © Treasury for 
wheat that he would have grown. 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Exoneration of Radio 
As Cause of Droughts 


Drier Spells Known Before the 


Radio Was Invented 
(HAT IS THE EFFECT of radio 


broadcasting upon weather and | 
its responsibility for drought condi- | 


tions? None, positively none what- 
ever, in the opinion of Charles D. 


and Crop Bureau of Iowa. 
Some one conceived the notion 


that broadcasting is to..blame for | 
the existing drought ar‘ resulting © 
dust storms in that section of the — 
- Western agricultural area. The no- 
tion spread and becamc popularized, _ 
so that the State weather sharp be- | 


came the target for many letters 
asking the scientific low down on the 
Supposed phenomenon. 

Nearly twenty years before radio 
was thought of, in 1886, occurred in 


Iowa the driest summer of 61 years | 


with an average rainfall in June. 
July and August of only 4.25 inches. 
Crop failure was almost complete in 
Iowa in 1894, when only 4.88 inches 
of rain fell; the corn yield was only 
12 bushels to the acre. 

While the period from October 1, 
1933, to April 30, 1934, is the driest 
in 62 years, radio can have no pos- 


sible connection with the present | 


drought, in the view of Director 
Reed. Precipitation of rain over the 
winter season, he points out. is of no 
great agricultural importance. and 
April, 1934, was less dry than April. 
1926. Oats yield is more often good 
than otherwise following weather of 
the type prevailing in Iowa this 
Spring, and conditions have been 
unusually favorable for preparing 
for corn planting. 


\ 


the 
_ pleased and informed. 
Under the AAA program applied . 


security holders approve a plan 
is bound to put into circulation 
large amounts of money hitherto 
stagnant, especially reserves that 
have accumulated for part pay- 
ment of interest. But best of all 
every reorganized company when 


once recapitalized can go forward. | 
This means additional employ- | 


ment for somebody. 

Fourth, revision of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 will’reopen cap- 
ital markets for certain classes of 
securities. The revision is not all 
that should have been made but 
one cannot overlook the great 
help which the amended law will 
be to the refinancing of industry. 

About $800,000,000 of refinanc- 
ing of industrial securities re- 
mains to be done in the next sev- 
eral months of 1934 while about 
$900,000,000 comes due in 1935. 
The new rules will permit much 
of this debt to be refunded and 
will thus lift clouds of uncertainty 
that have prevented the making 
of normal committments or plan- 
ning. 

v 


BUSINESS the stock exchange © 
IN STATE OF control bill will pro- 
‘CONFUSION duce much confu- 


sion. One amend- 


_ ment of importance, however, has 


been overlooked generally in the 
press. It was offered by Sen- 


adopted in the closing hours of 
one of the debates. It lifts two- 
thirds of the businesses that 
might have been affected by 
the law from the provisions of the 


The passage of | 


- 


TELLING THE LIQ 


tober when, after the blue eagle 
drive was begun, business tried 
hurriedly to adjust itself to the 
new conditions. It takes time to 
absorb the new regulations im- 
posed by Congress and we are in 
for a few months of such readjust- 
ment. 


But the general 


TREND NOW direction is toward 
1S TOWARD stability for this 
STABILITY reason: as the 
| strength of eco- 


nomic principles becomes more 
and more a question of fact and 
not of theory the Administration 
is bound to apply itself in a re- 


’ medial way to the correction of 


past mistakes. 

The reconstruction of the NRA, 
for instance, is already in process. 
Eliminating the so-called service 
codes and small businesses that 
are largely of an intrastate char- 
acter is a wise move and is to be 
followed by a revision of govern- 
mental efforts with respect to the 
larger codes. 

It is beginning to dawn on most 
officials that the Administration 
has bitten off more than it can 
possibly chew for a long time to 
come and that a slowing down of 


_ the reform movement is abso- 


lutely essential to protect such so- 


| cial gains as already have ‘been 


made. 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan and © 


When Congress adjourns we 
shall witness steadier progress 
as the Administration tackles 
the difficult job of consolidating 
its position for the fall elections. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


UOR BUYER 


WHAT HE GETS FOR MONEY 


HAT does the customer want to 
find on the label of liquor 
bottles. 


The Federal Alcoho! Control Ad- | 


ministration has called a meeting to 


answer that question. The FACA al- 

' ready has laid down requirements © 

But last | 

week it decided that these require- 

ments might be improved so that | 

better | 
_ stead of the words now required, 


which labels must meet. 


customer might be 

To the members of the liquor in- 
dustry the FACA sent, together with 
invitations to attend the _ label- 


ing meeting early in June, a request — 
that they submit proposed changes — 


in the labeling requirements. Hav- 
ing collected the suggestions. the 
FACA hopes to make them public 
for discussion ten days before the 
formal conference gets under way. 


Deceptive Containers 


Protection of the liquor-buying 
public against “the increase of un- 


' necessary and deceptive new sizes of 
containers” will be one of the major © 
questions which the meeting will , 


take up. The FACA itself intends to 
inject this problem by drafting and 


submitting a change in its own reg- | ulation of the legitimate industry, 


ulations which will limit the types | 


of exotic bottle shapes. 

Without waiting to put the ques- 
tion up to the pending meeting, the 
FACA last week proceeded to make 
one change in 
which will permit distillers to label 
more accurately a certain type of 


| blended whiskey. 
Reed, Director of the State Weather . 


“Some manufacturers. desire to 


' of a blend may 


its labeling rules | 


, plained, ‘a brand of whiskey which 


is a mixture of two or more straight 
whiskies, usually an old whiskey and 
a young whiskey of the same type. 
The new _ interpretation permits 
these blends to be labeled ‘A Blend 
of Straight Whiskies’ and thereby 
gives the public fuller information 
as to the character of the various 
whiskies on the market. Such a de- 
scription, if used, will be used in- 


namely, ‘Blended Wihskey’ or ‘A 
Blend.’ 


Label Rules Still Hold 


“The interpretation in no way 
modifies those provisions of the label 
regulations with reference to the 
statement of the principal material 
from which the whiskey is produced. 
Therefore. in accordance with the 
new interpretation, the description 
be ‘A Blend of 
Straight Rye Whiskies,’ provided at 


| least 50 per cent by volume of the 


entire contents of the bottle consist 
of straight rye whiskey or whiskies. 
The same is true is describing a 
blend of bourbon whiskey.” 

While the FACA worked over reg- 


the Treasury girded to fight the il- 
legal liquor trade. On May 10 an 
Executive Order placed all liquor 
forces under the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and his Alcohol 
Tax Unit. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit will com- 
prise in its field organization set-up 
12 district offices: Bostun, New York, 


_ Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Or- 
Sell to the trade,” the FACA ex- | 


{[Continued. on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Low Level of Earnings | || registered exchanges in a special Com-| 4—It Outlaws “wash sales,’ “matched : 


five m mbe:s appointed by the} orders” and other manipulative devices, 

..cluding pool 0} ‘raiions designed to raise 
3.—It authorized this Commission to] °' depress stock prices. 

regulate “margins,” or, in other words, the .—It requires that all stocks traded in 


Who Will Wield the Whip 


OF TRE 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


SILVER CONFEKENCES—- THE SUGAR BILL SIGNED—KESULT OF THE 
BIRTHDAY BALLS—THE INFLATION SPOOK RETURNS— 
A TRIP TO HAWAII PLANNED 


With a portion of the distant 

prairies thinly spread in a 
translucent veil 
Washington skies, the President’s 
week ended with many troublesome 
and unsolved issues still as dark as 
the dust-screened heavens. The 


of dust across | 


week began with a burning Sum- | 
mer Sunday that sent the city’s | 


population to the beaches and saw 


Thomas 


the President hurriedly board the | 


“Sequoia” and float down the Po- 
tomac. 
trip in home waters for the year 
and it wasn’t all relaxation. He 
took with him a heavy portfolio— 
the sugar bill and the tax bill, both 
awaiting his signature. 


It was his first yachting © 


ONDAY, silver was the Presi- 


dent’s chief concern, but he 
managed to stave off his session 
with the Senatorial silverites, mean- 
while absorbing ammunition from 
Secretary Morgenthau at luncheon 
and from others later. 

At tea-time the President inter- 
rupted his work to meet a stout, 
heavy-set Oriental gentleman of 40 
with large Occidental eyes—Ryozo 
Asano,- one of Japan’s_ business 
barons. 

“Hello, Ryo. you’re as young as 
ever!” was the President’s greet- 
ing. Not a very forma: welcome to 
a good-will messenger from a for- 
eign land, but a perfectly natural 


| 


Then came the sugar bill dele- 
gation after its pens, with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace and 
Undersecretary Tugwell in attend- 
ance as well. The day wore on with 
its many duties, including the “re- 
turn herewith, without approval,” 
of two private bills—one entitled 
“An Act for the relief of John 
Simpkin (Mr. Simpkin 
had been dishonorably discharged 
from the Navy) and the other con- 
cerning the widow of a foreign 
service official. Such are the min- 
utiae to which the head of the Na- 
tion must give his attention, along 
with the joint troubles of the rest 
of the hundred million citizens. 

With evening came an event 
which wiped out some of the cares 
of the day. Gathered in the great 
East Room of the ‘White House 
were 500 delegates from each lo- 
cality where the famous “birthday 
balls” were held.. Cary T. Grayson, 
former Surgeon-General of the 
Navy and physician to President 
Wilson, handed a check, which rep- 
resented the results of the balls, to 
the President. Holding it, he spoke 
for ten minutes on the work of the 
Warm Springs Foundation for fur- 
thering the work against infantile 
paralysis. And holding that check 
was no small task since it meas- 
ured a yard by a foot and a half— 
big enough to be worthy of its face 


hacen A MILL. C 


Underweet & Underwood 


To Arthur Carpenter, of Warm Springs Foundation, President 
Roosevelt hands a check for $1,033,030 to aid in the work of combat- 
ing infantile paralysis. 


one between shipmates. When 
“Ryo” was just a Harvard boy, and 
friend of the President’s brother- 
in-law, he visited in the Roosevelt 
home and cruised on the “Half- 
Moon.” 

xx* rk 


ON Tuesday, the silverites—Sen- 
ators King, Borah, Thomas, Mc- 
Carran, Adams, Pittman, and Smith 
—were duly inscribed on the agenda, 
in due time arrived, talked “about 
it and about,” and came out from 
the same door wherein they went. 
They were followed shortly by an of- 
ficial statement which gave little 
evidence of progress. Meanwhile, 
drought in the Middle West, mount- 
ing relief rolls, and a general fall- 
off of business throughout the coun- 
try brought the banshee of infla- 
tion squeaking and gibbering about 
the White House doors. ° 
Senator Robinson later, as he left 
the White House, added a bit of gra- 
tutious prophecy: 
“The silver bill, in its main fea- 


| 


tures,” he said, “will be permissive.” | 


He also reported on other legisla- 


tion: Housing, to be taken up 
within a week or ten days; the 
stock exchange bill, which he 


“hoped” would be disposed of, along 
with communications legislation, in 
a “couple of days.” 
EDNESDAY was & busy day. 

3 When the press gathered at 

10:30 they found the President a 
little weary looking. There seemed 
to be evidence in the atmosphere of 
the terrific pressure which is being 
brought upon him from all sides. 
But there was a little note of 
gaiety, however, when the Presi- 
dent lifted up five ordinary looking 
pens. with which, he said, he was 
going to sign the sugar bill. He 
laughed and remarked that he 
thought he’d have to begin charg- 
ing a quarter apiece for the multi- 
fold instruments which the sponsors 
of legislation demanded as souve- 
nirs—just how he was going to split 
—orthographically speaking— 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt into five 
equal parts he didn’t say. He still 
uses his middle initial but not his 
middle name for ordinary signa- 
tures, but probably, like his prede- 


—more than a million dollars. It 
Was engraved on a piece of parch- 


ment and encased in a leather box. 


The President spoke feelingly of 
the enterprise and the work of the 
foundation, and then, when the 
check had been passed over to Basil 
O’Connor, founder of the founda- 
tion, he put his usual human touch 
to the proceedings by saying: 

“And now I am going to appoint 
you all a committee of the whole to 
watch Doc O'Connor.” 


¢ 
HURSDAY the tax bill was 
signed, but silver legislation 


advocates ran into the stone wall of 
the Treasury. About the nearest 
thing to their dreams that emerged 
from the battle seemed to be an in- 
dication that Government silver 
stocks would be increased—some- 
thing, incidentally, that the Presi- 
dent had urged all the nations to 
do at the world conference on the 
subject. 


Echoing the disappointment 
came the renewed activity of the 
inflationist spook and a mild riot of 
bonus marchers, on the way to join 
their comrades who had accepted 
the White House invitation to 
“shake down” at Fort Hunt, a camp 
located a .iltle nearer to Mt. Ver- 
non than to Washington. Bui the 
Steady drip, drip, drip of the favor- 
able primary voles had drowned 
out some of the nearer worries and 
by the next day, when th? Presi- 
dent saw the press again, he seemed 
rested, active and quite up to nor- 
mal. 


(THE Friday press conference ran 

its course smoothly enough de- 
spite the increasing gloom of the 
high dust storm that turned the 
capital’s horizons an eerie yellow, 
filled even the outer offices of the 
White House with a haze, and set 
nerves tingling. In the President’s 
Office it was cool and clear and 
serene and even the insistent ef- 
forts to wring from the President 


| some commitment as to hypothet- 


ical action on the foreign debt 
question failed to disturb his sense 
of humor. There was much laugh- 


ter at the expense of correspond- 


“America has not really been such a 
land of golden opportunity for its women 
in business and ihe professions, as 50 
often proclaimed,” 
derson, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
in a report last week to the Department 
of Labor, 

Mentioning the 20,000 business and pro- 
fessional women studied by questionnaire 


in cooperation with the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, she added: “When we look into 
the question of what they earned, the 
story takes on a rather depressing as- 


pect.” 

| The questionnaire indicated that the 
‘fields of radio, insurance, dentistry, medi- 
cine, advertising and promotion, owner- 
ship and management offers fairly good 
opportunities to women at present, and 
that the fields of nursing, secretarial and 
general office work were overcrowded 
Banking and finance were listed as of- 
fering a limited chance, and women in 
retail store service were advised to branch 
out and train for posi.ions other than 
sales jobs. Though aviation and public 
office were declared to offer few openings 
now, they were considered future possi- 
bilities for increased employment of 
women. 

A check-up of the earnings of 16,000 
women, who lived in 47 States and the 
District of Columbia, 
average amounted to only $1,625. One- 
fourth earned less than $1,210, one-fourth, 
more than $2,075, but only one-eighth 
earned $2,500 or more. 

Earnings were nighest for physicians 
and lowest for saleswomen; highest for 
college graduates end lowest for those 
educated in normal schools. Earnings 
increased with experience, and with age, 
up to 60 years. They were on a higher 


Average Is $1,625. With Few. 
Receiving in Excess of $2,500 | 


said Miss Mary An-} 


snowed that the|were 50 years or over. 


Over Bulls 


and Bears? 


Differences in Stock Market Bill Must Be Ironed Out Be- 


fore It Finally 


Becomes a Law 


Who shal lbe given the job of taming , Trade Commission, with two new members 
the bulls and bears of the country’s stock | added to it, to do the regulating. 


markets? This question and possibly three 
others of major importance were all that | 
stood in the way of the final passage of | 
the sweeping Security Exchange Bill last 
week. 

A week béfore the House had passed 
the bill. On Saturady, May 12, the Senate 
approved it in amended form. The drastic 
measure which will allow the Federal 
Government to control speculation and 
the flow of investment credit was on the | 
verge of becoming law. 

Four points of difference had arisen be- 
tween the Senate and the House over pro- | 
visions in the bill, however, and these 


points had to be ironed out before the | 


bill could be finally passed. 

Difference number one was. was that 
the Senate wanted to create a new Secur- 
ity Commission which would administer 
the new law and the old Security Act of 
1933. The House wanted the Federal 


level for single than for married women. 

The average age »f the women studied 
was 3914 years, and more than a fifth 
Only 408 out of 


/18,000 said that they had been discrimi- 
nated against because of age; this was in 
the fields of clerical work, teaching, sales: | 


women and hospital nursing. 

Thirty-six per cent of the women | 
studied were in the variovs professions. 
The rest were in clerical’ occupations, 


lic service, transportation, and jobs: con- 
nected with agriculture and mining. 


Difference number two was that the 
Senate had written into the Stock Ex- 
change Bill a long series of amendments 
to the Security ..ct of 1933. These amend- 


| ments were to meet criticism that the first 


Security Act was ambiguous and over- 
rigid. The House had not passed on any 


| such amendments. 


Restricting Margins 
Difference number three was that the 


House wanted to set an original restriction | 
}- “margin” accounts which the Federal 


Reserve Board could change later if it 
'wished. The Senate wanted to leave the 
Reserve Board a free hand from the start. 
Difference number four was that the 
|'House would require any person having 
more than 5 per cent of a company’s 
stock to report monthly on his dealings 
in that stock. The Senate wanted to 
raise the limit to 10 per cent. 

To iron out a compromise on these and 
other less important points of difference 
will be the task of a conference commit- 
tee composed of both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Then final passage will be in 
order. The Senators are expected to agree 
to the more rigid margin sections of the 
House bill if the House will allow the Sen- 
ate’s special regulatory commission to 
stand. 

Features of Senate Measure 


The bill as it passed the Senate last 


| week had the follo ‘ing major features: 
trade, domestic and personal service, pub- | 


1—It required the registration of stock 
exchanges with the Federal Government. 


| 3.—It vested regulatory powers over all 


flow of borrowee money for speculative | 9 registered exchanges be registered with 
purposes. {Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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93 horsepower—85 an is miles per gallon 


- «+a BUICK Through and Through 


This new car is true Buick in every 
sense. Engineered and built throughout 
by Buick. The finest engineered car at 
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It has the long-proven Buick Valve-in-Head straight 


weight and 


Sealed chassis. Knee-Action wheels— plus balanced 
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eight engine. Horsepower—93. Speed—§85 miles an 
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ents who tried dexterously to weave 
a net with their Genera, all to no 
avail. 


Then came the first aaa word 
of the plan for the President’s 
trans-Pacific voyage. Joseph Poin- 


cessors, he will finally reduce it to | 
the minimum. The many, many 
times that he must trace those let- 
ters soon drives a Chief Executive 
to abbreviate. 

As the questions at the conference 


See the newest Buick today at the Buick dealer’s. 
A big car. Generous room. Luxurious comfort. A 
performer which acknowledges no superior in any 


progressed, a little ~epetitiously in 
some cases, the watchful Secretary 
Early scowled or stared at the back 
of the President’s neck and looked 
at his watch. Finally, in a pause, a 
meek “Thank you, Mr. President,’ 


the goodbye signal, was heard and | 


immediately the secret service men 
dived ferward, not so much as re- 
move the barricade of chairs that 
keeps the questioners from com- 
pletely encirclir the Presidential 
desk as to suggest movement. They 
were successful—the conference 
ended. 


dexter, Governor of the Hawaiian 
Islands, talked over the prospective 
Presidential visit to the land of the 
lei. He revealed the fact that the 
President hoped to spend five days 
in the islands in mid-July—one of 
them devoted to the  piscatorial 
arts. 

It was learied, too, that Josephus 
Daniels, who has been in and out 
since the dedication of the Bryan 
Memorial, had received an invita- 
tion from his former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy to review the 
fleet with him on May 31. 


—117 inches. 


All the superior Buick features. Torque-tube drive. 


DON’T DELAY 


DRIVE 


situation. The car for every family which has ever 
wanted a Buick. 


IT--+-BUY IT TODAY 
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On “Token” Stand 


Comments on Administra- 
» tion Attitude Toward Rus- 
sia and Attorney General’s 
Ruling Regarding Others 


Russia's position under the Johnson Act 
prohibiting loans to foreign nations which 
are in default to the United States, and 
the future attitude of the Administration 

“on “token” payments of war debts are 
outstanding subjects of debate, as Attorney 
General Cummings rules that Russia is in 
default, and token payments by several 
nations remove the prohibition. Some 
critics hold that President Roosevelt, to 
be consistent, should have vetoed the 
Johnson Act. 

The American press, as represented 
by a substantial section of opinion, is 
divided in these proportions on the 
Cummings interpretation: Agreement 
with his position, 58 per cent; disagree- 
ment, 42 per cent. 

It is argued that it is “only right and 
reasonable that, until some sort of agree- 
ment has been arrived at with regard to 
the hundreds of millions previously ad- 
vanced to Russia, no further supply of 
capital should be made available by this 
country.” In opposition to this stand is 
the contention that “good relations with 
Russia involve far more than trade,” and 
that “a strong Russia will be America’s 
greatest assurance against war.” Two 
incidental subjects of controversy are the 
ruling that the provisions of the Johnson 
Act do not apply. to political subdivisions, 
‘and the intimation that the Attorney Gen- 
eral tried to be consistent with the policies 


of the President in dealing with foreign 
nations. 
Precedents are Cited 


“On the whole, the Attorney General's | 


opinion appears to be sound and fully 
justified by the legal authority and pre- 
cedents that have been cited,” says tne 
Manchester (N. H,) Union (Rep.), which 
observes that, “although this opinion, 
which was asked by the State Department, 
has no authority, it is assumed that it 
will govern the Administration’s policy.” 
That paper emphasizes the point that 
“the purpose of the law is not interpreted 
as applicable to commercial paper, such 
as foreign currency, postal money orders, 
drafts, checks, and other ordinary aids 
to banking and commercial transactions.” 

One view of the situation is that the 
essential point involved in the official 
pronouncement of the Admitzstration is 
that “it would seem to make a differenc- 
between nations that do not try to pay, 
and those which do try, even to the ex- 
tent of a token payment.” The Wall 
Street Journal, an independent financial 
publication, holds that “it is not con- 
ceivable that the author of the bill, the 
Congress that passed it, or the Executive 
who approved it had any thought of put- 
ting impediments upon any legitimate 
commercial transactions or checking out 
export trade one iota.” 


Russia Protests 

Quoting a statement by the Soviet Am- 
bassador that “we signed no obligation to 
pay those debts,” of the Czarist and Ke- 
rensky governments, the Indianapolis 
Star (Rep.), declares: 

“If the attitude of Soviet Russia were 
to be generally accepted, governmental 
securities might be expected to go beg- 
ging in the markets of the world, The 
way would be opened for wiping the slate 
clean in many debt-burdened countries 
where the people, at best, are none too 
conscientious and considerate of the for- 
eign investor’s rights and feelings. We 
may never get what the Russian people 
owe to us, but can better efford to lose 
our claims than to permit Stalin to set 
a new standard in international honesty.” 

One suggestion is that “possibly the At- 
torney General’s opinion sanctioning the 
issue and sale of ‘scrip’ or funding bonds 
in the United States, for full or part pay- 
ment of a foreign power’s debt, may be a 
pointer of the way out from this situation.” 

In criticism of the ruling on Russia, it 
is pointed out by opponets that “already 
the Soviet press, which is to say, the 
Soviet government, has admonished its in- 
-‘dustrialists to leave the United States out 
of their plans and to look to other quar- 
ters.” Another criticism takes the po- 
sition that “it is impossible to approve 
a@ ruling which so manifestly arises from a 
desire to please the President.” In con- 
nection with that argument it is sug- 
gested that “one wonders what would 
KRappen to our legal interpretations and 
our precedents if Congressional and Presi- 
dential desires guided the courts in their 
decisions.” 


Conflicting Acts Seen 

“Russia’s resentment over the Johnson 
Act,” in the opinion of the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), “is not surprising, 
for the Soviets can hardly be expected 
to regoncile this measure with the friendly 
wong and kindly gestures that attended 
the-Litvinoff mission last November.” That 
paper offers the interpretation: 

“The Johnson Act effectively barred 
nothing except governmental aid in financ- 
ing commerce with the Soviets. Russia 
was the one government that had ‘any 
organization “or association acting for or 
on behalf’ of it, in the language of the 
act. Other countries could trade pri- 
vately; Russia’s only trade was public, 
through such agencies as Amtorg. 

“We are forced, then, to one of two 
conclusions: Either the Johnson Act was 
drawn with crass stupidity or else it was 
amended with great cunning. -If it was 
intended to punish Latin-American de- 
faulters, it has failed utterly of its pur- 
‘pose. If its alleged purpose was not its 
real purpose—if it was actually directed 
against Russia alone from the time the 
Soviets were recognized—then it was not 
a frank law, and it should not have been 
signed by the President.” 

The Baltimore Sun (Dem.), offers the 
judgment on the existing situation cre- 
sted by the developments under this legis- 
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'S§ TRADE POLICY FEARED 


OF EDITORIALS 


Bitter antagonisms which may be costly | 
to both nations are suggested eaiterial | 
possibilities in connection with the warn- | 
ing from Britain to Japan, of drastic | 
quota restrictions on the Oriental] nation’s | 
exports to the United Kingdom and the} 
crown colonies, unless the Nipponese limit | 
shipments. The charge of dumping is 
made by the Western nation, and the ex- , 
istence of the trade war inspires careful | 
study of the situation. 


American newspapers, in their con- 
clusions as to consequences of the trade 
disagreement, are divided in these pro- 
portions: Fear that political results may , 
be produced by the threatened upheavel 
in commerce, 66 per cent; feeling that 
it will be a test of ordinary commercial 
methods, 34 per cent. 


Among those who expect the scope of 
the disagreement to reach political pro- 
portions, there is a substantial number 
who are convinced that other nations 
may be involved, because of the aggres- 
sive commercial policies of the Japanese. 


Flooding British Markets 


“This British-Japanese trade war,” ac- 
cording to the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily 
Mail, a Republican paper, “is the culmi- 
nation of a situation that exists with re- 
spect to Japan and many other powers, 
including the United States.” That paper 
sets forth the series of facts leading up 
to the action of Great Britain with the 
statement: 

“It was the flooding of British markets 
with cheap textiles that caused Britain to 
place a limit on the importation of Jap- 
anese products into English colonies. Ne- 
gotiations between British and Japanese 
manufacturers seeking a solutidn of the 
problem broke down. The British textile 
industry then appealed to the government 
for aid. The promptness with which the 
government promulgated quota regula- 
tions against Japanese goods indicates a 
strong determination on the part of Brit- 
ain to protect its markets.” 


U S. Participation Seen 


The further suggestion as to the effect 
on other nations, including the United 
States, as made by the Houston Chronicle 
(Dem.), is: 


“Apparently Britain is out to save her 
own markets even at the expense of los- 
ing Japanese markets, which is bound .o 
follaw. We may be sure that other na- 
tions will follow suit, and the United 
States may have to do the same. Pos- 
sibly, however, we may come to a workable 
agreement with her, if the President is 
granted the tariff-bargaining powers 
which he is now asking. 


“It so happens that we are the heaviest 
plakers of Japanese silks while Japan is a 
large buyer of American cotton. The two 
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Cartoonist Brown in the Wichita Eagle. 


lation: True, the Johnson bill is un- 
workable and dangerous, but how much 
simpler to have refused to sign it in the 
first place, instead of putting the Gov- 
ernment’s legal officer to the degrading 
necessity of seeking to prove that the 
bill doesn’t mean what its authors thought 
it said! That simple and direct way of 
dealing with this vexatious subject seems 


idens is not to oppose them but to out- 
| smart them.” 


to have been the one method never con- | 
sidered in Washington, where the theory | 
| is still highly regarded that the way to’! 
deal with the Johnsons and the McFad- 


things come into competition very little, 
thus a natural interchange is set up be- 
tween the two countries. It would seem 
that we could retain this without having 
to jeopardize other markets. 

“In any case, just as Japan’s Chinese 
pclicy gives us much to watch and think 
about, so her industrial export campaign 
gives us much to think about. 

“Just how serious is the threat of this 
little nation of brown people, and what 
shall we do to meet it?” 

‘The judgment that “the British move 
is primarily an effort to save the Lanta- 
shire cotton textile industry from the 
ruinous competition it has met from 
Japan in the Empire market” is among 
the interpretations of the American press, 
while its far-reaching effect and the in- 
terest of tne United States are brought 
out by the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) 
in the contention: 

“Great Britain, as chief trading nation 
in the West, has taken the lead in com- 
bating Japanese competition. Efforts to 
settle the Anglo-Japanese textile trade 
dispute amicably having failed, the British 
government has just handed the Japanese 
a “commercial ultimatum,” threatening 
open trade war unless Japan alters her 
policy of exchange dumping. 

Japanese Trade Gains 

“No such drastic measures are contem- 
plated in the United States, whose foreign 
trade problems are different from Brit- 
ain’s. But the nature of Japanese trade 
competition and its recent alarming 
growth should be a warning to those 
members of Congress who are so zealous- 
ly bent on tinkering with the tariff.” 

“World-wide repercussions” are among 
the things predicted in connection with 
the clash of East and West, with “chaotic 
world trade,” and “vicious, suicidal prac- 
tices.” The Raleigh News and Observer 
(Dem.), assuming that “the tariff in our 
times is a far more horrid engine of de- 
struction than any of the devices which 
have been perfected ‘o make killing a 
superfine art,” calls the British-Japanese 
development an instrument by which 
“men and women may starve around tex- 
tile mills,” for “economic warfare goes in- 
to the home of every inhabitant of the 
combatant nations.” 

It is contended that “when mills begin 
to slow up and men are thrown out of 
work, because of the aggressiveness of 
some foreign competitor, the seeds are 
sown for hatred and bitterness.” 


Young Leaders 


Old Bill Borah, who sticks his head in 
a lion’s mouth every morning before 
breakfast, is out with another novel piece 
of political candor. He is warning the Re- 
publican party that it faces destruction 
unless it elects a young leadership. What’s 
novel about that doctrine? Nothing, but 
it does seem to us that it’s very nearly 
unique to have a 69-year-old statesman 
repeating it. What if the Idaho voters 
take him at his word and support one of 
their young leaders for his Senate seat in 
1937? If they do, our guess is that Bill 
will be out arguing that life really begins 
at 72.—Akron, Ohio, Beacon-Journal. 


Two-party System? 

Thirteen parties will have candidates in 
Michigan’s November voting. Among 
them are the Proletarian, American, Lib- 
erty, National, Communist, People’s Pro- 
gressive and Progressive-Fusionist parties. 
There will also be some candidates under 
the quaintly old-fashioned labels of Re- 
publican and Democratic. — Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 


Suspicious 
What the National Chamber of Com- 
merce evidently wanted to know was if 
the New Deal had any more extra aces 
up its sleeve—Pontiac, Mich., Press. 


How Long Between Drinks? 


Hard liquor has become legal in Lake 
Forest for the first time in 73 years. But 
it probably hasn’t been that long between 
drinks in Lake Forest.—Rockford, Ul., 
Register-Republican. 


Each Other’s Burdens 


Maybe the way to solve our economic 
problems is to put the farmers in charge 
of the industries and the industries in 
charge of the farmers. Then they'd have 
real sympathy for each other.—Geneva, 
N, Y., Times. 


.to trade in comparatively large amounts. 


Many Newspapers 


Favor New Agency 


To Rule Markets 


Majority Opposes Regulation | 
By Federal Trade Com- 


mission; Legislation 
Some Form Expected 


Margin restrictions, and contro] of the 
market by the Federal Trade Commission | 
are subjects of sharp controversy in the 
bitter debate over the pending legislation 
for control of the stock market. It is be-— 
lieved by both sides that compromise is 
likely, but that some form of legislation 
will hardly be avoided. 

The House bill to regulate stock ex- 
changes provides for control by the Trade 
Commission; the Senate bill for contro] by 
an independent agency. 

A large group of newspapers repre- 
senting all points of view on economic 
and financial matters is divided in these 
proportions: In favor of the House 
draft of control legislation, 45 per cent; 
opposed to the House measure, 55 per | 
cent. 

In favor of the legislation, it is argued! 
by the Kansas City Star (Rep.) that “the 
importance of the stock exchange justi- 
fies the efforts to effect efficient regula- 
tion and supervision to insure the per- 
formance of its functions in a beneficial 
manner.” 

Among the arguments for the opposition 
is that of the Charlotte Observer (Dem.), 
which declares: 

“It lies on the surface of the present 
business situation that freer credit chan- 
nels are essential for legitimate capital if 


business is to obtain the financial re- ——— 


CRIMINAL TRIALS: RECORDS 


sources to carry on. 

“The stock exchange bills could con- 
ceivably have the effect of further b ing 
this flow of credit and capital and bring- 
ing business and industry so completely | 


} under the influence and domination of the | 


Government that they will be further) 
stifled by such centralized control in their 
operations.” 
Effect on Business 
The effect of the legislation on business | 
is a matter of chief concern among the 
disputants. It is felt by those who take a. 
moderate stand that “in the end anything | 
‘revolutionary’ will be omitted, but that | 
the measure will be so drawn as to afford 
the public needed protection without 
hampering business”. 
Friends and foes of regulation indicate 
uncertainty as to entrusting the execu- 
tion of the regulations to ands of the 
Federal Trade Commission?T®ut the chief, 
argument against such power for an, ex- | 
isting agency of the Government is that 
the commission is already overloaded with: 
other duties in connection with the regu- 
lation of business practices. There is sup- 
port of the Trade Commission on the 
ground of experience. ; 
Limits in Margins 
Definite limits for the employment of 
margins in trading receive wide attention, 
with the general explanation that “basic 
requirements on the purchases of securi- 
ties are set by the bill at 45 per cent of 
the current market price; but the measure 
empowers the Federal Trade Board to 
raise or lower this figure in its discretion.” 
Opposition to this is based on the argu- 
ment that “the fact that credit needs 


and conditions in the capital market! 


change constantly, of itself recommends 
that elasticity be provided.” It is also 
argued that “the 45 per cent requirement, 
although it does not go into effect for 
some time to come; will bring ultimate 
liquidation of many present margin ac- 
counts, throwing on the market more se- 
curities than can be readily absorbed.” 


May Eliminate Evils 

Making an estimate of the effect of the 
measure, the Indianapolis News (Rep.), 
argues: 

“The bill can go far to eliminate car- 
dinal evils, and still not be so stringent 
that it will force the trading to other 
countries. It can not reach out into the 
devices of the people for gaining quick 
profits at a considerable risk. It can not 
prevent a good deal of gambling by those 
able to meet the margin requirements and 


“To attempt to protect these people 
from the strong probability that they will 
lose in the long run is to bar transac- 
tions necessary to worthy buying and 
selling. A reasonable brokers’ commission 
should suffice for the demands of the 
market. 

“The temper of Congress already indi- 
cated a leaning toward closer regulation, 
and this revelation is likely to clear away 
all but valid objections to the bill.” 


Concern Over Power 

Concern over the power that may be ex- 
ercised by a commission is voiced by the 
Hartford ‘Times (Dem.), and that paper 
reviews the effect of the legislation with 
the statement: 

“Provisions with reference to market 
manipulations, wash sales, unfair pools, 
and deceitful inside operations appear to 
be praiseworthy; and yet even in that con- 
cern, this bill may nave more of the 
Shape of a boomerang than the propo- 
nents of it realize. 

“The enactment of a stock market con- 
trol law, particularly through the instru- 
mentality of a dictatorially empowered 
commission carries with it gravest risks of 
hurting by the experiment more than it 
may heal. It is being rushed through 
Congress with the administration’s back- 
ing, and conservative minds cannot fail 
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Cartoonist Brown in the Akron Beacon Journal. 


OF STATE vs. FEDERAL COURTS 


The United States Supreme Court, upon 


_ authority granted by Congress last March, 


has adopted rules designated to speed up 
action in criminal cases. The new regu- 
lations apply only to the Federal courts 
and have as their objective the preven- 


tion of delays between the conviction of 
the criminal and his actual punishment. 

They require the Federal judges, for 
example, to impose sentence upon con- 
victed defendants “without delay.” They 
reduce the time allowed for the filing of 
motions for new trial or in arrest of 
judgment. 
early dates for arguments on criminal ap- 
peals. They are aimed, in a word, at the 
technical processes invoked to gain long 
delays for convicted criminals. 

Speed in Federal Courts 

With respect to the expedition of crim- 
inal trials, it is our impression that the 
federal courts have a far better record 
than most of the State courts, thanks to 
progressive improvement of their proced- 
ure. The court of last resort evidently 
finds room for further improvement, and 
its new rules for the governance of pro- 
cedure after conviction doubtless will be 
brought to the attention of the law-givers 
or other authorities responsible for the 
regulation of criminal procedure in State 
and local courts. 

By interesting coincidence, August Voll- 
mer, veteran police chief now occupying 
the chair of police administration at the 
University of California, has just pub- 
lished a strong appeal for speedier trial 
of criminals. Writing in the May issue 
of State Government, he names the “in- 
adequacy of our criminal procedure” as 
the chief defect in our administration of 
justice. 


Disclosure of Evidence 

He objects to the preliminary trial or 
hearing on the ground that it forces pre- 
mature disclosure of the State’s evidence 
and enables the defense to “construct an 
alibi.” And he protests even more vig- 
orously against the delays and repeated 
continuances of the actual trial . Not only 
does this practice work hardship to the 
witnesses who are compelled to appear 
upon every trial date set, he explains, but 
it provides time and opportunity for the 
intimidation of witnesses, so that some 


may be committed in the performance. 

“The national securities act was enacted 
under similar circumstances. It worked 
damage. 

“As soon as the stock exchange control 
controversy is settled Congress expects to 
direct itself toward repealing and amend- 
ing provisions in the national securities 
act which never should have been put 
upon the statutes.” 
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change their testimony and others con- 
veniently “disappear.” 

With justice thus delayed and rendered 
uncertain, Professor Vollmer concludes, 
“many suggestible youngsters come to be- 
lieve that law is unenforcible, that law- 
enforcing officials are incompetent or 
corrupt, and that crime pays. The num- 
ber of crimes committed by such persons 
bulks very large in the total score.” 
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No Free Coinage 


Of Silver Likely, 
Editers Coneede 


Little hope for the inflationary side of 
the silver situation is shown in press 
comments dealing with the appearance of 
the question before Congress and the 
President. It is still held that the chief 
force behind the silver cause is the de- 
sire of producers to obtain wider markets 
for their metal, although there has heen 
some private speculation. 

Opinions which have been brought out 
in the course of che present controversy 
emphasize the judgment that the final 
resort of the silver advocates must be 
international action. It is con-eded, how- 
ever, that some satisfaction may be de- 
rived by the silver States from pur- 
chases of the metal by the Government, or 
nationalization in some form. 

_ From one of the silver States, the Reno 
Evening Gazette (Ind.), states: 

| “A few months ago tne Wheeler silver 
purchase bill cam2 to a vote in the Sen- 
ate. It was killed by the administration. 

“A few weeks later the Dies and Fie- 
senger cilver bills came to the floor of 
the House. According to Speaker Rainey 
there were sufficient favorable votes in 
the Hous~ to pass either of them. Again 
the Presicent took a hand. And again, 
according to press reports which were 
never denied, he caused the Fiesenger bill 
to be shelved but indicated that he ha” no 
Objection to the Dies measure. The Dies 
measur’, by che way, is thoroughly un- 
Satisfactory to silver advocates.” 

It is argued against silver inflation that 
it is inconsistent with the national tariff- 
trading policy, bocause of the effect on 
prices, and thet monetization would create 
a@ currency which wou!d be like a “Roman 
rider, standing upon two unequally gal- 
loping horses.” It is also charged that in 
giving greater force to silver, there would 
be overproducticn of the metal. 

“Among the silver people,” according to 
the Philadelphia Eveuinc Bulletin (Rep.), 
“there is an evident feeling of satisfaction. 
It is hinved that the Dies bill will be 
withdrawn. They now have some substan- 
, tial hope, at least, that the200,000,000 oun- 
|ces of silver in the country, including that 
which has beenbought up in speculation 
‘on the probable strengh ofsilver in the New 
Deal, will be taken off private hands by 
the United States Government, and a first 
step taken toward nationa! and ultimately 
internationa!. monetization of silver. If 
it is not the full measure of their hopes, 
it is, if it shail be accomplished, eminent- 
satisfactory.” 


them impartially. 


To the 764 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and Who Are 
Receiving Their First Copy of 
The United States News: 


The purpose of The United States News is to present each week 
a comprehensive review and analysis of the activities of government, 


The news articles are prepared under rigid instructions to cur 
staff to gather all phases of controversial questions and to explain 


The signed articles, whether by government officials or persons 
outside of public life, represent the viewpoint of their respective 
authors and the mere publication by us of their views does not. in 
any way commit this publication to those views. 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


call your attention. 


tell you what to expe@t and what to 


ay. 
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Circulation 


Here are some of the principal features each week to which we 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is intended to be an intimate sur- 
vey of the present day situation with an eye to the future. 


letter” form this kind of information would cost many times the subscrip. 
tion price of The United States News.) 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This is a brief summary for the 
busy readers brought up to the minute. and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publication. 
to date as of noon on Saturday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK—So much interest attaches 
to what the President himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the White House. 
— story of the work of the most important personality in government 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS—Most people do not have time to 
read long articles on foreign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. 


you and a summarized analysis is made of the whole international scene. 
5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON—A human interest study each 
week of the life of the national capital. 1 


6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT—Every week we present essential 


g you to become acquainted with the new officials 
appointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


READ these and other articles and features of The United States 
News. If you spend an hour of one evening a week in the reading 
of The United States News will find that you have a better- 
than-average understanding of national affairs. 


The United States News is presented in newspaper form because 
speed is essential in getting the paper to you over the week-end and 
without the loss of time, which would be made nece 
lishing on coated paper and in magazine size. 


But you will note that nevertheless the articles in The United 
States News are prepared with magazine perspective, for they not 
only are written with an idea of explaining what has happened but 
what is the true significance and meaning of the current develop- 
ments which so intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would appreciate it if you 
would commend it to your friends or send us the names of those to 
whom we may write with your recommendation. 
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7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE—So much of the material emanat- 
| | ing from government which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
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We SL the back page of every issue an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon 
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IT’S DEBTORS’ MOVE IN WAR DEBT GAME: 
UNCLE SAM TAKES HIS STAN D AND WAITS: 


Effect of the Johnson Act Barring Loans to Defaulters: 
Will the Nations Now Pay Up? 


The next move is up to the war debtors. | 


America’s position on the checkerboard 
of debt diplomacy has boiled itself down 
to that single sentence. Hy passing the 
Johnson Act which penalizes nations de- 
faulting on their war debts, the United 
States had made the last move. It awaited 
last week the next move by the debtors. 


Upon the debtor’s approach to the 
United States depends the answer to the 
crucial question: Who is a defaulter? 
Most of all, the foreign countries wanted 
to know whether they would be con- 
Sidered defaulters under the terms of the 
Johnson Act if they made “token” pay- 
ments on their war debts when the next 
instalments fall due on June 15. 


No Clear-cut Answer 


To these questions the American Gov- 
ernment gave no clear-cut answer. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt merely pointed out that 
the next move is up to the debtor na- 
tions. The United States, he said, is will- 
ing to listen to the case of any debtor 
nation which approaches it. He declared 
each case will be decided on its merits. 
America, he said, would make no blanket 
ruling to cover all cases. 


Upon every debtor who feels he can 
not pay, 
to his creditor and tell his story, the: 
President explains. , No nation had yet: 
approached the United States, as the week | 
closed, to tell its story and to find out the 


Government's answer on the default ques-. 


tion. 
Effect of Johnson Act 


In and out of the State Department, 


however, went a string of foreign diplo- 
mats, each trying to feel out the mean- 
ing of the situation and to find the best 
method for solving it.’ 
was the Ambassador from Great Britain, 
the leading token payment country. 
Another was the Ambassador from France, 
leading outright defaulter. 


Some of the diplomats, emerging from 
the State Department, declared they had 


been told no more token payments would | nation which has made all her payments Rumania 
save them from default. 


Full payment or 
default was the only choice left open to 
them, they said. But the State Depart- 
ment would not confirm the reports that 


it had laid down such an ultimatum to nish debt. 
the inquiring ambassadors and ministers. 


The factor which had stirred up this 


there reposes a duty to come) 


One of the callers’ 


Investigation of Costs 
Senatorial Campaigns | 


A fund of $25,000 would be authorized | 
- expenses of a committee of five Sena- 
| activity was the Johnson Act. | tors to inv 
This new law provided that no nation 
\which had defaulted on its war debts 
could obtain another loan, governmental | Fall, under a resolution introduced in the 


or private, in the United States until the eo by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho. 
default was cleared up. 


Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, gress the troublesome war debt question, 
in a clarifying ruling, had held that the | ‘Any new agreement with Finland or any 
governments making token payment in the ' other nation would have to be approved 
past would not be considered in default. py Congress and might cause a full-range 
But he did not indicate what might be war debt debate at a time when diplomacy 
b~ Status of governments which in the was trying to tread its quiet way through 
future persisted in making token pay- the debt question. 
ments. Some settlement, whether it is an agree- 
| Early in the week of May 21, President ment or not, must be reached by June 
Roosevelt expects to send to Congress 2/15. On that date the major debtors are 
message dealing with the war debt ques- supposed to make the following payments 
tion. Present, indications are, however, on their debts: 
that the President’s message will be Great Britain 


$85,670,765 


merely a recital of accomplished facts,'Prance .............. 59,000,218 
doing little to clarify the future. 
| At one time the White House had con- Belgium ...... coocceccccececes by100,400 
Sidered sending -to Congress a “model” Poland ......... $080,089 
war debt settlement. Finland is the only |Czecnoslovakia ........eeee+-- 1,682,812 

in full. The Finns, according to the plan,! Estonia ....... 322,850 
would be given a “model” debt reduction Yugoslavia ....cccccccccececes 300,000 
agreement which would practically elim- Lithuania *..... 147,864 
inate any interest payments on the Fin- Latvia ....... pnecetenecsenses 134.883 

As the week progressed, however, the 

President decided not to throw into Con-' Total ...... .O174,530,901 


estigate campaign expenditures | 
of Senators coming up for reelection this | 


have to renounce American 


“Equal Rights’ Victory. 
In Citizenship Field 


End of Discrimination Against 
Women in Nationality Law 


Women suffragists in the United States” 


hail the enactment of the Dickstein bill 
for equal nationality of men and women 
as the first great victory for women since 
their enfranchisement in 1920. 

The measure (H. R. 3673), which passed 
the House last month and the Senate last 
week, will enable Americar mothers as 
well as American fathers, when married to 
an alien, to transmit American citizen- 
ship to their foreign-born children. It 
also extends to men the right women now 
citizenship 
upon marriage to an alien, except in war- 
time or within a year after a war. 

The new enactment applies td children 
born out of. the Un'‘ted States both of 
whose parents are Americans or cither 
one of whose parents is an American. It 
declares that any child hereafter born 
outside the United Siates jurisdiction 
whose father or mother is an American 
citizen is declared to be a citizen of the 
United States, provided the American 


citizen parent previously has resided here | 


and provided the child comes to the United 
States and lives here five years contin- 
uously prior to the child's cighteenth 
birthday and takes the oath of allegiance 
within six months after the twenty-first 
birthday. 


process — 


fully packed. 


Supreme Court Rulings Protests Following 


Ponderous decisions by which the Na-_ 
tion's future is charted are common occur- | 
rences in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

But sometimes the court sett's im- | 
portant issues without handing down a 
decision or by refusing to hear a case. nomination of Dr. Willard Thorp as Die 
That happened in May. rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

After handing down new rules to speed mestic Commerce and President Roose- 
up criminal cases, the court affirmed with- velt had to withdraw the name, John 

sut an opinion a Federal district court. Dickinson, -Assistant Secretary of Come 
injunction which prohibits Governor merce, characterized the Senate attitude 
William Langer. of North Dakota, from as “Pecksniffian hypocrisy.” 

enforcing an embargo against the ship-. Dr. Thorp has been functioning for 
ment of grain. months as head of the Bureau under a 

Then the court refused to hear a case'recess appointment and pending Senate 
in which New York City’s ordinance ' confirmation. Senators in charge of the 
against preaching of religion or atheism in nomination denied it was a matter of 
public places except by a minister or | politics, but said it was a question of 
member of an atheistic society had been | experience. 
attacked. Declaring Dr. Thorp is a most competent 

Further, the court denied a hearing to business analyst, Mr. Dickinson threatened 
the Louisiana Supreme Court ruling which to resign unless someone of Mr. Thorp’s 
held that depositors in closed State banks. high business caliber is found and cone 
which belong to the Reserve System, are firmed. Now the President has accepted 
entitled to have their deposits offset | Mr. Thorp’s resignation and by executive 
against notes which they had due at the order designated Mr. Dickinson as Acting 
banks. | Director. Meantime, upon intimations the 

The court decided it would hold a hear- | opposition to Mr. Thorp may have origi- 
ing in the case of Long v. Ansell. This} nated from a clique including at least one 
case raises the question whether a mem- office-seeker associated with a prior ad- 
ber of the Senaie of the United States ministration, a survey of personnel of the 
(Huey Long) who lives outside the Dis- Bureau has been started by a council of 
trict of Columbia may, while the Senate industrial leaders aiding Secretary of Com- 
‘is in session, be subject to a summons in merce Roper in planning increased use=- 
'a libel suit in the District courts. fulness to the Department 


Resentment Over Senate Rejec- 
tion of Dr. Thorp 


When the Senate failed to confirm the 


thes difference between what goes into 


throat protectron. 


And every Lucky is round, firm and 


That’s 


‘‘keep in condition’’ —that’s why you'll 
find that Luckies do not dry out—az 
important point to every smoker. : 

Yes, Luckies are always in all-ways 
kind to your throat. : 


toasted’? —for your 


why Luckies 


Luckies not dry out 


are All-Ways 


“The difference between cigarettes is 


them and how they” are put together. 

Luckies use only the clean, center 
leaves. ‘tor these are ‘the mildest leaves 
—they taste better. hat’s why farmers 
are paid higher prices for them. And : 


Luckies get the benefit of the famous 


“It’s toasted” 


V Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat 


Only the Center Leaves—these are the Mildest Leaves 


Copyright, 1934, The American Tobacco Cempany. 
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Bulls and Rears? 
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THE TIDE 
WoORLD AFFAIRS 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR MARKETS—BRITAIN VS. JAPAN--THE PLAN TO 


REJUVENATE CHINA—REARMING GERMANY—ITALY feed for livvestock that otherwise would | 
WANTS TO BE ORIGINAL |be destroyed by the lack of pasture and 


the inability of farmers to buy feed grains. 
In Utah an allotment of $600,000 is go- | 
ing to construct a water system for 10,- | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 308 


steadily increasing. The British Ministry 
of Transport, however, looks askance at 
any scheme to register or tax them at 
present. 


| Extension of Relief 
To Western Farmers. 


Lumber Looks Up 
Ts lumber industry is looking up. Six- 
teen times more timber was sold 
from Missoula, Mont., National Forest in 
fihe first quarter of 1934 than in the first 
quarter of 1933 This is the report from 
| the U. §S. Forest. Service regional office 


‘there. iste 
GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING ing or Forests, consist~ 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


| tana, Idaho, and Washington, also comes 
the report of substantially increased sales. 
This group of 19 National Forests sold 


only a little more than $8,500 worth of 
The Ostrich Comes Back gia tide, in the dripping gray of the live Commercial timber in the first three 


000 families who otherwise might be forced PQECAUSE ostrich feathers are forecast Oaks and hanging moss, there stand the months of last year—an all-time low. But 

on relief rolls. as a millinery style this Summer, falling walls of ancient Santo Domingo for the first three months of this year 
As explained to the Cabinet on May 11, Port Elizabeth, South Africa, is bright- one constructed of a strange, strong the sales brought in $139,602.90. 

if rain does not come to the dry areas ening up. U.S. Trade Commissioner E. B. 901° 08 of shells, lime, and sand nearly The biggest bit of business was the sale 

for another two weeks, there will be heavy Lawson reports to the Commerce Depart- Pin centuries ago. of $90,000 worth of timber from the Kan- 

demands on the Federal Government for’ ment from Johannesburg, South Africa, is historic place, 17 miles northwest |iksu National Forest in Idaho and Wash- 


UNCLE SAM'S 
News REEL 


Dry Areas Watched for Future 
Developments 


Drought conditions over the Middle West 
threaten to complicate and to increase the 
national relief problem. 

| Already $25,000,000 has gone into the, 


Compromise Looked for on. 
Choice of Body to Con-, 
tro] Stock Exchanges and | 

On Mo~rin Restrictions 66¢*OMMENCEMENT OF HOSTIL- From all indications, it would 

“ ITIES.”—The British seem to | seem that the Mikado has torn a 

mean business about protecting leaf from a good old English tomb 

the home producers. On May 7 a __ bearing the words: | 
crowded House of Commons heard “Lay on Macduff, and damn’d be 

Walter Runciman, president of the he who first cries ‘Hold! Enough!’” 

Board of Trade, challenge the 

Japanese to economic combat. He 

announced that imports of Nip- 

ponese cotton piece goods and 
artificial silk would be restricted 
in the Crown Colonies and pro- 
tectorates, except the West Af- 
rican Colonies. The quotas will 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


the Commission and that a condition of | 
such registration shall be the disciosure 
through reports of the true financial] con- 
d'tion of the issuing corporation. 

6.—It permits the Commission to regu- 
late over-the-ccunter transactions. 

7.—It requires that directors, officers 
anc all persons holding more than 10 per 
cent of a cormpany’s stock to file monthly 
reports on their holdings and provides 
that the company may call for surrender 
of profits made by thes: people on specu- 


nee important trich feather of Byunswick, Ga., is on the tip of a 250- ington. 
6¢A FIRM FOUNDATION . . .” chat vielnity signs of im- Strip donated to the State of Georgia | 
; for development as a State park. Restora- M Nati 
The report which Japan | mediate problem. provement. There are still large ore National Forests 

knew was coming when she made | Funds for relief are going out in a larger ,of feathers, however, held by owners and of old THREE million more acres of National 
her recent declaration against | volume than had been figured on, owing a formerly prosperous cooperative Organ | wear Morehead Cit : Caro ina coast Forest at the headwaters of the 
technical and financial aid for |to the unprecedented size of the relief ization and these must first be sold before || i the Civities ‘Son will be under- Tennessee River in the Southern Appala- 
China from the outside, was made |Tolls, but the Government has funds that the industry as a whole is benefited by it "niector has annoumeed oP chian area will be acquired by the Nac 
ublic on May 9. It is the report |°4 be drawn upon in the Public Works the new hats. , 

P allotments and the RFC. 


j cording to an announcement last week b 

iative dealings in their own company's| be instituted as soon as possible | of Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, tech Another Job for Mr. Ickes A Mental Case Secretary of W y 

stock. a and will be retroactive to May 7. | nical agent of the League of Na- CTING on the principle that when you PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT y ar George H. Dern, who is 
8.—It provides that the Commission] In addition, studies are being made | tions Council for Chinese Recon- A 


may suspend an exchange for violations 
violators may be 
finea $10,000 or imprisoned for two years 


and that individual 
o1 both. 


9.—Amendments to the Security Act of 
1933 which ara to clear up the language 
of the Act and restrict its penalties so 
that they will not be used against per- 
sons not intended to be covered by., the 


Act. 
Quick Passage in Senate 
In the Senate last week, as 


as in the 
House the week before, the stock ex- 
change bill had smooth, clear sailing. At- 


of the tariff on the imports of silk 
to Great Britain, and restrictions 
for other Japanese products. 

Thus there has been, as some- 
one put it, “a commencement of 


hostilities without a declaration of | 


war.” 

The British have been frankly 
worried about the storming of 
Empire markets by cheap Japan- 
ese goods. Recent attempts have 
been made in London by repre- 
sentatives of both nations to work 


struction. It outlines a program 
for helpless China for a firm 
foundation “on which the eco- 


nomic growth of China can be 
based.” 

The program for the coming 
year involves expenditures six 
times greater than those of last 
year. Under the plans, the Chinese 
Government will spend $15,000,000 
in silver, whereas the League will 
make its yearly contribution of $90,- 
000 in gold. 


* March « 


of the 


Alphabetic 


x Groups * 


‘istrator, Oil Administrator, and Secretary |%@Ving been mentally incompetent when 
of the Interior but he took time off to 


believes | president of the Commission. Th 
want something done you'd better ask | Where a service man violates enlist- | mission also approved the immediate pur- 


a busy man to do it, Mrs. Hattie Nettles ment obligations something more than a ‘chase of 762,186 acres of forest lands in 
of Kirvin, Tex., wrote to Secretary Harold ere presumption of mental incompe- States east of the Great Plains. Likewise 
L. Ickes requesting him to find her son, ncy at the time of the offense is nec- the Commission approved a new land ex- 
Altus Nettles. who was she believed one | °5°@°) to warrant any change in his rec- change plan between the Forest Service 
of the PWA workers. She saw what she |: The President said so in a message and the State Conservation Commission 
thinks is the son’s picture in a newspaper 4) Congress vetoing a bill to give John |of Michigan, .tO promote the future de- 
photograph of the Secretary paying off Thomas Simpkin, dishonorably discharged velopment of both State and National 
road workers. The son left his Texas from the Navy, an honorable discharge. | Forests. The purchases will be made with 
home months ago in search of employ- The President said he did not agree that part of the $20,000,000 allotted from Emere- 
ment. because menta! incompetency has since gency Conservation Work funds by Presi- 

Secretary Ickes is Public Works Admin- deveioped the sailor should be viewed as|dent Roosevelt last Summer for the buy- 


ing of National Forest lands in the East. 


discharged. This is an emergency relief measure. 


query the United States Employment 
‘Service about the matter. He found that Motoring in China 
the man, if really Altus Nettles, had| \fOTORISTS in Great Britain are mut- (HINA is not entirely mot 
given another name and address. In writ- | ~ tering that bicyclists ought to mot & vet but she is os h we minded as 
ing to the mother, the Secretary said hea tax for the upkeep of the roads instead! of Jan. 1. 1934 show d oS. ee 
was making his letter and her request of letting the entire burden fall on the cent in the year. In a . aan of 15 per 
public to aid her in her search. car owner. In this contention the mo-! commissioner in rs ce ge trade 
torists are backed up by automobile manu-. partment of it 
A Commission Dying ates H. E. Stebbins, U. S. Assistant there are 50,000 motor vehicles in all 
OTES were excinanged last week be-|, Commissioner in London, reports| China, 30,000 passenger cars; 10,000 
tween the Secretary of State and the 


to the Commerce Department an organ- | 
/motor buses; 7,000 trucks and 3,000 moe« 
German Ambassador over the final dis- zed attempt to put bicyclists under a 
posal of all cases pending before the 


reg- , 
istration and license system. 

Mixed Claims Commission, United States 

and Germany, with two exceptions. The 

exceptions are the so-called sabotage 

claims and the claim of Mrs. Katherine 

McNider Drier. The notes stated that 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
— OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 


tempts to an.end it failed repeatedly un- 
less the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which drafted the bil, ap- 
proved the amendment. 


May 8 Senator Buckley (Dem.), of 
Ohio, sought to amenx the bill so that no 
margin loans at all would be permitted. 
His amendmeut lost 48 to 30 The follow- 
ing day Senator Costigan (Dem), of Colo- 
roda, sought to transfer the administrative “a 
powers from the new special Commission ss 
to the Trade Commission, and lost 59 t0| [Raia 
21. 

More than a hundred amendments were 
to be offered to the bil!, most of them sug- 
gested to lessen the bill’s effect on “small 
businesses.” To cut short the numerous 
attempts to amend the measure the Sen- 


* 
Tagging’ the Bicyclist 


MACHINE-GUN TRAINING FOR JAPANESE G 


x 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Celebrated its 
first birthday May 12 with Wallace most 
proud of its educational effect. Drouth 
settled on the Middle West to add to the 
administration’s troubles. Congress 
asked to amendment Adjustment Act to 
strengthen the powers of the Admin- 
istrator. Move opposed by food pro- 
cessors. Sugar control added to list of 


adjustment programs when President |the Commission shall not in the future : 
ate, on May 10, agreed to limit debate signs bill. Tariff lowered and process- | be asked to consider any new cases or < N D E X of this | S S U £ e 
- or. a fina) vote could be taken the nex ing tax put on commodity. Wheat con- | cases already decided except in the sab- 


Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulati 


n 
(Column position follows p Pang index from week to week. 


trol program assures farmers of some 
income even if drouth destroys their 
crops. 


Rail Reports Exempted otage and Drier mutters. 


At the meeting of the Commission, held | Agriculture ) . 
1 
in the Diplomatic Room at the Depart- AAA big task ahead of; first viieneny....s000| commen Indi 
ment of State, 18 awards were made, | Drought stalks country, failure of crops sa ppewa indians, rejection of claims 


On the following. day, May 11, amend. oe 
the opposition to the bill as written slowly] 


pev .. 308 :4 
eo : 4 CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. varying from $215 to $60,000. Interest | and higher prices feared ................ 304.3; Judiciary elie 
collapsed. Only one change wa approved; Report made by United States , at 5 per cent per annum also was awarded | Alegholi , American Law Institute meeting. state- 
em mening Forest Service showing that 21,907 | from varying dates. Telling 
cial reports to the Commission. bridges of all types have been built by ; #822 et 304:6; Labor ) 
Moving on to the last major section of ee Ke CCC since its organization, and 2678 Virginia Invades Cuba ‘Banking: Money: Credit Plight of youth in era of unemployment, 
the bill on May 12, the Senate began dis- | are under construction. IGARETTES of local manufacture but! ponds a n 317:1 
cussing the amendments to the Security Wide World Photo made from Virginia type to- | Currencies, Bor level of earnings ..........-. 305 :3 
Act of 1933 wnich had been made a part of} Some of the 700 students at the Hinode Girl s School, Tokyo, learn- FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance |bacco are causing concern to Cuban to-| OVE --icscsceseeeeecceseseetseie 4:0 | mesial Enforcement ; 
ing from army officers how to handle machine guns and rifles. It is Corporation. Most important | bacco growers and Havana-cigarette manu- | 1 
ments, generally speaking, were aimed to part of their schooling. task is the examination of all banks in |facturers. Also, it has caused a decrease | Indebtedness. prospects for relieving... .308:1 | Dillinger. five midwestern States offer re- 
clarify and relax ~ertain sections of the the country. This Jaw as it now stands |in the importation of American cigarettes | Loans to industry, law in the making ....318:7) 4 
Security Act of 1933. A move to repeal | would increase the minimum guarantee |into the Cuban market. Reporting on | S‘cutities. issues registered with Federal, Mapping program to stop activity of 
the whole Security Act of 1933 and re-| oyt some agreement with regard . Further, China will construct rail- which the FDIC puts on each bank |the situation to the U. S. Commerce De- — Commission listed .............. 318:5 et ~oag * hicl i skdenedeesasseeceaawakl 311:4 
| place it with the British Companies Act,| +) the textile interests of the two. | roads, telegraph networks, wireless | account from $2,500 to $1 effective | partment, Consul L. R. Blohm explained| Approaching compromise on, new step aemeee oe goal as ont: 
the English law on the same subject, lost| conference, however, | stations and aviation lines. And in | 1. Before any bank would be ad- |last week that a Cuban cigarette com-| ,. minder 9:1! National 3 
¥ ee oe : grounded, and the British have | doing this, says the report, China | mitted to this insurance, it must be |pany two years ago planted a Virginia Pp eee Ree IN a cessees (1; Navy, busy week in tropics and arctic....309:4 
| ogy Mn ca gg decided to use more aggressive | “welcomes loans for railway build- | examined and approved. The FDIC is |type of tobacco in Cuba. Two crops of| Seven ages in history of U. 8., charts. .303:1| National Recovery Pe is 
means to make known their de- | ing and promises todoits utmost to | now trying to persuade Congress to | this tobacco have been made into a cigar-, Artists, scramble for pictures painted b 
' eurity Act with the British Companies Act d service them and pay past debts.” | postpone the effective date of the in- jette similar to popular American brands. «5 eile lino seca |. Public works artists ................. *'309 
was lost on the floor of the Senate, it is not man S. i to the Com- (All these things Japan told the creased guarantee, but it must conduct The new cigarette retails for 10 cents a Business ‘ Beer and pretzels approved by NRA coe ae 314 :4 
yet dead. Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Con- Said Mr. Runciman the examination lest the postponement |package as compared with 5 cents for| Charts of weekly business indicators....318:3 BUSimess and NRA—weekly survey ...... 314: 
iti . world two weeks ago that she ob- Darrow report of National Recovery Re- 
necticut, who sought to. inject the British) mons: il is not passed. the usual Cuban product. Planters in the | Communications 
law, later obtained the consent of the “Although the British Govern- | jects to.) It is planned to build a Pinar del Rio district have held several | communication bill, delay in passing.....314:4 Depression. ts it IE 
Senate to allow the conferees to go over] ment holds the view that the | telegraph line connecting Nanking _Federal Emergency Relief | meetings to discuss protective measures to c , delay in passing..... Dry euiin te eat one ch ee re 
the question again. Therefore, the con-| )+oblem is one which can only be | with Tibet. More than 4,000 miles FERA Administration. Grants made |PTohibit the growing of American tobacco gigs a en oe oe atid ae. 
ference committee, beside ironing out the satisfactorily by coopera- | Of roads are projected for the com- | 4, ¢ojows: Pennsylvania, $3,315,080; and |USed for the manufacture of cigarettes. 312:7| “public works needed ................ 
points of difference between the House and tion in some form between Japan | ing and promises to do its utmost tO | New york, $3336215. ©  — is 6 Education Lawrence, David. “Rebuilding the NRA”. .320:1 
the Senate, will have to consider the ad-| “0 ke Chi ore self-sufficient in area yenen . Federal millions to assist schools ........ 309:7| March of the Alphabetical Groups ...... 308 : 
| visability of dropping the Security Act| and ourselves, the British Gov- | make me @ © Paris Copies Chicago Negroes, educational needs of ............ Sloan, Alfred P.. member, Exec. Com. 0 
nt cannot allow a possible | agriculture, especially in cotton, and Federal Surplus Relief Cor- N international exposition, involving | Plight of youth in era of unemployment, Business Advisory and Planning Coun- 
for the Companies Act. ernme 4 FSR(¢ 7 Pp ’ ete 317:1| Cll. address. fallacies of NRA labor poli- 
Senator Walcott’s move and the general situation to develop in which ne- make her a real competitor with portion. Reported that ship- an expenditure by the city of 300 mil- P cies. 1 
ispositi f th during the clos-| gotiations may be protracted in- the Japanese in silk production. ments of 40,457,166 pounds of foodstuff | lion francs, is planned for Paris during Food: Food Products Petroleum and Its Products 
disposition of the Senate during the clos 1937. C 1 Edwin A. Plitt h 
itel ithout any immediate If the program is carried forward, | as well as 182,990 gallons of syrup, 1,178,- . onsu Win A. as reported ring cheese, popularity increases..J15'0 | Prevention of waste from new oil pools. .318:7 
ing debate on the Stock Exchange Bill in-| definitely withou y to the D ic h p 
dicated that the whole question ‘of| prospect of settlement.” a unified and more formidable | 579 bushels of feed grain, and 41,855 | ‘0 the Department of Commerce that the | Foreign Relations Postal Service 
amending the Security Act of 1933 may ._. © China may be ready some day to re- | tons of coal for the needy unemployed exposition, the general management of | Tide of World Affairs ..............00000- 308:2 | Air mail, promise of high grade service. .314:4 
6 y . f | were made during April. Food products | Which will be by the French Government, | War debts ‘President | 
be gone over and decided in the confer- HT UP ON ADAM SMITH. sist the imperialistic ambitions 0 | Effect of Johnson Act barring loans to 
RrouG included smoked pork, lard, flour, butter, |is the result of requests made to the | Story of the President's Week : 
] h to carry on a municipal, commercial, and industrial o1-| Why Finland doesn't default........ 
of amendments. been clever enoug y os MATION.”—When Si | Adults neglected in health programs......313: 
p a gy eo prosperous trade while that of the O INFOR ON.”—When Sir HOLC—#o™e Owners’ Loan Corpo- | ganizations in Paris, The idea for such (jovernment Campaign to check maternity deaths....313:7 
rest of the world has been lan- 


imon, British Foreign an exposition has been postponed from | ae 
The amendments which the Senate has John Simo B 8 ration continued tightening postpo Cartoons and editorial comment on Ad 


Catlett, Fred W. 


Health check-up before vacation......... : 
: ., Infant paralysis, new life in campai .313°5 
- |time to time because of the financial ministrative policies ..............+.05. 306 :1 paign on 
urrent comment on national affairs. ...310:1 | ac atienimation «f 
for the fray pon had any further information _re- officers. It sent out a warning to per- * * "Personal 13-2 Public Utilities of fear cure for..313:1 
B cy €.| Eiji Amau, the Foreign ce di rder for 2.500 airplanes | 80S whose mortgages it holds telling Saving a Historic Mission | Personnel ublic Utilities 
His amendments have Administration Ap- spokesman, he of the famous gar ited them that they must begin immediately ON THE bank of a murky, weed-grown Fedl. public utility in- 
“hands-off-China” policy an- ates repaying the principal of the loans at ministration, biog. note, photo...... vestigation, affairs of North American 


canal that goes away with the Geor-. member, Fed]. Home Light & Power Co. and Ill. Power & 
would change the Security Act in a score| Mowncement, had a statement to ef per per monte. 


“No information.” 


- - Loan Bank Bd.. biog. note, photo... .310:5 Light Corp examined 
of ways, almost all of them are alike in| make when the British dispatched 


Choate, Joseph, Jr., Federal Alcohol Johnson public 
When members of Commons ques- National Labor Board. Func- | C®@nges made in status of 16 allot- Control Administrator biography, passed by Congress, summary ......... 2:2 
that they seek to define more closely the| their trade challenge to the Far NLB ments, releasing more than $450,000 for- 2| Radio 
terms of the Act. The most important| East. He said: ‘| of increased shipments of arms to | turns in course of B. aan tentehatien re-allotment to other projects. Granted biog. note. photo. ...................310:2} Droughts, exoneration of radio as cause 
of them deal with the liability of persons “We Japanese were all brought | request of New York City to change loan Thorpe, Willard, Senate refuses to con- 304:5 
issuing or underwriting stocks. The orig- it) d th ouand an enmark, Waller Aun ” : and grant $4,400,000 allotted for con- 
ee up to believe Adam Smith an e 
: inal liabilities put into the Security Act 


re pomtnating as Dir. of Foreign Social Welfare 

an mestic Commerce Bur., Dick- , ‘ 
Webb, Thomas D., vice chairman, Home Supreme Court o - 


Loan Bank Board, biog. note, photo..310:6 Suvreme Court rulings on issues of the 
State of the Union Today . 


ciman, president of the Board of 
Trade, said that a statement would 
be isued later. 

France has protested Britain’s 


to spread over the country with Labor 


Manchester School. The fact that Board seeking settlements. 


Britian has adopted a quota sys- 
tem, which is usually a device of 


struction of eight-story unit at Bellevue 
Hospital to $3,850,000 because of changes 
in plans for structure. Allotted $901,880 


4 have been charged with so terrifying in- 
dustry that it would not venture into its 
ordinary financial operations. 


NR A—National Recovery Administra- 


Prospects for Relieving 


Burden of Indebtedness | 


The two bankruptcy measures, for com- 
position of debts py municipalities and 
for corporate reorganization, are in a fair 
way for final approval by Congress. Both 
but 
conference over Senate 


measures have passed both houses 
have been in 
amendments, 


The Senate and House conferees agreed 
on the municipal bill, which is designed 
to relieve financial distress of cities and 
The 
corporate reorganization bill was sent to 
conference last week, without agreement. 

The municipal bankruptcy conference 
report agrees on the Senate requirement 
of consent of 51 per cent, in amount, of. 
the creditors necessary to the filing of a 
petition for the benefits of the proposed 
law, instead of the 30 per cent the House 
proposed. The agreement also requires 
the plan of readjustment to be submitted 
with the petition and requires consent of 
75 per cent, in amount, of the creditors 
before a Federal court approval of the! 
The agreement, however, excepts 
crainage, irrigation, reclamation and levee 
districts, as to which only 30 per cent of 
creditors are necessary to file a petition 
and only 66 2/3 per cent of them necessary 


other taxing units in the States. 


plan. 


for confirmation of the plan. 


Indian Village Dating Back 


1,900 Years in California 


Two Indian villages, one of them pos- | 
sibly 1,900 years old, the other possibly | 
500, have been excavated on the shores | 
of the dry Buena Vista lake in Kern | 
County, California, by CWA workers un-. 
der the direction of Smithsonian Insti- | 


countries unable to face competi- 
tion, has made a certain impres- 
sion on the Japanese who had been 
accustomed to regard Great Bri- 
tain as a great trading nation. 

“A decade ago the mere an- 
nouncement of such a step would 
have upset Japanese industrial- 
ists. ‘Today they have more con- 
fidence in their power to meet 
competition.” 


And that confidence in the 
Japanese strength is supported by 
a three-fold plan of defense which 
the subjects of the Mikado have at 
their command. 

In the first place, it has not been 
very long since the British, when 
descriminated against by French 
quotas, reminded the latter of their 
most-favored-nation treaty. Now 
the shoe is on the other. foot. 
Japan may do some reminding of 
violations. And this might prove 
embarassing for the British who 
joined two weeks ago in protest- 
ing any Japanese policy in China 
which might be in violation, of 
treaties. 

In the second place, the restric- 
tions laid down by London on 
Japanese imports cannot apply to 
the Dominions. The Japanese 
may play a clever hand by wooing 
the Dominions to them in more 
advantageous trade relations to 
the mother country. Right now, 
John Greig Latham, Australian 
Attorney-General and Minister for 
External Affairs and for Industry 
is being wined 


and dined by | 


sale of plane parts and motors to 
Germany. But the British have 
said that the purchases were for 
civil and not military purposes. 

When Chancellor Hitler’s per- 
sonal disarmament representative, 
General von Ribbentrop, went to 
London May 10 to confer with Sir 
John Simon and Lord Privy Seal 
Eden on British support for rearm- 
ment of Germany he apparently 
was turned down. Officials indi- 
cated that Sir John and Eden were 
“on the receiving end—merely 
listening.” They are not ready to 
enter Britain with Germany and 
France in a three-power air conven- 
tion. 

All this makes more ominous the 
atmosphere in which the General 
Disarmament Conference will meet 
at Geneva in two weeks to hear, in 
all probability, the prouncement of 
its permanent adjournment. 

* 


ALK OF A... COUP DE 


MAIN . . .”—When the 


Council of the League of Nations | 


opens its 79th session in Geneva on 
May 14, the Saar will be on its 
agenda. One thing the Council will 
determine is the date of the plebis- 
cite which is to determine whether 
this territory is to become officially 
French or German. 

But the Council also will have 
before it a disquieting report from 
Geoffery C. Knox, its Saar Commis- 
sioner. This official is reporting to 
the Council that “talk of a possible 
coup de main (sudden attack) on 


tion. Troubles increase for Ad- 
ministrator Johnson as A. F. of L. turns 
on NRA and Review Board brings in 
report charging that Blue Eagle leading 
to monopoly. Gen. Johnson fears rack- 
eteering in code authorities and takes 
precautions. Report of forced code for 
the telegraph industry denied. High 
code prices running against increased 
resistance by buyers. 


—Public Work Administration. 
PWA Announced conference of field 
officials to be held in Washington May 
14 and 15 to discuss procedure in carry- 


ing out final phases of PWA work. 


—- 


cently 60 Saar officers unanimously 
adopted on “essentially political” 
resolutiun protesting, ‘without giv- 
ing any special reason, against re- 
cruiting police officials not of Ger- 
man nationality and declared their 
opposition to any appeal for for- 
eign assistance for maintaining 
public order.” 

In other words, the Saar is 
another one of those “tension spots” 
of the world. 


x * * 
TALY INSURES ORIGINALITY.— | 


Mussolini is making haste to 
complete the corporative state. One 
of the factors that pushes him to- 
ward his goal more rapidly is the 
fear that the evolving Fascist con- 
tour of the German Reich may bid 


fair to challenge the originality of | 


the Italian set-up. 

A reorganization, therefore, of the 
Italian economic life is under way. 
The 13 national eonfederations are 


being reduced to nine categories of . 


to the FERA for State construciion pro- 
jects in Florida and signed a contract 
for a loan of $1,550,000 to the Boston 


Uncle Sam's News Reel 308 °5 | Taxation 


What the States are doing .............. yr age Act of 1934 signed by Pres. new 
& Maine Railroad Company. Gaited Tennessee Valley Authoriiy 
Finance corpo- Government Finance wove of TVA. 
“9580000000 Where Our Government Money Goes.....319:3 | “Equal rights” victory in citizenship field 307:§ 


—_— 


rect loans to business concerns. Al- er 
though the RFC was not pressing for : oe 

repayments, borrowers are paying Off 
loans at the rate of $3,000.000 a day. 


— 


SES—Sel Erosion Service. Soil ero- 
sion control project comprising 
approximately 25,000 acres established 
on the watershead of Duck Creek in 
Smith County, Texas. This is the small- 
est of the projects now in operation. 


.. Do You Like 
The United States News? 


TV AWTennessee Valley Authority. 

Report from Arthur E. Morgan, 
chairman of Board of Directors, show- 
ing rapid progress in construction of 
Norris Dam and development of other 
features of the Tennessee Valley pro- 
gram, transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


e I you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
kK yours who may be interested in subscribing? 
Or better still, if you will send us a list of people to whom 
you think we should mail a sample copy of The United 
States News, we shall be glad to do so. 


Warning Liquor Buyer 


@ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 

22nd and M Streets N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


Please send me The United States News for seventeen 
weeks. 


A dollar is enclosed. 


...... 


Just What He Is Buying 


(Continued from Page 2) | 
leans, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
This is identical as to locations and 
areas with the field organizations of 
the Bureau of Industria’ Alcohol. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit will have 
at the start 1,400 investigators ope- 
rating in the twelve regional dis- 
tricts of the United States. This 
force comprises the 700 former regu- 
lative inspectors of the Bureau oft 


| 
| 


ADDRESS 

L 


be increased to about 1.850. | 


tution archaeologists. Dr. William D Japanese officialdom in Tokyo. | the present governmental system in workers and employers. They are: | Industrial Alcohol and the 700 en- 

Strong and Winslow M. Walker of the Finally, the Nipponese may re- | the Saar has been current in the’ Agriculture, industry, commerce, | forcement operatives of the De- < 
Bureau of American Ethnology supervised; sort to their last weapon—retalia- territory for some time past.” He | credit, and the various professions | partment of Justice. This force will P—6 | 
the excavations. tion. cites, among other things, that re- | and arts. | =aenweeseweeweseeweeeseeeseeeseee ses ws J 
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What the Various States Are Doing; 
Wheels of Industry Turning Faster 


More Men at Work and Deposits Grow—Pro- 
tection for Window Cleaners—Utility 
and Liquor Control Developments 


INDUSTRIAL PICK-UP continues, | merged, said Mr. Pierce, was the result of 
with factories increasing production his efforts. 


and construction gaining. Workers are | 
finding private employment, with increase) Where Lincoln Pleaded Law 
HE LOGAN COUNTY courthouse, 


in factory pay rolls. Bank deposits are | 
where Lincoln pleaded his law cases, 


larger. Mine output shows gains. | 
This is the evidence given by many j. i, be acquired by Illinois as a State 
‘memorial. Citizens of Mount Pulaski, 


States of the upward -trend of business. 
Seasonal lapses are ‘where the building is located, have prof- 
directions, however, as Sum erred it to the State government. 
proaches. | Mount Pulaski is to celebrate its cen- 
Placementc of idle labor in private tennial in “1936. It is hoped to effect the 


employment through the efforts of State 
public employment services in New York 
reached a high level in the first two weeks 
of April. In that period, jobs other than 
civil works positions were found for 4,983 
workers, compared with a weekly rate of 
2,038 in March and 1,502 in February. 

This represents only a small proportion 
of all new jobs filled in New York State in 
that period through various means, as- 


transfer before that time. 

_ Woodford County courthouse at Meta- 
,mora and the old State house at Vandalia 
‘are now maintained by the State as Lin- 


| coln memorials. 


| Liquor Traffic Adjustments 


‘T# NEW HAMPSHIRE Legislature 
meets May 14 in special session for 


serted Elmer F. Andrews, State Industrial | exclusive consideration of legislation look- | 
Commissioner. The result he considers an | ing to legalization of the liquor traffic; in | 
indication of employment trends in the | Rhode Island, Governor Theodore Francis | 


State and evidence of increasing industrial 
activity. 

Employment in factories in New York 
State increased 1.4 per cent in the same 
period. Total wage payments rose 1.2 
per cent. Compared with last year, the 
movement was respectively 32.4 and 47.1 
per cent. higher. 

Sixty plans for construction work on 
factories, mercantile establishments, and 
places of public assembly to cost $481,300 
were submitted to the State Department of 
Labor of New York in April, the highest 
number since July, 1931. The increase over 

ril, 1933, is 82 per cent. 
increase a half billion dol- 
lars in demand deposits in banks in the 
New York area in the four weeks ended 
April 18 is reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

Volume of industrial production in- 
creased further in there 
onsiderable growth in factory employ- 
neat and a rolls in the Philadelphia 
area. The Federal Reservve Bank of Phil- 
adelphia reports little change between 
mid-March and mid-April in the general 
level of commodity prices, with a sag, how- 
ever, in grain prices in the third week of 
April. 

Outstanding developments in the Dallas 
area in April were improved conditions 
in the agricultural and livestock industries, 
due to widespread rains, and continuance 
of a strong demand for merchandise in 
both wholesale and retail channels. March 
sales in department stores were 38 per 
cent higher than in February, according to 
the Reserve Bank of Dallas. ; 

A considerable gain in iron ore ship- 
ments from Minnesota is reported by mine 
inspectors. Iron mines in northeastern 
Minnesota shipped 15,022,477 tons in 1933, 
a distinct gain over last year but below a 
seven-year average. 

In Wisconsin, a gain in egg production, 
the number of hens and pullets on farms 
in the State and the average prices for 
chickens and eggs in April nearly doubled 
the returns of April, last year. Production 
of cheese and commercial ice cream in 
Montana increased in March, accompanied 
by a falling off in output of creamery but- 
ter. 


Check-rein on Public Utilities 

(HE UTILITY SITUATION has shown 

developments during the week, notably 
in Massachusetts, New York and Wiscon- 
sin. Investigations in other States are 
concerned with rate regulation and pros- 
pective reductions. 

Before the State legislature of Massa- 
chusetts is a proposal to authorize the 
City of Boston to establish a municipal 
lighting plant. A saving of half the cost 
of service as now given by the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company through 
operation of a municipal plant was pre- 
dicted by the former city councillor, Fran- 
cis E. Kelly, testifying before the legisla- 
tive committee on municipal finance. 

The case is before the legislature on a 
petition of the Boston administration to 
be allowed to borrot $63,000,000 from the 
Federal Government to construct the pro- 
posed plant. 

The Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin has refused to permit the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company, a bil- 
lion-dollar holding company, to register 
for sale in the State cight debenture issues 
allegedly designed to refinance $261,233,- 
817 in outstanding funded debts. The rul- 
ing is believed to set a precedent. 

The Commission refused to find, in ac- 
cordance with the legal qualifications, that 
the refinancing plan was “equitable, fair, 
and consistent with public policy.” Unable 
itself to penetrate into the structure of 
the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany with its 255 subsidiaries, the Com- 
mission commented that if the complex 
se’up baffled a State Commission, it must 
baffle the average investor. 

Payment of $21,600 by the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company to State Sena- 
tor Warren T. Thayer of New York was 
to compensate him, Senator Thayer testi- 
fies, for the loss of an annual salary of 
$5,500 as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chasm Power Company, when 
that property was acquired by the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Company. 

The hearing before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee of the State legislature brought 
out that the price paid for the property 
headed by Senator Thayer was in excess 
of book value. It: was also told by wit- 
nesses that the payments to Senator 
Thayer had continued over a period of six 
years while he occupied the responsible 


jand warned against the evils of pre-pro- 


Green signed the bill of amendments to 
liberalize the State liquor law; Governor 
Lehman has rejected a bill passed by the 
New York Legislature on the ground that 
a provision to exempt employes of the 
Alcohol Beverage Control Board from 
civil service requirements was discrimina- 
tory. 

State-operated liquor stores in Virginia 
began the sale of liquor. Fake liquor 
projects were seized in California, and 
bootleggers were warned by State authori- 
ties in Illinois that it was intended to put 
them out of business in that State. 

A special commission has recommended 
to Governor Winant a plan for legalizing 
liquor traffic in New Hampshire which 
would set up a State store system with 
distribution of liquor by the glass through 
hotels and restaurants. State prohibi- 
tionists are expected to resist liberaliza- 
tion of existing laws. 

Not completely satisfied with the 
amendments to the ‘iquor laws of Rhode 
Island, Governor Green approved them 
as a step forward in driving the bootleg- 
ger out of business. He deplored the 
failure to give full supervisory powers to 
the State Alcohol Beverage Commission. 


hibition traffic. 

The Alcoho] Beverage Control Board of 
Virginia distributed purchases of liquors 
to the State stores in Richmond and Nor- 
folk, where sales began during the week 
with a flurry of public buying. Price lists 
|have been posted and all liquors sold will 


be tested. Drug stores seeking licenses|.. 


, have been warned against selling except 
,on prescription and advised that the law 
does not authorize general sales. 
| Abandonment of state-wide - prohibi- 
|tion in Utah and adoption of laws to 
,permit sale of beer, wine, and liquors 
under State regulation will be recom- 
mended to Governor Blood by his advisory 
committee on liquor control. ‘Whether a 
State dispensary System will be set up or 
what form regulation shall take was not 
indicated in the statement issued by 
Chairman E. M. Bagley. 

Charges that a gigantie scheme to mo- 
nopolize the liquor business and evade the 
— governing sale of alcoholic beverages 
‘was being carried out in Massachusetts 
were filed with the State Alcoholic Bever- 
ages Control Commission by representa- 
tives of the licensing board of the cities 
of Boston and of Lawrence. A large chain 
store enterprise, it was alleged, is evading 
the law through straw license holders in 
many communities, selling at prices with 


pete. 3 

concoctions sold as absinthe contain- 
ing nothing authentic but alcohol, and 
beer that deceptively pretended to be 15 
per cent alcohol, have been seized by the 
California health authorities, Illinois 
realized $128 from the sale of illicit liq- 
uors seized by the State, and warned that 
confiscation of products and punishment 
of distributors awaited <liscovery of illegal! 
traffic by bootleggers and others. 


Boom in Tax-free Pets 

OUNG AMERICA in Reno, Nev., has 

found occasion anda method to 
dodge taxes. Rather than bear the bur- 
den of the cost of a license for a dog— 
traditional next friend—the boy no longer 
aspires to own a dog. 

To satisfy his craving for animal com- 
panionship, however, he is experimenting 
with the possibilities of other animals to 
Share his confidence and deserve his af- 
fectionate regard. A “bummer” lamb has 
been selected by one voung tax-dodger; 
another boy has a bear cub. White rats. 
squirrels, chipmunks, ducks, geese, young 
pigs, land turtles, frogs, chameleons, even 
snakes, and divers sorts of insects are in 
demand in varying favor. 

The local police department reports this 
Situation. 


Anchorage for Window Cleaners 
PLUNGES from precarious perches on 

high window ledges of tall buildings, 
resulting in the death of five window 
cleaners and incidental dangers to pe- 
destrains, in New York last year, have 
inspired State authorities to insist that 
all window clearners shall be properly 
anchored when at their work, as pre- 
scribed by law. 

Owners, lessees and superintendents of 
buildings, window cleaning contractors, 
and window cleaners themselves have 
been warned of their individual and joint 
responsibility and threatened with pros- 


post of chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Service. 


Another point read into the record was | pelts whenever a window is cleaned from 


that the appointment of Senator Thayer 
as head of the Public Service Committee of 
the State Senate had preceded revival of 
the option under which the Associated 


Gas and Electric Company acquired the | 


Chasm Power Company. 
Senator Thayer, testifying, acknowl- 


requirement for furnishing and for con- 


euged all the payments, as charged, made 
to him by the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company. He admitted that he had de- 
manded a written agreement for compen- 
Satory payments; this had been refused, 
he said, on the ground that the franchise 
of the Chasm Power Company had ex- 
pired. 

‘The examination of Wallace E. Pierce, 
representative of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, brought out that the 


accounts of payments to Senator Thayer | 


had been charged to “legal expenditures,” 
“working cash,” “cash advance,” 
the amount of $3,000, to “Chateaugay in- | 
vestigation.” The election of Senator. 
Thayer as president and director of the | 
Champlain Electric Company, with which | 


and, in. 


gambling devices. He has given a hearing 


|are before him for final action. 
the Chasm Power Company had been | ; 


ecution for failure to comply with the 


Stant use of sash anchors and safety 
the outside. The law, effective since 
April 5, is cited by the State Industria] 
Commissioner in letters to real estate 


associations asking cooperation in the 


drive to cut down accidents. 


Odds and Ends of Lawmaking 
ITH most of the State legislatures 
having finished business and closed 
up shop for the present, and matters of 
minor interest generally occupying the tag 
ends of sessions not yet ended, the inter- 
est in lawmaking activity flags. 

| Governor Lehman has signed the bill to 
/authorize the city of New York to seek 
_a& Federal loan of $130,000,000 to finance a 
/municipal sewage disposal system; he also 
approved the measure designed to stamp 
out slot machines and other mechanica] 


for and against the bill for liberalization 
of the parole laws of the State. Many 
measures were passed in the closing hours 
of the session of the State legislature and 


which independent -dealers cannot com-] 


Busy Week for Navy 


In Tropics and Aretie 


Surveys; a New Warcraft 


It was a busy week for the Navy. 
Theoretically destroyed by air attack and 
somewhat damaged actually by the cruise, 
the dirigible “Macon” returned to Miami 
after maneuvers with the fleet in the 
Caribbean. The destroyer “Simpson,” af- 
ter a collision without casualties on the 
night of May 7 with the light cruiser 
“Milwauke., proceede. under her own 
steam to Guantanamo Bay for repairs, ac- 
cording to reports intercepted by the Nav\ 
wepartment from Admiral David Foote 
Sellers, Commander -in-Chief of the fleet. 

And on May 8 the Aleutian Island Sur- 
vey Expedition left Bremerton, Wash., for 
the third year of Navy surveys about 
Alaska. Con.manded by Rear Admiral 
Sinclair Gannon, the expedition is com- 
pused of the mine layer “Oglala,” jour 
mine sweepe"s, and the store ship “Sirius,” 
with the oiler “Ran:apu” joining it later. 

Meanwhile, the new aircraft carrier 
“Ranger,” 13,800 tons displacement, carry- 
irg 72 piunes of various types and built 


of State-owned land, to be exempt from 
taxation, for use as a marine terminal 
at Bayonne, is authorized in a bill signed 
by Governor Moore of New Jersey. An 


appropriation of $45,000,000 for State high- 
ways is under consideration by the State 
legislature. 

Governor White prorogued the Ohio 
general assembly until November, because 
of deadlock on State legislation; as a re- 
sult, failure of provisions for local govern- 
ment and revenue raising create a disturb- 
ing situation. A special session to be 
called in June will consider banking and 
building and loan legislation, among other 
matters of immediate importance. 

A board of five members is set up to 
control milk production and distribution 
ir Rhode Island under a bill just signed 
by Governor Green. He has also approved 
& measure to regulate the operation of 
motion picture machine: 

Governor Horner has denounced opposi- 
tion in the State legislature of Illinois 
which is obstructing passage of a bill to 
provide for State cooperation in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration prografi.' al Newport News, will be placed in com 
The bill would give the State Attorney mission May 26. The commanding of- 
General control of prosecution of code ficer of this f-urth plane carrier is to be 
agreement violations within the State. | Capt. Arthur Leroy Bristol, recently navai 


A number of minor bills recently enacted | attache at London and holder of several | 


by the State legislature received the signa- war medals, including the Distinguished 
ture of Governor Horner. | Service Medal of the War Department. 


Caribbean Cruise and Alaskan | 


| 


| Scramble For Pictures Painted 
L_By Public Works Artists 


Demand From Public Officials Exceeds Supply—Nation, 
Grown Art Conscious, Offers to Buy 


A tidal wave of art appreciation ap- | financial being—complains exultantly that 
‘pears to be sweeping the country as a re- | more requests for pictures have come from 
‘sult of the Public Works Art Project an4 |Government officials than there are pic- 


‘Washington, According to PWA and U.| mittee on Fine Arts to the ‘Treseury De 
S. Treasury officials, practically "ran one | partment, and prime mover of the whole 
ir. the country is art-conscious. This in- | movement. point with pride to the fact 
cludes members of Congress and Cabinet that twerty thou.and tourists have 
| /upon tne good, the true and the beautifu 
‘great yearning for art remained dormant Mot pn this, but though the 30,000 art 
until the last of April, when the Corcoran objects turned out by around 3,500 artists 
it |on Government relief ay in four months 
the metaphor—as oug e see ‘belong to the Government, people still in- 
things artistic had been firmly implanted gist = trying to buy ‘em. “aes 
in American soil and needed only the; president and Mrs. Roosevelt selected 
Midas touch of the Government—$1,400.,- | “ 
000, to be exact—to burst into full flower m 
'fices. enators, Congressmen an Ov- 
ernment officials have sent in requests for 
sketches depicting all phases of American | 
life from the New York subway to the fices, the paintings to remain there per- 
‘Tiorida grapefrui. Once the American ayy jo 
people had been awakened, there was no men? One 
holding them. Public buildings, including schools, hos- 
L. W. Robert Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury—under whose ee | ee their share of the products of the 


pitals, city halls and so on, have been al- | 


Federal Millions i 
To Assist Schools 


Appeals for Help in Saving 
Educational System 


The little red schoolhouse on the hill 
and the moderr school in the city are 
alike concerned in appeals now being 
voiced in Congress to aid education. 

The Douglass bill to authorize a Con- 


gressional propriation of $75,000,000 as 
an emergency measure for one year would 
assist the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. It is being pressed 
by a House Committee on Education 
group who say it will command support of 
«ll interested in education. It would de- 
clare an economic depression created an 
educational crisis and Federal aid is 
necessary for proper maintenance of 
.100]1 terms. The bill would require allo- 
ea'‘ion of the fund so as to assist schools 
of less than college grade, including 
“'vately supported ‘ree-tuition schools, 
in need. 
| Another measure, pressed before the 
| Jouse Committee on Rules, would create 
-% special House committee to consult with 
the National Recovery Administration in 
|protest against proposed increased prices 
for schoolbooks under the textbook code. 
Representative Johnsun (Dem.), of Ana- 
‘darko, Okla., against the textbook in- 
‘creases, later stated Administrator John- 
son, of the NRA, had telephoned him he 
was going to throw out the textbook 
| code as no~ drafted. 


ment Division the art impulse had its [Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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your mind... you feel great 


in the clean, cheerful, air-conditioned trains of 
Chesapeake and Ohio. There’s conviction in your 
voice and vigor in your bearing. Why 


Who wouldn't feel fine and 
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George Washington’s Railroad— Original Predecessor Company 
Founded by George Washington in 1784 


your order—food fit for a king’s taste— prices 
scaled down to a commoner’s pocketbook . . . and 


you sleep like a kitten. It does make a difference 
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‘Silver Nationalization’: 


How It Would Be Done . . 


Legislation Before Congress Proposes 
Government Take Title to White Metal; 
Mandatory or Permissive Plan? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has been 

discussing with Members of Con- 

gress the possibility of “nationalizing” 
silver. 

The silver bill pending in Congress 
provides for the “nationalization” of the 
metal, that is, for- vesting title to it in 
the Federal Government. But the bill 
is mandatory—that is, it would order 
the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury to take certain steps, “nation- 
alization” among them, with regard to 
silver. The President has indicated 
that he favors a permissive measure— 
that is, one which would permit the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to take certain steps with re- 
gard to silver should they feel that 
those steps would be in the public in- 
terest. 

President Roosevelt has been discus- 
sing with Members of Congress the 
possibility of making a silver measure 
both mandatory and permissive. It 
might be mandatory in the sense that 
it was a declaration of monetary policy 
by Congress stating an ultimate objec- 
tive. It might be permissive 1n the 
sense that it would leave the method 
for reaching that goal in the hands of 
the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Whether the legislation finally is 
mandatory or permissive, “nationaliza- 
tion” of silver will undoubtedly be 
provided for. 
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RENOUNCING WAR 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 
Pastor, The Riverside Church, 
New York City 


Before a conference on ‘‘War and Economic 
Injustice," New York City 

“T renounce war. I renounce war 
because of what it does to our own 
men. I renounce war because of what 
it compels us to do to our enemies, 
bombing their mothers in ‘villages, 
starving their children by blockades, 
laughing over our coffee cups about 
every damnable thing we have been 
able to do to them. I renounce war 
for its consequences, for the lies it 
lives on and propagates, for the undy- 
ing hatreds it arouses, for the dicta- 
torships it puts in the place of democ- 
racy, for the starvation that stalks 
after it. I renounce war and never 
again, directly or indirectly, will I 
sanction or support another.” 


THE ENEMIES OF NRA 
General HUGH S. JOHNSON, 
NRA Administrator 
Before a mass meeting at the Ohio State 
Fair, Columbus, Ohio 


“The friends of NRA outnumber its 


enemies by many thousands to one. . 


But the few enemies have certain ad- 
vantages. They are wealthy, power- 
ful, and they do not scatter their shot. 
They all want just one thing, and they 
know exactly what they want—to scut- 
tle the whole recovery program, make 
the Blue Eagle’ walk the plank, hoist 
the Jolly Roger on the Ship of State 
and sail back to the good old piracy 
that brought the crash of 1929 and all 
that has happened since.” 


JEFFERSON, “BRAIN TRUSTER” 
By HENRY W. BRAUDE, 

Philadelphia Communal Worker 
Before the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the United Synagogues of 
America, in Washington, D, C, 

“The reconstruction and betterment 
of the social order in this land of en- 
lightenment, made necessary by chang- 
ing conditions, can and will be brought 
about by methods which are different 
from those invoked in other lands, 
simply because these methods are in- 
digenous to our soil and inherent in 
the nature of a people accustomed to 
constitutional self-government and 
resolutely determined to retain it. 
Were Thomas Jefferson alive today, 
the suggestion may be ventured that 


he would be in the forefront of the © 


leadership sometimes disdainfully re- 
ferred to as the ‘brain trust.’ No two 
greater, more practical statesmen ever 
lived in this land than Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 


CRITICIZES LAW 


By SAMUEL W. REYBURN, 
President, Associated Dry Goods Co. 
At a luncheon meeting of the Sales 

Executives Club of New York. 


“The Securities Act and the stock 
exchange control bill mislead the pub- 
lic and undermine its faith in values 
by attributing all losses to the deceit 
of investment bankers, to speculative 
excesses induced by the exchanges and 
to the larcenous conduct of business 
executives, 

“Designed to eliminate crooked spec- 
ulation and to prevent management 
from taking advantage of inside 
knowledge to the detriment of the in- 
vestors, the Fletcher-Rayburn bill adds 
to the citizen's confusion, because sim- 
ple laws with real teeth in them can 
accomplish these desirable ends with- 
out placing the corporate executives 
and management ir the strait-jacket 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
stock exchange bill of 1934 will pro- 
vide.” 


PLEA FOR INDIANS 
By JOHN COLLIER, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

In a radio address over station WRC of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
at Washington, D. C. 

“The Indian wards of our Govern- 
ment, supported by President Roose- 
velt, are pleading before Congress for 

a chance to live. 

“It is actually, literally true, that for 
most of them the stake is life against 
death. If their and the President's 
plea be not granted, these tribes can- 
not continue to exist. Their individual 
members will be doomed to a deepen- 
ing poverty and misery, to a continu- 
ing death rate mcre than t.ice that of 
the general population, and to com- 
pelled extinction as members of a once- 
great race.” 


“Nationalization” of a monetary metal 
in the United States has been of re- 
cent origin. In March, 1933, during the 
banking crisis, Congress passed a law 
which in effect nationalized gold. That 
law provided that when the Secretary 
of the Treasury deemed it necessary to 
protect the currency system of the na- 
tion, he might require any or all in- 
dustries, partnerships, associations and 
corporations to sell gold coin, bullion, 
or gold certificates to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 


In January, 1934, gold was national- 
ized by act of Congress. Under the 
Act of Jan. 30, title to all gold was 
vested in the Federal Government. 
Moreover, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was given power to set forth rules 
and regulations governing the acquisi- 
tion and use of gold. The Government 
buys and sells the metal at stated 
prices. 

Effect on Silver 

“Nationalization” of silver would be 
very similar to “nationalization” of gold. 
It would vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment sole title to the silver of the 
United States except, of course, that 
which is fabricated. In other words, 
the Treasury would call in from 200,- 
000,000 to 250,000,000 ounces of floating 
Silver which is not earmarked already 
for some commercial purpose. After the 
Government took over silver stocks, it 
would probably also buy scrap silver if 
offered for sale. 

“You have to recognize scrap silver 
just as you recognize scrap gold,” ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Henry A. Morgenthau. 


If the Government is made the sole 
owner of the metal, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would have to buy and 
sell at a certain price, the minimum 
of which might be set by Congress. 
Under the bill now pending, the price 
for such silver could not be less than 
the highest world price paid for the 
metal on the day preceding that on 
which the Treasury took over all sil- 
ver. The Secretary would issue silver 
certificates in payment for the metal. 

Likewise the head of the Treasury 
would be empowered to prescribe the 
conditions under which silver might be 
acquired and held for use in industry 
or the arts, In addition, he would 
be able to say under what conditions 
the metal might be transported, melted 
or treated, imported, or exported. 


Fixing a Sale Price 


One purpose of the “nationalization” 
of a metal is to gain for the Govern- 
ment any profit which may be made 
through the buying and selling of the 
metal. Another purpose of “nationali- 
zation” would be to give the metal a 
more stable value. If the Government 
were the sole buyer at a fixed price, 
there would be no market price which 
might be higher and cause people to 
sell the metal on the market rather 
than to the Government. When the 
United States was on a bimetallic 
standard during the last century, the 
fact that the market price of silver 
differed from the mint price, made an 
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Editor's Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of mazimum 
interest to readers. Exerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Prices of Commodities Higher? 
Sir: 

I doubt the truth of the conclusion 
that prices are higher than a year ago. 
I am a daily purchaser of foods of all 
kinds and I find prices generally lower 
than a year ago for fruits, vegetables, 
canned goods, meats. 

Of course there are daily ups and 
downs, especially in vegetables; meats 
are steadier—Cudahy's sliced bacon 
(one of the best flavored and uniform) 
was 20 cents a pound all Winter, went 
up a few weeks ago to 25 cents, but is 
now 22 cents. Eggs and butter were up 
for a while but are back again as low 
as a year ago. Bread and cakes are 
about like last year. 

Our present “hocus-pocus” dollar may 
not be worth more than 60 cents in for- 
eign markets, but in the United States 
it is still buying everything as though 
it were still our dollar of 23.22 grains, 
good for 100 cents the world over. Cot- 
ton may be dearer, but it is not because 
of the dishonorable conspiracy to de- 
base our currency. Why should fuel 
and light be dearer? Gas and electric 
rates have not gone up. Read the ads— 
and you will find clothing still cheap 
enough. 

I doubt if those Government statis- 
tics on prices are worth the paper they 
are printed on for forming any con- 
clusions. Of course average prices of 
several commodities at any time, by any 
system, are a joke. 

I have been wondering what becomes 
of the various processing taxes. They 
do not appear to be passed to the con- 
sumer. Possibly the farmers sell that 
much cheaper to the packer and miller. 

HENRY W. STRUSS, 
(Retired Manufacturer and Importer.) 
New York, N. Y. 


x* * 


Like a Soap Bubble? 
Sir: 

_ Now, to say the least, I like the com- 
ments by you on the last page of your 
paper. 

Of all the red tape that has to be 
run off to get anything done! * * * 
To tell a story: I loaned a farmer 
$2.200. Under pressure he paid me 
$200, plus interest, at 7 per cent, pay- 
able semi-annually. After six years I 
reduced the interest to 4% per cent, 


unsatisfactory working out of the 


monetary system. When the market 
price was lower than the mint price, 
silver was overvalued as money and 


had a tendency to drive the gold out | 


. of circulation. When the market price 


was higher than the mint price, silver 
was undervalued, and there was a ten- 
dency to replace it with gold. 

“Nationalization” of silver would not 
mean that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would call in the silver dollars and 
Silver fractional coins now in circula- 
tion, 


‘withdraw from all labor 


_ceipt of check. 
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provided he paid the interest promptly. 
otherwise, 7 per cent. 

Now he is after a Government loan, 
ignores the interest and taxes, think- 
ing the Government will relieve him of 
the extreme burden of paying so much 
interest. 

He wanted me to help him, so I fore- 
closed on him. Maybe he will get the 
loan quicker. I offered to shave the 
note $800; but no, the Government 
loan is better than any offer I can 
make him. That’s something like the 
way the President is trying to run the 
Government. Darn the cost, spend the 
money! We got it, and if not, why tax 
the people? The people are easy to 
control; soak them! 

I am unable to buy hardly anything 
but what there is a tax on it, 

High wages means high cost of liv- 
ing. The bankers want high living so 
as to clear their coats of investments 
that were heavily watered and over- 
valued, 

Then will come a worse dose than 
the one of ’29 and '30 and down will 
come all living costs to a level of that 
of other nations of the world. 

Then the Government will have to 
wipe the slate clean and start all over 
again. .° ° ° 

I like your paper. It is the best in 
the country. It is the only publication 
of news I take. It is news that I want 
and the unrestricted letters and opin- 
ions of different people and what they 
think of this administration. Experi- 
ments have made the rich richer, the 
poor poorer. The farmer is worse off 
then ever. 

Nothing but a soap bubble—pretty to 
look at, but that’s all! 

A. BURTON WORLEY. 
Thompson, Ohio. 
* * 


An Old Age Pension Plan 
Sir: 


On reading the very comprehensive 
review of discussion of old age pensions 
in your News Weekly of April 30 I am 


moved to write you regarding the 
Townsend plan known as “Old Age Re- . 


volving Pensions, Ltd.,” originated in 
California and incorporated under the 
laws of the State. 

It is a nonprofit organization formed 
for the purpose of acquainting the peo- 
ple of the nation with the details of the 
plan and creating a united demand for 
the adoption of the same as a means 
for national recovery. 

I have always admired and appre- 
ciated your stand on questions of pub- 
lic welfare, and I trust you may see 
merit in this. 

This plan—the ‘'Townsend—involves 
the retiring of every citizen of the 
United States 60 years of age and over 
—whose record is clean, on a pension 
of $200 per month, on condition that he 
for money, 
sperids the same only in the United 
States and within 30 days after re- 


The funds for the pehsion to be 
raised by a general graduated Federal 
Sales tax. 

May I mention a few of the benefits 
of the measure—if such a plan is 
launched by our Government? 

Ist. After the plan is established the 


»> 


easy and free flow of money due to 
revolving feature. 

2nd. Retiring the many 60 years of 
age and more will relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. 


3rd. No one with a criminal record 
can participate in benefits so a saving 
to the Government in the enormous 
cost of crime committed for gain, as 
most crimes are. 

4th. Elimination of all need for saving 
for old age—thus adding to the volume 
of money in circulation. 

5th. Automatically, each younger in- 
dividual is purchasing a retiring an- 
nuity. (Ins. for old age.) 

6th. Relief of terrific mental strain, 
illness, insanity, suicide, malnutrition 
and suffering of various sorts due to 
worry and lack. 


7th. An immediate speeding up of 


industry of all kinds, also professional 
services as medicine, dentistry, hospital- 
ization etc. Educational and cultural 
activities enlarged and increased. 

The idea has been pronounced work- 
able and economically sound. 


If it can be adopted it will lift a 
great burden from our long suffering 
splendid people. It can and should do 
away with all this wicked graft and 
reckless spending of funds which is 
benefiting mostly a greedy few, others 
only superficially. The mass of the 
people are still in distress—new needs 
are not relieved—all that has been done 
is about as effective as baling the ocean 
dry with a quart cup. 

The plan is attracting much atten- 
tion on the West Coast. I am sure 
from the point of news alone you will 
like to know of it. 

FRANCES C. TITUS. 
Villa Ridge, Il. 


Government Interference in 
Business 
Sir: : 

The Act under which it is sought by 
the men in charge of the general Gov- 
ernment to interfere in every species 
of private business is unconstitutional. 

The-Supreme Court heretofore could 
be relied upon to stop such acts. A 


new set of Congressmen and Senators > 


should be elected to take the place of 
those who voted for this measure. The 
Constitution is for the purpose of pre- 
venting those in power from doing such 
things. It is provided in it how the 
will of the majority can add and take 
from the powers of the general Gov- 
ernment: 

We are a liberty loving people, who 
do not look with favor upon some few 
men usurping power not conferred on 
our general government. We are able 
to decide such thinks for ourselves not, 
subject to the will of little men who 
think they know it all. | 

The five years usually running from 
the bottom of a panic have elapsed and 
all are ready to do business, but can- 
not. because of interference with busi- 
ness. Business is based on principle, 
not authority. 


It is said those who are governed 


least are governed best. 
GEORGE BOWEN CLEVELAND. 
Mobile, Ala. 


The ‘Token’ Payments: 
What They Mean... 


Nations’ Avoidance of Default on Debts 
By Paying Part of Sum Due as Sign of 


Good Faith 


is a ‘token payment’?” 

This is a question many people 
have been asking since the State De- 
partment on May 10 informed the 
diplomats of nations which owe war 
debts to the United States that “token 
payments” no longer will serve to keep 
them from being in default. The next 
installments on the debts are due on 
June 15. Nations which are in default 
cannot borrow money from, the United 
States under the recent Johnson Act. 

In order to get the real significance 
of the term as it is used in connection 
with the war debts, it is best to turn 
to the various meanings and connota- 
tions which have attached themselves 
to the word “token.” 


Some Meanings of Word 


First of all, “token” means a sign, 
symbol, or evidence, representing some 
other thing. An early illustration of 
this usage, which likewise holds good 
for this day and age, is found in the 
following words in Mandeville’s 
Travels: 

“And he (image of Justinian) was 
wont to holden a round Appelle of Gold 
in his Hond: But it is fallen out there- 
of. And Men seyn then that it is a 
tokene that Emperour hathe y lost a 
gret partie of his Londes and of his 
Lordschipes.” 

A “token” may be a memorial of 
friendship, or love, a keepsake or sou- 
venir. Othello says: 


“It was a handkerchief, an 
antique token 
My father gave my mother.” 
In this connection, one early English 
writer has said: : 
“There are tokens of love; there are 
tokens of enmity; in the one case a 
man just winks, and holds out cold 
iron. As a love token. 
“He tuk a white saxpence 
and brak it in twa, 
Saying, think of me lassie 
when I am awa.” 


A Sign of Good Faith 


A “token” may be something that 
serves as a pledge of authenticity and 
good faith. This is illustrated in the 
words: “A ring to show for token,” from 
Browning’s “Ring and the Book.” 

Then there is token money. Early 
traders used pieces: of metal—copper, 
tin, and lead—at the value stamped 


on them, which was more than their . 


intrinsic value, for making change. In 
this country, fractional silver coins are 
token money, for they represent a 
higher value than their intrinsic worth. 

The word “token” has other mean- 
ings and connotations. But these are 
sufficient to explain the meaning of 
the term in connection with the war 
debt payments. 


Recognition of Debt 

A token payment is one which rep- 
resents the full payment which is 
owed. It is an evidence of good faith 
on the part of the debtor, that he 
recognizes his indebtedness to the 
creditor. 

A token payment is made when the 
debtor feels that he cannot make the 
full payment and yet does not wish to 


Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs 


Coordinator, 
Oil Administration 


JOHN COLLIER 

Believes the red brother should be trained to 
organize for self-government under 

new bill of rights 


|F and when the red men vanish as a race in 

America and their final history is written, 
the name of John Collier will loom large as one 
of their best friends and consistent’ defenders. 
As Commissioner of Indian Affairs and long be- 
fore, he has favored giving the American In- 
dian a “comeback” opportunity. He is now ad- 
vocating the pending administration Wheeler- 


Howard “bill of Indian rights.” 


Mr. Collier was born in 1884, in Atlanta, Ga. 


He studied in New York and Paris. 


Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 


ganizer of the National Community Center As- 
sociation in 1915, he became its secretary and 
For four years he was the 
director of the national training school for com- 
When he moved to California 
he was appointed to the State office of Director 
Meantime he 
helped organize, and was a director of, the 
Child’s Health Organization, now the American 


later its president. 
munity centers. 


of Community Organization. 


Child Health Association. 


For fourteen years, Mr. Collier has studied 
He was executive secretary of the 
American Indian Defense Association from 
1923 until he became Commissioner. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Ickes, he 
wants the Wheeler-Howard bill a law because 
it would grant Indians, under Federal responsi- 
bility, freedom to organize for self-government, 
would enable training in administrative and 
economic matters, would conserve and develop 
Indian lands and establish a special court for 
justice in matters affecting Indian communities, 

“The paramount responsibility is with the In- 
says Mr. Collier. 
a protecting guardianship, the power should be 


Indians. 


dians themselves,” 


> 


theirs.’ 


For four 
years he was general secretary of the National 


post. 


broad responsibilities. 


An or- 


legislature in 1918. 


Like Dallas. 


tive secretary. 


“Within 
subcommittee. 
come Coordinator. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


HOWARD BENNETTE 


Lawyer whose task it is to bring about a balance 
between supply and demand in 
petroleum production 


HOWARD BENNETTE, of Tulsa, Okla., 

who has just become National Coordinator 
of Refining Operations in the Federal Oil Ad- 
ministration, is a lawyer by profession who has 
been moving up in the petroleum industry for 
sixteen years. He is the industry’s pick for the 
ecretary of the Interior 
Ickes, the Oil Administrator, in an official order, 
declared Mr. Bennette “well qualified” for his 


Mr. Bennette has grown up close to the Texan 
fields and the oil fields of the Middle West. . His 
function will be to bring about, through coopera- 
tion, a balance between supply and demand in 
refinery products to prevent accumulation of ex- 
cess inventories in business. 
the refinery regulation plan recently made pub- 
lic by the Administration. 

Born at Flatonia, Texas, Jan, 14, 1890, Mr. 
Bennette was educated there and graduated in 
law at the University of Texas. 
at Conroe, Tex., from 1910 until he went to the 
When the United States 
entered the World War, he organized a military 
company and was its captain. 

After the armistice, Mr. Bennette joined the 
legal department of the Sun Oil Company at 
In 1919, he was with the Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association, at Dallas, as its execu- 
Four years later he became 
managing director of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association at Kansas City, Mo., and 
later at Tulsa, and became its president a year 
ago. The American Petroleum Institute elected 
him a director two years ago and vice president 
last Autumn. .He was made a member of the 
industry's planning and coordinating committee 
last September and was chairman of its refinery 
He resigned this month to be- 


He will carry out 


Member, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board 


ment. 


Harold L, 


He practiced 


1882. 


Mass. 


activities. 


Vice Chairman, 
Home Loan Board 


Harris & Ewing 


FRED W. CATLETT 
Latest appointment to the two-billion-dollar 
concern that is set up to save homes 
of distressed citizens 


(GOVERNING a system with vast powers 

for protecting the home mortgage borrow- 
ers and lenders in this country is one of the 
newer responsibilities of the Federal Govern- to 
That task is the duty of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and its newest mem- 
ber is Fred W. Catlett, of Seattle, Wash. 

In this two billion dollar system are three 
distinct agencies through which the Board op- 
erates in American finance. 
ers Loan Corporation deals with emergencies. 
It refinances distressed home owners, helps 
mortgagees holding such loans when they are 
in difficulty and seeks to stabilize the home 
mortgage market in the cities. 
Home Loan Bank Board, whose members are 
the directors of the Corporation, and the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations deal with 
long-term objectives. 
stable and economical markets for private in- 
vestment in home loan finance and sounder 
methods of loaning money on mortgages. 

Mr. Catlett was born in Wellsville, Ohio, in 
After graduating from WHarvard Uni- 
versity, he was assistant in government on its 
faculty and later lecturer on municipal govern- 
ment there and at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
He subsequently taught law at the Uni- 

versity of Washington for four years. 

_ Admitted to the bar of Massachusetts and 
Washington State in 1907, Mr. Catlett has been 
practicing law ever since. 
American Bar Association as well as the State 
and local associations. 
the Municipal League of Seattle and active in a 
movement to secure a city manager form of gov- 
ernment for Seattle. 
with numerous organizations and has taken a 
leading part in charitable and good government 


The Home Own- 


The Federal 


They look to flexible, 
cally. 


He belongs to the 


He was president of since. 


Mr. Catlett is identified 


—Underwood & Underwood 
T. DWIGHT WEBB 


Responsible for flow of Government credit to 
organizations designed to aid the 


home owner 


WHEN a man is a banker for nineteen years, 
_ Plus twenty-odd years as a corporation ex- 
ecutive before he became a banker, he is bound 
have acquired all 
modern financing. That is the background of 
y Dwight Webb, of Nashville, Tenn., the Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Board. 


Just now, Government financing is Washing- 
ton’s chief activity. 
John H. Fahey’s right hand in administering the 
home loan system. He shares the responsi- 
bility for directing this Government credit chan- 
nel for money on long-time terms to organiza- 
tions such as, building and loan associations. 


There are five members of the Board. They 
are in personal teuch with certain sections of 
the country, for their particular work, in ad- 
dition to general matters, is allocated geographi- 
Mr. Webb’s special jurisdiction is over 
Board matters concerning Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
New En 
special a 
members. 


Mr. Webb was born and reared in Tennessee, 
and is 67 years old. His birthplace was Mem- 
phis but when Grover Cleveland was serv- 
ing his first term at Washington, Dwight Webb 
was a schoolboy in the academy at East Nash- 
ville. Mr. Webb has been a Nashville neighbor 
of. Majority Leader Byrns of the House, ever 
He began business as a clerk in a tele- 
phone office at Nashville in 1887. 
he was treasurer of the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Company at Nashville. Then from 
1912 to 1931 he was executive vice president of 
the Fourth and First National Bank and Nash. 


the fundamentals of 


Mr. Webb is Chairman 


The Chairman has 


land more particularly and there are 
ocations of States to the other three 


For 22 years 


ville Trust Company. 


have the stigma of “default” attachea 
to his financial reputation. 

Token payments on the war debts 
were first made: in June, 1933. The 
preceding June had marked the end of 
the so-called Hoover moratorium year 
during which the nations had, by gen- 
eral agreement, postponed payments on 
inter-governmental debts for one year. 
When it came time for the December, 
1932, payment, the first after the mora. 
nations asked for an ex- 

Sion of the postponement iod, 
The United States refused. Pg Dee. 
15, six nations paid in full, while seven 
nations failed to pay. 

When the June, 1933, payment was 
due, only one nation—Finland— paid 
in full. Five nations made “token” 
payments; that is, they paid a small 
sum in recognition of their debts. For 
example, Great Britain owed on that 
date $75,950,000 and made a token pay- 
ment of $10,000,000. 

Defaults Avoided 


When these first “token” 

Payments 
were received, President ecsseeit: said 
were “accompanied by clear 
asknowledgement of the ” 
debt itself. 


“In view of these representations and 


of the payment, I have no personal 


hesitation in saying that I do not con- 
Sider the resultant situation as a de- 
fault.” 

In December, 1933, Finland again 
paid in full, and five nations a 
token” payments. For example, Great 


Britain paid a “token” of $7,500,000 in - 


lieu of what was due, or $117,670,765. 

The countries which have made these 
“token” payments have not been held 
to be in default by the United States, 
It would seem, however, that the Amer- 
ican Government is about to end this 
policy, and to require more than a 
“token” from a nation if the latter 
would be kept from being classed with 
the defaulters. 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


—HOW MANY automobiles are 
* there in the world? How many in 
the United States? 

A.—The Department of Commerce 
estimates the total number of automo- 
biles in the world as of January 1, 
1933, to be 33,568,295. Of this number, 
24,317,020 are in the United States. . 
+ + 

Q.—When was the last time the Sen- 
ate of the United States sat as a Court 
of Impeachment? 

A.—May 15, 1933, to May 24, 1933, 
when Harold Louderback, judge of the 


United States District Court for the 


Northern District of California, was 
tried. 
+ 


+ 
Q.—Is beef-cattle a basic commodity 
ae the Agricultural Adjustment 
ct? 
A—yYes. Beef cattle are now listed 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as a basic commodity. Full provisions 
of the law may now be applied to con- 
trol beef-cattle production, and pro- 
ducers are eligible to receive benefits 
payments for adjusting their produc- 
tion in accordance with a program 
which may be developed by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
+ + 


Q.—What are the duties of the Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs? 

A.—The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has charge of 
the Indians of the United States, their 
education, lands, moneys, schools, and 
general welfare, and the purchase of 
supplies in connection therewith; also 
the education and health administra- 
tion of the natives of Alaska. 

+ + 


Q.—By what authority does the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture fix standards of 
wheat? 

A-—The Secretary of Agriculture 
fixes standards of wheat pursuant to 
the authority vested in him by the 
United States Grain Standards Act ap- 
proved August 11, 1916. 


Q.—What is the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation? 

A.—It is a Corporation created by an 
Act of Congress, approved Jan, 31, 1934, 
to aid in financing the lending opera- 
tions of the Federal Land Banks and 
Land Bank Commissioner, particularly 
the farm debt refinancing program be- 
gun in the Spring of 1933. To carry 
out its purposes, the Corporation is aue 
thorized to issue and have outstand- 
ing at any one time a total of not 
more than $2,000,000,000 of bonds. The 
Corporation has its principal office in 
Washington, D. C., and is managed by 
a board of directors consisting of the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, who is the chairman of 
board; the Secretary of the Treasury 
or a Treasury officer designated by 
him; and the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner. 

+ + 

Q.—When did the first Congress 
convene? Where were the first ses- 
sions held? 

A—The first Congress assembled 
March 4, 1789. The first and second 
sessions of the First Congress were 
held in New York City; subsequently, 
including the first session of the Sixth 
Congress, Philadelphia was the meet- 
ing place; since then Congress has con- 
vened in Washington. 

+ 

Q.—For whom will the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, D. C., per- 
form tests? 

A.—The Bureau’s functions are exer- 
cised for the National Government, 
State governments, and, subject to rea- 
sonable fees, the general public. 

+ 

Q@.—How is the Pan American Union 
supported? 

A.—It is supported through the joint 
contributions of its members, the 21 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Each nation annually pays that part of 
the budget of expenses which its popu- 
lation bears to the total population of 
all the Republics. 
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A Simpler Code of Criminal Laws 


As a Forceful Curb on Violations 


Plea of the President and 
Chief Justice for a Re- 


statement of, Statutes by 


Nation’s Lawyers 


A clear, simple restatement of American 
criminal law would put a mighty weapon 
into the hands of law enforcing agencies. 

This was President Roosevelt's sugges- 
tion, last week, to the American Law In- 
stitute, which was holding its annual con- 
vention in Washington. Together with 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, the 


President recommended that the Institute 


undertake the task of clarifying and sim- 
plifying the criminal law. 

Pointing to the work which the Institute 
has already cone toward restating the 
American common law, the President, in 
@ message to the annual meeting, sug- 
gested that the Institute maintain the 
organization it has built up and put it to 
work on simplification of the criminal 
laws. 

Chief Justice Hughes, who addressed the 
meeting, said that the Institute’s proposed 
code for criminal procedure would be a 
logical prelude to such a restatement of 
the whole criminal law. 

In his message the President said: 

“In 1923 you undertook a great public 
service; namely, the restatement of the 
American common law. For 11 years you 
have been engaged upon this important 
undertaking and your labors have been 
fruitful indeed. 


Foundation Help 


“With the generous cooperation of one 
of our leading public foundations you have 
performed and are performing your task 


in such manner as to merit and to secure | 


public and professional confidence. 

“The success which has attended your 
efforts has been due in large measure to 
the fact that you have succeeded in unit- 
ing, in the conduct of a great public un- 
dertaking in the field of law, the expert 
knowledge of the legal scholar and the 
practical wisdom of the judge and prac- 
ticing attorney. 

“The restatement of the law has not 
yet been completed. You have, however, 
already published the results of your work 
on contracts and agency, and I under- 
stand that the completion of other prin- 
cipal subjects of the common law, such as 
trusts, conflict of laws, torts and property, 
is in sight. 

“I wish, therefore, to take the liberty 


“J TRUST THAT THIS IS BUT A PRELUDE” 


_ Underwood & Underwood 

The Chief Justice in action. Addressing the American Law Institute, 

whose proposed code for crimirial procedure, he said, he hoped would 
lead to a restatement of the whole criminal law. 


important contributions to the solution of ,mated, the courts would make notable 
this perplexing problem.” 'progress toward swifter criminal justice. 

Chief Justice Hughes opened his address rules 
with an appeal for better law enforce- os mposed immediately 
_ment. He called the criminal law the | UP & criminal who pleads guilty, unless 
‘foundations of society's security and asked | ‘he trial court feels that there has been 


& miscarriage of justice or wishes to re- 
hee Institute to further its enforcement. i'view the man’s criminal record. 
‘AS you approach the completion of | 


S | Lawyers must file a motion for a new 

trust that you will contemplate the pone 'Motions for new trials on the grounds of 
, | idence must be made within 60 

tiued maintenance of your organization | 

and carry forward your efforts for the = 

administration of criminal justice. Appeal to the circuit court of appeals 

| “You have already set yourselves to that pee! = 

work in formulating a code for criminal | court. t ti iss 

| procedure. I trust that this is but the | = 

' prelude to a larger task in relation to the | € appeal on five days’ notice. 

substantive criminal law and in conduct-| Appeals to circuit courts are to be heard 


ing the researches which must furnish | 20t less than 30 lays after filing of the 
the basis for sound corrective measures | ®Ppeal, and criminal cases must have 
“suited to the conditions of our day.” priority. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court-must be 
taken within 30 days after the circuit 
court has acted, 


' Qn the point of criminal procedure the 
'Supreme Court itself, over which Chief 
_ Justice Hughes presides, has made notable 
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Mapping Program 
To Stop Activity 
Of the Gangster 


Criminal Who Gets in Fed-: 
eral Clutches Has Only 
One Chance in Twenty of 
Escaping Conviction 


| 


The criminal who falls into the hands 
of the Federal Government has only one 
chance in 20 of escaping conviction. 
Ninety-five per cent or the Federal 
criminal cases which were tried in the 
1933 fiscal year resulted in convictions, 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings re- 
veals. In a radio address May 12, the At- 
torney General traced the Federal Gov- 
ernment drive against crime and its fu- 
ture plans. Four major phases make up 
the Department of Justice’s future cam- 
paign against crime. 


Legislative Program 


ditional annual expenditures to bring their who called the conference. 


average. 


First phase is the passage by Con- 
gress of the 12-point legislative program 
broadening the Federal Government’s 
powers over interstate crime. 

Second phase is the establishment of 
a Federal institute of criminology to train 
law enforcement officers, to assemble and 
translate into action criminal data and 
to encourage improvement of local crime 
work. 

Third phase is the rousing of public 
opinion until it breaks the connections be- 
tween the underworld and political of- 
ficials, 

Fourth phase is the modernization and 
enlargement of the Federal police force 
so that it can fight crime on equal terms. 
To arm his agents with modern weapons 
and equipment, Attorney General Cum- 
mings was last wek talking over with the 
Budget Bureau the matter of an increased 
appropriation. 

What Can Be Done 

“This appropriation, if made by Con- 
gress,” the Attorney General explained in 
his radio address, “will enable the Depart- 
trent to employ 270 additional investiga- 
tors, and to purchase the following equip- 
ment: 20 armored automobiles, 200 fast 
cars, 110 two-way automobile radio sets, 
70 monitor automatic rifles, and 70 sub- 
machine guns.. Both the men and the 
equipment are urgently needed. At the 
present time the Division of Investigation 
has only 419 investigators for a country 


of suggestion that, while you continue to| improvements. It laid down six new rules 
carry forward the clarification and simpli- | for criminal procedure which will become 
fication of what we lawyers call the private effective in September. Almost all of the 


that covers more than three and one-half 
million square miles and numbers more 
than 125,000,000 peorle. 

“The War Department has generous!v 


Between the time that an appeal is 
filed from the decision of the trial court 
to the time that the appeal is approved, 


civil law, serious consideration should be 
given to the question of whether you 
should not now begin an undertaking of 
equal importance in the field of the sub- 
‘Stantive criminal law. 
Need for Revision 

“There is an urgent need for intelligent, 
painstaking and patriotic work in this 
field. There is no organization better 


fitted for this great task than the Amer-j 


ican Law Institute. 

_ “We all realize, of course, that the prob- 
lems of our criminal law and its ad- 
ministration cannot be solved by any one 
agency. Much of the necessary work can 
be effectively done only by public commis- 
sions charged with the duty of making 
special investigations and recommenda- 
tions. 

“However, such an organization as yours 
is peculiarly well fitted for the task of 
carrying on those intensive and scholarly 
investigations which educate the public 
and furnish essential material and sugges- 
tions to public commissions and legisla- 
tive bodies. 

“I need not point out to you that the 
adaption of our criminal law and its ad- 
ministration to meet the needs of a 
modern, complex civilization is one of our 
major problems. I believe the American 
Law’ Institute is in a position to make 


Major Crop Failures 
Feared From Drought 


The Farm Problem Assumes a 


Changed Aspect 
[Continued from Page 2] 

It is the same in the other crops named. 

However, under the contract, the 
farmer agrees to plant a minimum num- 
ber of acres of wheat to qualify under 
the contract. Now that planting is being 
waived in drought-stricken districts so 
that the farmer can save the price of 
seed, where it looks as though there could 
be no crop anyway. So far 352 counties 
in 11 States have been affected by this 
ruling. Others may be added. 

But it isn’t only drought that is wor- 
rying the farm country. Along with the 
dust has come a recurrence of insect 
plagues. Grasshoppers are making their 
appearance. Cinch bugs are a worry for 
Iowa farmers with their corn crop. Pests 
apparently have been thriving on the dry 
weather. It is a discouraging picture for 
many. 

Secretary Wallace has this to say of 
the situation: 

“The present is a most unusual drought. 
It is almost unheard of to have dry 
weather through the Winter and Spring 
in the Middle Western United States. A 
somewhat similar situation developed back 
in 1894 but that was before the time of 
any but the old timers in the farming 
business. 

Reserves Needed 

“Right now, because of a loss of for- 
eign markets, this country is striving to 
bring production down nearer to the 
needs of the domestic market. During a 
period when production control is neces- 
Sary it is very important to have a safe 
reserve of foodstuffs. 


“The farm program has to be flexible 
so that the cotgtry will be prepared for 
eventualities. 


the country should 
tuffs held in s 
burden the 


kets. But they must b 
insurance against embarras 
that arise from the fact ¢ 
is not an exact science and must de- 
pend on nature. 

“Through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, machinery can be developed to 
achieve that sort of balanced system. It 
would avoid the mistake of the former 
Farm Board by keeping any surplus from 
burdening markets. 

“A system can be visualized that would 
follow along the lines of the present corn 
loan system. By loaning at prices above 
the market, stores are built up and sealed 
on the farm so that they de not hang 
over markets to depress them. 

“In a period of glut, the Government 
might stand a small loss on the liquida- 
tion of these holdings, but in a year of 
shortage they would stand the country in 
good stead.” 


the criminal shall aot be released on bail 
bond unless the trial court believes the 
questions raised are “substantial.” 


rules were intended to shorten the time 
‘between sentences and the filing of ap- 
peals. With the stalling for appeals eli- 
. 


offered to the Department of Justice the 


Educational Needs Southern States covered by these figures. 
Of Nation’s Negroes | These findings were reported to the Na- 


tional Conference on the Education of 
‘ Negroes by its committee on financial 
Necessity of More Funds to. support of Negro education. 


Raise Standards in South The conference was held in Washing- 
ton May 9 to 12, Educational and civic 
Despite the fact that Southern States leaders throughout the country have 
are making a greaier effort to support | Mailed it as one of the most important 
public education, considering their per’ ae,” life of Negroes during this 
capita wealth, than the average State, ii | The meeting was opened by an address 
would require more than $400,000,000 ad- by Secretary of the {nterior Harold Ickes, 
He declared 
outlays for education up to the national that the colored children of the Nation 
‘should be better schooled and that the 
An additional $40,000,000 expenditure “Negro problem should be recognized as 
would be necessary to bring outlays for individual and not racia!.” 
the education of Negro children up to’ Dr. George F. Zook, United 


States 


the average for white cnildren in the 14 | Commissioner of Education. also addressed 


_the meeting at its opening session, call- 
ing upon the educational leaders present 
to give greater attention to adult educa- 
tion among the Negroes. 


_ President Roosevelt, in a message ad- 


‘dressed to the conference, expressed the 
hope that it would “result in rendering 
‘the significant service it aspires to render 
to our country and to the Negro race.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Federal Office of Education to study cer- 
tain fundamental problems peculiar to 
the education of Negroes, because of their 
social and economic status and to focus 
the attention of thoughtful people on the 
educational issues involved in the de- 
velopment of an American culture which 
would be most constructive for both Ne- 
‘groes and whites. 


' Barmers could ask nothing more dependable than the Reo 

Gold Crown Engine, nothing more suitable to the ever 

changing requirements of farm hauling. Built by Reo, to 

the highest Reo standards, it will go on taking the hardest 

punishment long after ordinary engines have outlived their 

usefulness. Available in all Reo Trucks and Speedwagons 
—at prices lower than ever before. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


use of Army planes in emergency situa- 
tions.” 


' TON CHASSIS 
Oude 


Reo Trucks range from 5 to 4-6 tons, prices 
from $530 chassis f. o. 6. Lansing, ples tax. 
Powered by Reo Gold Crown 6 and @ cyl. Engines 


LANSING 
MICHIGAN 
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@ 1934, Licczrr & Myzrs Tosacco Co. 


the cigarette 


thats MILDER 


the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


~— they age good grapes 


to make rare wines 


of ageing in the wine cellars. 


taste and makes them milder. 


e Everything that modern Science 
really knows about is used to 
make Chesterfield the cigarette 
that’s milder, the cigarette that 
tastes better. 


—and they 

like 
that mellow 
good tobaccos 


HERE THE RARE WINES come 
from they know that the two most 
important things in wine-making are the 
selection of the grapes and the long years 


IT’S VERY MUCH THE SAME in the 
making of a cigarette. You have to get 
the right tobaccos, then put them away to 
age and mellow in wooden casks. 

You can’t make a good cigarette like 
Chesterfield in a day. It takes over two 
years to age the tobaccos for your Chest- 
erfields—but it adds something to the 
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A New Tax Law: 


In Full Force as 


President Signs 


Provisions of Revenue Act 
Became Effective at Mo- 
ment That President Gave 


Formal Approval 


The hour of 11:40 a. m. on Thursdsy, 
May 10, 1934, was endowed last week 
with signal importance for the tavpayers 


of the country. 


At that minute, on the dot. President 
Roosevelt signed the Revenue Act of 1934 
which raised the annual Federal tax col- 
lections $417,000,000. When the President 
of the United States signs a tax bill, the 
exact hour and minute are closely noted; 
pen finishes 
scratching across the paper, the country 
passes from an old tax structure to a new 


for, as the President’s 


one. 


Thus last week, for instance, 


higher rates of the estate tax which the 
Revenue Act of 1934 imposed one minute 
earlier. 

Although he signed the Revenue Act, 
making it law, President Roosevelt has in- 
dicated that he does not favor all of the 
provisions of the bill. Some time in the 
near future he is expected to send to 
Congress a message asking that certain 
sections be changed. The section of the 
bill to which the President most openly 
objects is one which practically exempts 
vegetable oils from the Philippine Isiands 
from a processing tax. 

Most of the $417,000,000 imcrease in 
taxes which the President made effective 
by signing the bill falls on corporations 
and persons with medium sized incomes 
or large estates. 

Major Features of Bill 

The major features of the bill are: 

Revision of the income tax rates in 
such a way as to increase the levies on 
“ynearned” income and on incomes in 
the middle tax brackets; estimated yield, 
$25.000,000 


Continuation of the present capital F 


stock tax which otherwise would have ex- 
pired on July 1; estimated yield, $95,000,- 
000 


Increases in the estate taxes; estimated 
yield, $90,000,000. 

Zlimination of consolidated income tax 
returns for affiliated corporations, $35,- 
000,000. 

Revision of the capital gains and losses 
sections of the income tax law; estimated 

teld, $30,000,000. 

Increased taxes on personal holding 
companies; estimated yield, $20,000,000. 


More Income Tax Returns 
As Scope of Levy Widens 


The income tax returns are picking up. 
During 1933, the Treasury Department re- 
ports, there were 600,000 more income tax 
returns filed than in 1932. The total 
number of returns filed in 1933 was 4,078,- 
640 compared with 3,405,337 in 1932. The 
1933 returns were based on 1932 incomes, 
and the 1932 returns were based on 1931 
incomes. 

Most of the increase was due to a broad- 
ening of the income tax which took effect 
in 1933 on 1932 incomes. The exemptions 
were lowered, bringing more people into 
the income tax brackets. New York led 
the States in the number of returns, with 
a total of 832,485 in 1933. Pennsylvania 
was second with 351,740, and California 
was third with 315,336. 


Provision of More Space 
For Presidential Offices 


While plans for the immediate enlarge- 
ment of the White House Executive Offices 
call for an addition to the present quar- 
ters, eventually the President’s office force 
will be housed in the State, War and Navy 
building. Dr. Charles Moore, Chairman 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, has an- 
nounced that no definite date for this 
change has been set. Before it is made, 
the fund of $4,000,000 which Congress has 
appropriated for the purpose will be used 
in remodeling the State, War and Navy 
structure. 

Four different plans for enlarging the 
White House Executive Offices are being 
considered by the President. According to 
Dr. Moore they provide for increasing the 
office space, including the President's pri- 
vate office, with only a slight disturbance 
to present conditions. 


A Check on Appeals 
In Utility Rate Suits 


Relief for Courts in Act to 
Halt Long Litigation 


The lower Federal courts are expected 


to obtain a substantial relief from con- 
gestion of cases when the Johnson public 
utilities procedure bill, now passed by both 
Houses of Congress, gets into working 
operation. 

The plan, originally sponsored by Sena- 
tor Johnson (Rep.), of California, passed 
by the Senate three months ago and by 
the House last week, purposes to head off 
appeals to the Federal district courts :n 
public utility rate cases. Its effect is to 
keep these cases on appeals in the State 
courts whence they may be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is a jurisdictional change that is aimed 
against utility corporations wearing down 
their opponents by long litigation. 

The bill would amend the first para- 
graph of section 24 #f the Judicial Code, 
by adding a new provision as to jurisdic- 
tion and procedure in any suit to enjoin, 
suspend, or restrain enforcement or execu- 
tion of any order, or compliance there- 
with, of any States or their political sub- 
divisions where jurisdiction is based solely 
on diversity of citizenship or repugnance 
to the Constitution. This change would 
apply where any such orders affect rates 
w public utility may charge, where the 
orders do not interfere with interstate 
commerce, and where there 1s a speedy 
and efficient remedy in the state courts. 

Representative Beck ‘Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., told the House ten million 
investors with aggregate holdings of 
twenty-eight billions of dollars are af- 
fected, while Representative Gilchrist 
(Rep.), of Laurens, Iowa, declared the law 
would not affect Federal courts except in 
a small] fraction of the cases. Represent- 
ative Tobey (Rep.), of Temple, N. H., 
former governor, said the enactment 
would decrease the work of the Federal 
courts by 25 to 40 per cent, and that State 
commissions in all States favor it. 


wealthy man were unfortunate enough to 
have died at 11:41 a. m., on May 10, his 
estate would be taxed under the new and 
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To a Job Fraught 
With Trouble 


As THE British skipper watched his 

craft being warped tmto mooring 
he looked down on the dock and, for 
the first time, gazed on Americans in 
their native heath—or, Colonisis, as he 
would have called them. His eyes that 
had gazed on the wonders of many a 
foreign shore popped wide: 


“Is this,” the astounded Captain in- 
quired, as the story goes, “the land of 
giants?” 

He referred, obviously, to three great 
sea-tanned New Englanders, well over 
six feet in height and with a girth pro- 
portionate. 


This event took place some time ago 
and the name of the duly impressed 
visitor to our stern and rock-bound 
coast has not been preserved to history. 
The names of the “giants” of that day 
have and the one, indeed, who outtopped 
the rest, is indubitably responsible for 
the more than six feet of Joseph Hodges 
Choate Jr. He also contributed to the 
other out-and-upstanding characteristics 
which have marked this line of Yankee 
aristocrats as they served before the 
mast, on the quarter deck; adorned the 
arts and the professions of America’s 
cradle of learning. 


Emperor of Alcohol 
And All He Surveys 


And so, even with the grain of salt 
that usually must be taken with any 
dose of American hyperbole, it isn’t 
such a stretch of the long-bow to call 
the scion of this line a “czar” in his 
own right, a czar indeed who can give 
orders to King Alcohol, in his vested 
authority as Director of the Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration. 


There is one good reason why. Mr. 
Choate, son of President McKinley's 
choice and Theodore Roosevelt's approval 


have the job he holds; he is by birth, 
breeding and inclination, a convinced 
and confirmed Republican. There are, 
likewise a host of reasons why he 
should. 


Mr. Choate calls himself a “rational 
wet” but the writer has never seen a man 
as keenly interested in either side of 
the controversial question of prohibition 
as he is, who looked upon it so dis- 
passionately, so scientifically and with a 
viewpoint bolstered by a philosophy that 
so carefully isolates emotion from rea- 
son and fact from fantasy. 

Why did President Roosevelt hit upon 
this New York lawyer of opposite po- 
litical faith, to take hold of one of the 
most difficult problems which the back- 
wash of nearly 20 years: of the experi- 
ment, “noble in purpose” has washed 
upon its unprotected shores? In the 
first place he knew the man. In the 
second place he was witness to the 
achievement, little heralded but 
thoroughly understo-d and appreciated 
by those who knew, which was the 
unique result of the work of the Volun- 
tary Committee of Lawyers, Inc., of 


It had been flatly and, indeed logically. 
predicted that even if Congress obeyed 
the dictum which was a plank of both 
party platforms, the machinery of re- 
pealing an amendment to the Consti- 


tution could not be built and set into 


AR OF REPEAL ERA 


as Ambassador to Britain, should not ” 


which Mr. Choate was the moving spirit. . 


motion in less than two years. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Voluntary Lawyers Committee began to 
study this situation before 1933. They 
realized the technical difficulties. 


It Looked Like 
A Long Road Ahead 


“The 72nd Congress had not acted,” 
they explained in their final report, “and 
there seemed no probability that it ever 
would act. The 73d Congress was, how- 
ever, expected to propose a_ repeal 
amendment, and was likely to do so on 
the lines called for by both party*plat- 
forms, leaving ratification, for the first 
time in history, to convetnions in the 
several States. Since a violent contro- 
versy was raging as to whether the 
power to constjtute the necessary con- 
ventions was in Congress or in the 
States, it was obviously probable that 
Congress, avoiding the assumption of 
a doubtful power, would leave the States 
to set up the conventions for them- 
selves. 


“No State had provided by statute 
any machinery for constituting a con- 
vention. No precedent existed. The 
difficulties in the way of procuring such 
legislation as would provide ‘truly rep- 
resentative’ conventions seemed, to many 
thoughtful lawyers, insuperable. Yet the 
legislatures of 42 States were to sit dur- 
ing 1933, most of them for short ses- 
Sions, beginning early in the year. Only 
a handful of them would sit again till 
1935. Obviously, if the States were to 
wait for Congress, ratification within 
two years was impossible.” 

That was the situation with which 
Mr. Choate and his colleages had to 
cope. The first move was to secure the 
initiaton of legislaion in all the legis- 
latures immediately, without waiting for 
Congress to act. Meanwhile Mr. Choate, 
in conference with the leading research 
authorities on election-law in the coun- 
try, began the preparation of model 
bills. Alternative drafts were prepared 
and virtually all of the subsequent State 
laws were modeled on one or the other 
of these drafts. More than a week be- 
fore the action of Congress these drafts 
with explanatory memoranda were dis- 
tributed. 


Viewed Prohibition 
From Legal Aspect 


The effort was not propaganda. It 
merely was an effort to provide, after 
careful legal test of constitutionality, 
what was described as “the fairest and 
simplest discoverable method of get- 
ging action in accordance with the will 
of the majority in each State.” 
Mr. Choate’s part his stimulus was not 
a fanatical belief on the subject of the 
use, abuse or ban of the drink that in- 
ebriates aS well as cheers. National 
prohibition written into the Constitution 
of the United States was to him a di- 
rect violation of the principles of the 
Republican form of government. His 
legal mind bridled at any legislation af- 
fecting moral conduct which wa; not 
initiated by the community which it 
affected and which could not be written, 
rewritten or entirely erased by that com- 
munity without the interference of the 
Federal Government. 


It is easy to see how Mr. Choate came 
by his beliefs. It would be hard for a 


man brought up in his environment to | 
He was a de- | 
scendant of that group of men usually | 


have felt differently. 


and inaccurately classified as Puritans, 
His own father, it is true, refers fre- 


On. 


quently to his “strictly Puritan” up- 
bringing. But by the time young Joseph 
Jr., came along, there had been a long 
tempering process that comes with full 
and successful lives, themselves an award 
of the quality of moderation as well as 
the sterner and less amusing virtues. 


It may be mildy interesting to recall, 
in this connection, the counsel which 
the elder Choate tendered his son, just 
before his graduation from Harvard 
when he was worrying over his “dis- 
sertation” and his class poem, to say 
nothing of his examinations. The pa- 
ternal advice was not against indul- 
gence at this moment in the flowing 
bowl alone, nor did he ignore this pit- 
fall entirely. But he did mention in 
passing among other things the danger 
of too much eating and drinking, with- 
out discrimination or emphasis on either, 
when more serious things were under 
consideration. 


College Interrupted by 
Essay at Diplomacy | 


The early life of Joseph Choate was 
the typical life of a New Englander, away 
from home. If he or his father had 
chosen Chicago or San Francisco in- 
stead of New York as his habitat it 
would have been little different. It 
seems characteristic of the successful 
Yankee to become a leader in commun- 
ity, whatever it may be, and still to 
cling naturally and without ostentation 
but as firmly as the rocks imbedded in 
his homeland hill and pasturé, to the 
traditions of his birth. 


Young Choate attended private 
schools in New York and in Massachu- 
setts and went, of course, to Harvard. 
The Choates belong to Harvard and 
Harvard to the Choates. He was, of 
course, an honor man. Little less was to 
be expected from the grandson of the 
doctor who felt fully rewarded with the 
“magna cum laude” which their Alma 
Mater bestowed on his offspring, for the 
hardships it had meant. Scholarship was 
a tradition in the family. 


Joseph Choate Jr. had begun his law 
course when Joseph Choate Sr. was 
selected as Ambassador to Great Britain. 
And so the young man went along, 
firs’ as his father’s secretary, then as 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Embassy. But for all the glory heaped 
upon his father—he was one of Amer- 
ica’s most beloved representatives to 
Britain—a diplomatic career did not 
tempt him. And yet he might have 
brought to it most, if not all, of the 
qualities, the absence of which have 
often. been lamented in some of our 
Official messengers to kings, emperors 
and lesser potentates. 


In a year he was back at Cambridge 
finishing his interrupted law course and 
in 1902 he took his degree and began 
practice in New York. He soon joined 
the old established firm which is now 
Evarts, Choate, Sherman & Leon. 

When the war came he was beyond 
the age that the Nation had decided 
made a man fit for the line and so he 
tried to secure some kind of staff duty 
but the War Department moved so 
slowly in its efforts to discover his use- 
fulness that he secured an appointment 


/ as One of the investigators whose job 


was to aid the Alien Property Custo- 
dian in hunting down the hidden Ger- 
man possessions. Dyes fell to his lot. 


And at that time even the Red, White 
and Blue to say nothing of the Union 
Jack and the Tri-color, owed their bril- 
liance to the German products as many 
a streaked and faded emblem betrayed 


2 


if 


when foreign dyes were cut off. And 
since dyes are first cousin to explosives, 
the Allies found themselves in a bad 
way. The enemy had the world dye 
industry tied up in a tight little bundle 
stamped “made in Germany.” 


Took up Cudgels 
In Repeal Cause 


He became an expert on the subject— 
a@ sort of chemical lawyer. And when 
the war was over he set out to see 
that it didn’t happen again. He was 
one of the founders of the Chemical 
Foundation and he battled long and 
successfully in courts over the patent 
suits which followed. The purpose of 
the Chemical Foundation was to build 
up a dye industry in this country and the 
fight that followed-was one of the bit- 
terest post-war commercial struggles of 
history. Three billions worth of manu- 
factures a year could not be made, said 
Mr. Choate in 1921, without the coal- 
tar products of the dye factories; tex- 
tiles, paper, leather, inks, paints, var- 
nishes and a host of others but all of 
these considerations, he pointed out, 
are of less importance to the Nation 
than the relation of the dye industry to 
national defense.” 

This was his thesis and the cam- 
paign which he carried through was a 
testimony to his ability to get the thing 
that he sets his Yankee mind on. He 
made no other excursion into public 
activity beyond his profession where he 
had already established an enviable po- 
Sition until he entered the battle over 
repeal. He felt, when Prohibition had 
been given its chance, that it was time 
to remove the taboo which had es- 
topped discussion of the subject by many 
persons who did not care to align 
fhemselves in the ,opular minds with 
certain “wet” elements. He felt that if 
anybody ought to know how prohibition 
was working, it was the lawyers. And 


Director of the Federal Alcohol ..Control Administration 


Brings Yankee Mind 


The Rocky Road To 
_ Dry Law Repeal 


so he organized this most conservative 
of professions and brought the subject 


into the light at Bar Associations all 
over the country. 

The Lawyers’ Committee which he 
formed, were, as one commentator re- 
marked when their task had been ac- 
complished, “among the pioneers when 
the suggestion of repeal was tantamount 
to social ostracism.” Their final accom- 
plishment was to help the lawmakers 
through the legal muddle that repeal 
created, thus giving “the community, as 
well as the country, the benefit of their 
learning and experience, without fee, in 
the interest of the common good.” 

Whether one believes in Federal Pro- 
hibition or not, it must be admitted 
that this legal service was unique—vol- 
untary acceptance of the whole Nation 
as a Client. : 

Mr. Choate’s activity with the Law- 
yers’ Committee made him logical 
choice for the New York State Conven- 
tion to ratify the amendment and he 
served on his city’s Beer Board. Then, 
when he thought his duties were ended 
he was called to headquarters. 

And today here he sits, cultured, quiet, 
courteous and restrained, the typical 
unassuming gentleman and scholar, sure 
enough of himself to need no bluff or 
bluster to bolster his cause. And here 
he must deal with an industry which 
was once wrecked from within by greed 
and corruption and which now stands 
hedged about by enemics and eyed by a 
| Suspicious public. He has a job—and 
| the chances are that, now that he has 
put his hand to the plow, he'll see it 
right through to the end of the furrow. 


Helped to Smooth Out 


A SCRAMBLE FOR PICTURES 
BY PUBLIC WORKS ARTISTS 


[Continued form Page 7.] 
sixteen regional districts where the prod- {cause of their work displayed upon the 


ucts were produced; only the cream of the 
total production came to the Corcoran in 
Washington. 4nd still, say the sponsors 
of the project, the public clamors for 
more 

Already a number of the artists have 
through the exhibition of their work found 
more or less permanent employment. Ex- 
act figures on this phase, as also on the 
number of requests from possible purchas- 
ers who were turned down because of 
Government ownership of the product, are 
lacking at the art headquarters of PWA 
in the Treasury Building. 

But one young artist has, through exhi- 
bition of his work at the Corcoran, ob- 
tained a commission from a magazine for 
a series of industrial subjects. In Pitts- 
burgh the regional exhibition brought a 
commission to another artist for a mural 
to adorn a local hotel. A painting of a 
Western round-up has brovght an order 
from a Western woman to decorate the 
walls of her ranch house. 

And two young men who had in the 
Corcoran exhibit some paintings of old 
houses roundabout Washington have re- 
ceived orders for paintings from owners 


of old houses in this vicinity. At the vari- |picture, and the region where it was pro-| Congress in 1904, when in return for @ 
| duced. In addition, a detailed record is 


ous regional exhibits throughout the coun- 
try, many artists are said to have found 
employment, temporary or permanent, be- 


| walls. 

| Sy switching a number of the artists 
|from the PWA pay roll to that of the State 
| Work Divisions of the Federal Emergency 
| Relief Administration, the Government 
‘enabled these painters to proceed with 
work, chiefly mural, not completed at the 
time the PWA funds for the art project 
were exhausted on April 28. These left- 
Over artists, at first receiving an average 
of about $34 a week, will receive slightly 
less while completing their work. but they 


Tials necessary. 
| The arrangement, like most others 7on- 


‘nected with the Art Project, was made by. 


Edward Bruce. 


continued to cooperate with the FERA 


Work Division in an advisory capacity. 
The exhibit at the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery here will close on May 20. Each 
‘painting, lithograph, statue, drawing or 
| what not which is then allocated to the 
Government offices will bear a brass plate 


‘With the words “Public Works of Art! 


Project.” On the back will be a ‘card 
giving the artist’s name, the title of the 


'Kcpt of the allocation o each picture and 
the record remains. 


The regional committees | 


Pers for not exceeding five years and not 


the Senate. 


‘ate passed. 


| 


Will also be allowed the minimum mate- | 


{ 


| 


best interests of the United States,” Presi- 


Week in Congress: 
Debate in Senate 


On Stock Control 


Air Mail Contract Revision 
Voted in House; Right of 
Women to Transmit Citi- 
zenship Before President 


The Senate debated the stock exchange 
control bill (S. 3420). There was a bar- 
rage of proposed amendments, mostly re- 
jected. One amendment adopted would 
free railroads from requirement of periodic 
condition reports to the body adminis- 
tering the law. The House has passed 
its own stock exchange regulation bill 
and the differences between the two 
houses will be adjusted in conference. 

The Senate also authorized (S. J. Res. 
91) a $50,000 appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission to gct data regarding 
salaries of officers and directors of cor- 
porations whose securities are listed or 
traded in on the New York stock and curb 
exchanges. 

Authority to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, with a proposed appropriation of 
$10,000,000, to make loans to fruit grow- 


more than $5,000 per borrower, is provided 
in a resolution (S. J. Res. 106), passed by 


Foreign trade zones at ports of entry 
to be designated by States for admission 
of foreign products for American manu- 
facturers with American labor, in accord 
with a practice in thirty countries, are 
proposed in a bill ‘S. 2001) the Senate 
passed. 

Equal Rights Bill 

Equal rights of men and women in re- 
spect to naturalization and citizenship of 
their children are provided for in the 
equal nationality Hous. bill (H. R. 3673), 
passed by the Senate, and sent to the 
White House. 

The corporate reorganization bill (H. R. 
5884) and seven anti-crime bills, all of 
which had passed both Houses, were sent 
to conference. 

A Federal Credit Union System bill (S. 

1689), to establish a National system of 
cooperative credit for people of small 
means, with authority to seven or more to 
form a union, was passed. 
’ A Chicago Century of Progress resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 112) authorizing import of 
exhibits duty-free but guarded against 
sale here was adopted. 

Army, navy and marine tours of,;duty in 
the trepics would be limited to two years 
except in emergencies and hostilities un- 
der a bill (S. 3397) the Senate passed. It 
does not apply to the Philippine Scouts. 

Deposits of the Philippine Government 
would be accepted by the Treasury with 
two per cent interest except on demand 
deposits, under a bill (S. 3439) the Sen- 


The vensus would study cotton stocks 
in the "Jnited States with a view to de- 
termining the properties of gin-cut, water- 
packed or perished-fiber cotton, under a 
resolution (S. J. Res. 109), the Senate 
passed. 

The Senate agreed to the House reduce 
tion from $405,000 to $200,000 in the ap- 
propriation for exhibit at the Chicago 
Century of Progress. 


The Week in the House 

HE SENATE air mail revision bil (S. 

3170), was passed by the House with | 
amendments. The bill provides for one 
year contracts to be awarded upon com- 
petitive bids. It sets up a commission to 
study every phase of aviation and recom- 
mend a national aviation policy . 

It allows the Post Office Department to 
extend for nine months the present three 
months’ air-mail contracts. It also per- 
mits recently organized companies a 
chance to bid. The amendments required 
Senate concurrence or conference. 

The House passed the bill (S. 3225) for 
Government participation in the Chicago 
Century of rrogress, reopened this year, 
bu’ reduced the appropriation to $200,000 
from $405,000, as recommended by the 
President and passed by the Senate. Cone 
mresS appropriated a million dollars for 
the Expositior two years ago. The House 
also adopted: a resolution admitting the 
Exposition ex:.ibits duty-free. 

Time within which American claimants 
may apply for payment under the Settle- 
ment of War Claims Act of 1928, and for 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
and the Tripartite Claims Commission, 
would be extended two years and the time 
for claims and payments to Hungarian 
claims extended to March 10, 1936, under 
a esolution (H. J. Res. 325), passed by 
the House. 

Court Procedure 

A new section would be written into 
the Judicial Code to provide for declara- 
tory judgments, favored by the House ia 
previous Congresses, under a bill (H. R. 
4337) the House passed. It is to expedite 
and simplify Federal court procedure. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions plan to repeal or require annual con- 
Sideration of so-called permanent run- 
ning appropriations was approved by the 
House. It is to stop the practice of mak- 
ing appropriations binding on future 
Congresses. 

Postal bills passed by the House in- 
cluded: Authority to Postmaster General, 
° expiration of a postmaster’s term, to 
appoint an acting postmaster. Require- 
ment that foreign mail contractors, by air 
or water, be responsible in damages for 
loss or damage to mail, clarifying pres- 
ent law. Provision of hourly pay for Rail- 
way Mail Service substitute laborers. 
Authority to postmasters to act as dis- 
bursing officers to pay travel expenses of 
pcstal employes and to allow acknowledge- 
ment of oaths by post office inspectors. 

The House authorized (H. J. Res. 19) 
$40.000 annually for data to be furnished 
Congress by the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau of the American Legis- 
lators Association, a clearing house on 
State legislation information. 

For construction werk on public high- 
Ways during the fiscal year 1935, an omni- 
bus road bill, authorizing an appropriation 
of $460,000,000 was passed by the House 
and awaits Senate action. It is to carry 
i. the work started with the $400,000,000 
allocated for roads in the National Re- 
covery Act. 


Rejection of Claims 
Of Chippewa Indians 
Because he judged it “contrary to the 


dent Roosevelt returned to the Senate 
without his approval a bill referring the 
Claims of the Yurt!e Mountain Bands of 
Chippewa Indians of North Dakota w 
the Court of Claims for settlement. 

In doing so, the President pointed out 
that the principal claims of these Indians 
had been settled by treaty and by act of 


one-million-doliar appropriation the In- 
dians gave a release of all claims held 
by them against the United States. 
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Menial Treatment 


At Some Time for 


One Person in 20 


Spread of Knowledge on the 
Ailments of the Mind to 
Help the Individual in 
Self-treatment 


mental hygiene movement—knowl- 
edge of the laws of the 
which people may be enabled to handle 


their own mental problems—is beginning , 


to branch out into the community at large. 
rather than confining itself to the patho- 
logical cases in institutions and clinics, 
as has been true in the past. 2 

This is the opinion of Dr. Winifred, 
Richmond, psychiatrist of the staff of St. 
Elizabeths hospital, a Federal institu- 
tion at Washington. The seriousness of 
the situation which confronts the psy- 
chiatrist, she points out, is shown by the 
fact that approximately one out of every 


20 persons at some time or other has to. 
undergo treatment for mental ailments. | 
This is the proportion shown for New. 
York State and Dr. Richmond believes the | 
same condition exists in the rest of the’ 


country. 
Four Mental Classifications 


She says that the mental characteris- | 


tics of the population may be described as 
falling in four different classifications— 
the thinkers, the feelers, the “hunchers’” 
and the sensationalists. 

Everyone fits into one of these classes, 
according to Dr. Richmond, although any 


individual may be a thinker in one sort’ 
of life activity and a “huncher” in an-) 


other. 


The “feeler” class, as described by Dr. | 
Richmond, consists of those who do little, 
thinking, but judge everything from an, 
Regardless of | 
how logical a solution of a life problem | 
may be, the mental hygiene worker fails | 


impressionistic standpoint. 


to bring happiness to such a person, un- 
less he can give him at the same-time a 
“satisfied feeling reaction.” 


Thinking Class Limited 


Persons who belong in the class which 


carefully thinks out problems are com- 


paratively few. Dr. Richmond says that! 
hygiene 
workers encounter in dealing with such’ 
persons is that they never feel satisfied | 
with any solution of their problems which. 


the difficlulty which mental 


is not made as a 
thinking. 

The sensationalist class, as described by 
Dr. Richme..d, are those whose life is 
passed in the world of the senses—who have 
exceptiona. capacities for enjoyment of 
sights, sounds, tastes and odors. 


result of their own 


persons, if their sensory acuity fails they 
are at a loss to readjust themselves. 
Confidence in “Hunches” 
“Hunchers” act in somewhat the same 


nind by 


While | 
they probably enjoy life more than other. 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Came Summer—And Came June Bugs—Speaker Rainey’s 
Morning Stroll—Why the Weather Is Upset 


‘A Health Check-up 


| Before a Vacation 
| Wisdon in Caution for Persons 


| Over Ferty 


‘Eating Black-rind Cheese ‘Campaign to Check 
Becoming More of a Habit Maternity Deaths 


(HE black-rind cheese known as Kuhn | 
“ cheese is being produced in increas- | A 
ing quantities —y Wissasin companies, Preventable Character of Most 
‘according to A. T. Bruhn, of the State. Of Fatalities ‘ 
Department of Agriculture. | 
ERSONS past 40 years of age who are Mr. Bruhn explains that the peculiar ROVISION for adequate care for 
unaccustomed to strenuous exercise , black color of the outer rind is obtained mothers-to-be as a practical means of 
'should check up on their physical condi-' by a special aging process carried on over putting into effect the honor and reverence 
‘tion before indulging in recreational ac-'a four months’ period. The cheese is al- due all mothers, was urged by public health 
‘tivties requiring unusual physical de-, lowed to cure in a moist room until cov- Officials in connection with the nation- 
| mands. ered with mold. The black color is ob- wide observance of Mothers’ Day, May 13. 
A recent survey by the Children’s Bu- . 


| This is the warning of Dr. J. Bruce tained by rubbing the mold into the rind 
‘McCreary, Pennsylvania Deputy Secretary | until it turns black. 


reau revealed that a large share of the 


ITH the thermometer waltzing 
around the 90’s and _ people 
crashing forth 
clothes; Washington has in the past 
week taken on a decidedly oo-la-la 


tone. There’s a sidewalk cafe started | 


up for example— just like Paris, 
alors,—and the June beetles, out a 
month ahead of their time are play- 
fully batting pedestrians these fine, 
warm, leafy evenings. 
x** 
PEAKING of mid-summer clothes, 
Operative 1006 reports that the 
local nudist colony about to bare its 
soul to the Virginia sunshine has 
discovered that its many vernal 
acres are located in an ultra-conser- 
vative community. Both contin- 
gents are said to be suffering from 
shock. 
2 
MPLOYEES of the Army and 
Navy Department prove en- 
thusiastic patrons of a bicycle 
renting enterprise near Potomac 
Park, despite the sunset heat. 
There’s plenty of roller-skating 
around town, too. 

Government women employes, by 
the way, have found a new use for 
brief cases. In the cases they carry 
clothes accessories, such as jewelry, 
gloves, artificial nosegays and 
flossy lace jabots, so that before 
leaving the office they can dress up 
for one of those official receptions 
in which Washington delights. Civil 
Service Commissioner Lucille Foster 
MeMillan, a smart dresser herself,- 
introduced the idea. 

| 
ALL, slim, dark ana somehow 
reminiscent of a Whister draw- 
ing, Robert H. Gordon at the library 
of Congress is probably the world’s 
greatest authority on folk songs. He 
likes to take a recording machine 
down on the docks or out in the to- 
bacco fields and get his folk songs 
right on the hoof. Tracing it back 
through a good many years and 
variations, he has found that 
“Frankie and Johnnie” belongs to 
this class. 
(WHEN Secretary W. J. Owens of 


in mid-summer | 


| pust for crickets and oil for 
| grasshoppers are among the 
' things just thought up by the De- 


containing arsenic and lime, will be 
puffed over infant crickets in the 


crickets grow up to be big, bad 
wolves that descend to the farm 
lands. The oil, full of poison, will 
snip off the grasshopper armies now 
planning an offensive in the Mid- 
dle West. 


NSTEAD of beating his sword into 

a pruning hook in the piping 
times of peace, General Pershing is 
using it for a cake knife. With it 
he cut the huge cake at a fete 
given a few days ago at Walter 
Reed Hospital by the Gray Ladies 
of the Volunteer Service of the Red 
Cross. 

Mrs. Henry L. Roosevelt, wife of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
was one of those who ate the cake. 
Like many of the other women 
patrons, she wore a print dress, 
dark coat and dark straw hat. It is 
a highly fashionable daytime cos- 
tume here at the moment. 


HERE wasn't any speakers’ plat- 

form at the dedication of the 
new Department of Justice building 
last week even though important 
personages like Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings and former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper 
were to be among the speakers. The 
carpenters have been on strike since 
May Ist. It didn’t matter, though. 
since the ceremony was called off 
} on account of rain. 
xx* 


BECAUSE Washington people pro- 
tested, the historic streets in 
Alexandria known as 


Duke will not have their cobble- 


Wolfe and 


, Stones torn up yet a while. This de- 


partment of Agriculture. The dust, | 


Rocky Mountain regions before the | 


\ 


_midshipmen, 


lay has been decreed by the city 
fathers, in spite of the fact that 
tearing up the cobbles was the idea 
of the Alexandria people. 

But it is principally Washington 
people who have restored Revolu- 
tionary homes along those streets. 
And they want these Colonial cob- 
bles left as is for the sake of his- 
toric atmosphere. 

x* 
GAY AS YOU PLEASE at the 
Spanish Embassy, the evening 
of May 9th. Forty-five Spanish 
visiting Washington 
from their training ship in New 
York, were entertained at a dinner 
and dance and demonstrated the 
tango on, so to speak, its native 
heath. 
re 
AMONG the worshippers at the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian 

Church during his recent visit to 
town was Governor Charles W. 
Bryan of Nebraska. He came to 
Washington to attend the unveiling 
ceremonies for the statue erected 
to his brother, the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan. whom he somewhat 
resembles in appearance. 

The Great Commoner attended 
this church regularly. So did Abra- 
ham Lincoln, @nd so did Lincoln’s 


son, Robert, who not many years. 


ago donated the graceful steeple. 
wir LIFE in Washington is 
doing all right. Those three 
robins in the nest among the White 
House shrubbery, fledglings that so 
intrigue Sistie and Buzzie, are now 
able to fly for considerable dis- 
tances. The starlings in the Cap- 
itol Dome are going strong. And 
Judy, the hurdygurdy monkey, 
lately arrested for biting a hand 
that was feeding her, got out on 
probation. 


_of Health. He recalls that during the past | This process produces a cheese with an- 
Winter several instances were brought to aged, sharp taste, says Mr. Bruhn. 

the attention of the State Health Depart- --- aa 

ment where men of middle age and over, 
under the “urge to indulge in Winter. 
sports, suddenly left their offices and, 
without any training or physical condi- 
tioning, indulged in vigorous ice skating 


16,000 deaths of mothers in childbirth 
which occur in this country each year 
‘are preventable. 

Among the facts brought out was the 


‘and ice hockey which ended fatally.” 

Fishing and camping trips, too much large proportion of mothers who had lit- 
tennis or golf may have a similar adverse tle or no maternal care. It was found 
‘effect on individuals who are in poor phys- that in 54 per cent of the cases investi- 
‘ical condition. Dr. McCreary points out gated by the Bureau the mother had no 
‘that any recreations requiring unusual | Prenatal examination by a physician and 
physical energy “should be worked up to in only 1 per cent of the cases was the 
gradually rather than indulged in to the proper care given. 


New Life in Campaign 
° e /|limit on the first day's attempt. Physicians and health officials through- 
On Infantile Paralysis | “While. of course, the vast majority of Out the country have been asked by the 


‘older persons can perhaps with no major Bureau to further a nation-wide program 


Victims of Disease 


yap movement against infantile paraly- 
sis, a disease which it is estimated 
has marked 200,000 persons in this coun- 
try with some degree of infirmity, has 
gained impetus through the efforts to 
raise an endowment fund for the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation. 


Since treatment to remedy the effects 
of the disease takes periods varying from 
months to several years, the attempts to 
alleviate the suffering which it causes are 
being made on a localized basis, rather 
than with chief emphasis upon institu- 
tional care. 

Reports from different parts of the Na- 
tion show that there is a shortage of fa- 
cilities for the proper care of victims of 
infantile paralysis. This lack has been 
offset in some degree, recently, according 
to President Roosevelt, through the inter- 
est aroused by the efforts to raise the 
fund for the Georgia Foundation. 

Medical science has advanced to the 
point, said President Roosevelt, where it 
is possible for it to restore a large pro- 
: portion of the persons crippled by in- 
\fantile paralysis to the status of useful 
citizenship. 

One hundred thousand dollars of the $1,- 
/ 000,000 fund raised for the Foundation 


at Warm Springs, Ga., is to be used to 


promote cooperative work throughout the 
| United States to combat the effects of 
infantile paralysis. The fund, obtained 


‘from the proceeds of the birthday balls 


held last January to celebrate the Presi- 


‘| dent's filty-second birthday, was received 


‘by him and turned over to the Founda- 
| tion on May 9. 


-harm to themselves take a chance in this, 


‘to whom this type of sudden physical ac- | 
| tivity will be definitely and in some cases 
‘irrevocably harmful. 

“It would, therefore, appear to be wise | 
for every one who is no longer young to, 
make certain of his physical condition 
prior to engaging in any kind of violent 
athletic sport. 


for proper maternal care. 


some counties have arranged for post- 


graduate courses to acquaint physicians. 
with the best obstetric thought and prac- . 


tice. 
Clinics for health supervision for exe 


pectant mothers who are unable to eme. 


ploy physicians have been developed in @ 
number of States, 


Medical s80- . 
Million Dollar Fund to Aid matter, there always are a few persons cieties and departments of health in 


Reserve 


is important when recommending 


dilutions of a germicidal agent 


In the dilution of germicides there is often the possibil- 
ity that the germicidal power will be lost when the 
agent becomes mixed with body fluids such as saliva 
and serum. In the case of Zonite the dilutions that are 
recommended definitely take this into account. They 
provide ample reserve strength to meet the require- 
ments of practical use in the home. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
Chrysler Building, New York 


strength 


- 


the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is ensconced in his of- 
fice, -he’s ensconced, what one 
means. To reach him the visitor 
must run the gamut of.a colored at- 
tendant, two secretaries and a sign 
on the inner door marked “Private.” 


manner as do the “feelers.” They have | 
r~ definite program for life but conduct. 
themselves according to a contffiuous se- | 
ries of intuitions. There is little reason-| 
ing behind what they do. They “just. 
know”—and that is all there is to it. 

Psychiatrists must change their pro-| 
yedure according to the type of person | 


with whom they are dealing, Dr. Rich- 
mond believes. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties in dealing wifh mental cases is 
the tendency of an individual to judge 
others with himself as a standard. 


Improving Books 


For Use of Blind: 


of Agriculture, the mural being full Q@ngineers' 
of very scantily clad individuals of by g r 80 HORSE- 
Federal Tests of Paper to Find Se oe ee POWER 
Most Suitable Kind GPEAKER HENRY T. RAINEY has 80 MILES 
formed the habit of taking a 9 
Although the blind readers of Braille- o'clock dtd walk in Rock ted PER HOUR 
Process printing are untroubled with the, park In the vicinity of the Million | 
variables which affect visual readers, they 


are often irritated by the poor quality of 
the raised dots forming the symbols which 
are read by the touch of their finger tips. 

To eliminate the use of defective paper | 
for Braille printing, the National Bureau | 
of Standards has devised a quality stand- | 


ard for the paper to be used in Braille 
books for the blind. 


When the work of the Lureau to de-/! 
velop a standard paper was started, many | 
types of papers were in use by commet-| 
cial Braille-process printers. 

Some of the papers were too hard und) 
the raised dots had harsh cracked sur- 
faces irritating to the blind reader's “in- | 
gers. Other papers were too soft avcd'| 
the dots were not strong enough to ore 
vent them from being deformed when | 
they were “read.” | 
By correlating paper properties Wwitn | 
quality of printing, a relationship vas. 
found between the tensile properties oi | 
paper and strength of the raised dots. It 
was found that the density of the papcr 
> en to the reading quality of the | 

ots. 


Elimination of Fear. : 
Cure for Stuttering 


State Medical Association Finds 
Causes of Malady 


GTUTTERING can largely be eliminated 

if parents will observe certain common | 
sense precautions in training their chil- 
dren. 

The Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion suggests that parents with children 
having a tendency to stutter, should at- 
tempt to avoid situations which lead to 
highly emotional and excited states on the 
part of the children. 


| followed-by-showers tycoons. 


Neglecting Adults 


@ 
UITE a little innocent mirth has 
been caused among the villag- 
ers by a bit of unintentional jigsaw 
on the part of a local newspaper. 
Over the caption “Wedding Party 
of Thus and So” the paper ran a 
photograph of the mural painted by 
Gilbert White for the Department 


Dollar Bridge, he strolls along de- 
liberately and in deepest contem- 
plation. 
TO WONDER the weather is kind 
of upset. It seems that a CWA 
lady worker was temporarily as- 
signed as clerk to the Weather 
Bureau and in the dining room of 
the Bureau appropriated the ex- 
ceptionally comfortable chair gen- 
erally reserved for one of the fair- 
Ap- 
prised of her error, the iady re- 
torted with spirit: “I'll be darned 
if I’m going to move for anybody!” 
Furthermore, she didn’t. And 
even furthermore, a trifle on the 
plump side herself, she got there 
early several times in order to 
snatch the chair first. 


DERHAPS the best looking green 

dress and hat seen here this sea- 
son were worn by Mrs. Vincent 
Astor when she testified before a 
Congress committee last week on 
behalf of bigger and better quotas 
for immigrants. The contrast of 
the green against her pale yellow 
hair made as much of an impression 
as her testimony. 


In Health Programs 


Childhood Diseases Cause of 


High Adult Death-rate 


| PUBLIC health programs which result 


When fear or humiliation do not enter | 


into the situation, says the Association, 
Stuttering is usually caused by “overanxi- 


ant’cipation. and overenthusiasm. 
“So great is the speech rush and hurry 


in saving the )ives of thousands 
of infants but neglect to protect the 
health of children in later years are 
largely responsible for the increased death 


/rate among adults. 
ety. overintensity, overstimulation, over- | 


points out that, 


that the child endeavors to say a whole. 


syllable or word or sentence or even a 
whole story in one instant. Thur 


tering. 

“If the overstrain and overexcitement 
which led to the first incident is rllowed 
to continue, the stuttering becomes a 
habit. That habit leads to fear and hu- 
miliation which makes the stuttering still 
worse.” 

Various theories as to the cause of stut- 
tering such as the belief it is due to a 
struggle for dominance between the two 
hemispheres of the brain or to anatomical 
defects of the voice or throat have been 


This 1s the opinion of Dr. Frank J. 
Jirka. Illinois State Health Director, who 
although 3,000 newly 
born infants are being saved annually in 


llinois compared with losses that pre- 


he | 
stumbles accidentally into incipient stut- | 


vailed a decade ago, the number of fatal- 
ities from heart disease among people 


over 35 years of age has more than 


doubled. 

Dr. Jirka says that deaths from heart 
disease among people under 50 are usually 
the result of contagious diseases and un- 
hygienic habits of life. 

“Recent s@udies have shown,” observes 
Dr. Jirka, “that the chronic diseases of 
adult life which cause a vast amount of 
disability, are nearly twice as frequent 
among people who have suffered attacks 
of childhood contagions than among those 


discarded, according to the Association. | who escaped these infections.” 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


ing, 


low-price field. 


Action. 


Wi do you suppose Chevrolet 
keeps repeating, in all of its advertis- 
i “Drive it only 5 miles 
reason: Chevrolet engineers have tried out 
all the various makes of cars in today’s 
And they have proved, 
to their complete satisfaction, the same 
things that hundreds of thousands of 
Chevrolet owners are proving in their daily 
driving: How much more smoothly a car 
travels with genuine, fully-enclosed Knee- 
How much more comfortably it 
handles, with shock-proof steering. How 


millions of 
miles of testing 


a in the hands of 
hundreds of thou- 
_ sands of owners 


Here’s the 


Six! 


price field. 


much more restfully you ride, in a Fisher 
Body car. How much more safely you drive, 
with cable-controlled brakes. 

And how much finer performance and better 
economy are secured from an overhead -valve 
In other words, Chevrolet engineers 
know for sure that the Chevrolet ride simply 
can’t he matched by any other in the low- 


owners know it—and now we want you to 
know it too, before you make your final choice 
of a low-priced car. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


They know it—thousands of 


FULLY-ENCLOSED KNEE-ACTI 


CABLE- 
CONTROLLED | 
BRAKES 


and youll never. 
be satistied with any 
other low-priced car 


| 
| 
| | | 
| 
— | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
th 
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— 
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- under the codes for the big fellow 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL Auited State 


Charge of Favor 
To Big Business 


By NRA Policies 


Darrow Review Board Re- 
port, Declaring Recovery 
Program Encourages Mo- 
nopoly, to Be Made Public 


A vital change in NRA policy may result 
from the publication of the critical re- 
port made by the National Recovery Re- 
view Board. 

That Board, headed by Clarence Darrow, 
Chicago attorney, found what it consid- 
ered to be open invitations to monopoly 
in the NRA codes, 


The report, adopted by a 5 to 1 vote. 
and greatly toned down from the docu- 
ment first prepared by Mr. Darrow, has 
been referred by President Roosevelt to 
the Attorney General, to the NRA, and to 
the Federal Trade Commission for study 
and analysis, 

Report to Be Made Public 

That analysis is to be completed early 
in the present week, Mr. Roosevelt said 
on Friday. At that time both the study 
of the report and the report itself will be 
made available publicly. The latter docu- 
ment is said te total 221 pages, 


Even before the Review Board presented 
its findings to the President, hints were 
coming out of the Recovery Administra - 
tion that it would like to pull away froin 
price controls, from intricate trade prac- 
tice requirements and from other restric- 
tions that the Review Board claims are 
leading to monopoly. Some steps in that 
direction impend. 

A majority of the Board believe that it | 
has struck at a vulnerable point in the, 
NRA armor. The minority member, John | 
F. Sinclair, agrees that there is a tendency | 
to. 
swallow the little fellow in industry. But 
he scored the report as lacking in fair 
play and in disregard of basic facts 

Big Business in Control 

What the report as yet unpublished, 
really emphasizes is this: 7 | 

Big business, to a large degree, has been 
permitted to write its own ticket in tne 
codes of fair competition. 

That ticket calls for control over price 


‘by a variety of schemes; it cals) for rules 


and regulations drawn by the large com- 
panies that dominate governing code au- 
thorities, and it calls for controls that are 
onerous to the average little operator, These 
controls, Board members claim, are the 


- controls that lead to monopoly. 


If there is to be a tendency toward 
monopoly then the argument goes, it is 
the duty of the Government to control 
the operation of that monopoly in’ the 
public interest. This, they claim, means 
real regimentation, even socialism. 


Modification of Report 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


MINOR INDUSTRIES TO STUMBLE ALONG WITHOUT SPECIFIC 
CODES UNDER POLICY CLIPPING BLUE EAGLE’S WINGS—FAIL- 
URE OF BIG-SCALE JOB-CREATING—STIFLED COMPETITION 


BLUE EAGLE of NRA is to have 


its wings clipped. Gen. Hugh 5S. 
Johnson himself is to do the job. 

Clipping will take the form of an aban- 
donment of NRA's effort to bring every 
one of the country’s 7,000 industries under 
a code of fair competition. 

Instead is to come a period when the 
time and the effort of the National Re- 
covery Administration will be devoted to 
problems of the big basic industries, like 
steel, lumber, oil, coal and others, thal 
involve interstate commerce. 

Out of the picture, so far as the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration is con- 
cerned, will be codes for clothes pressers, 


barber and beauty shops, hotels and other 


small service industries. 

General Johnson observed that this 
policy meant there would be no codes for 
the insect exterminators, the corncob pipe 
manufacturers, the buttonhole makers, the 
fiy swatter industry, the pig’s nose ring 
industry or the potato chip industry. 

Those and other groups would work 
under simple agreements, like the former 
President's Re-Employment Agreement, 
which governed only hours and wages of 


Jabor. 
wo THE PERIOD of this latest 
transformation is over, the belief is 

that only about 75 industries will be codi- 
fied under NRA, At present there are over 
400 wiih many more to come. 

What lay back of this change in policy? 
Several things. 

One is a knowledge that the Recovery 
Act soon will be in court where there 
would be a test of its power to control 


production and trade practices of concerns | 


operating wholly within a single State. 
Lawyers Say that this would be a vulner- 


able point in NRA’. lega] armor, A Su- . 
‘trade associations ard the collection of 
dues that proved highly remunerative to 


preme Court defeat might badly upset 
the whole program. 

Then there is the cry that the Blue 
Eagle policies are wrecking the small busi- 
ness man. By trying to sweep over the 
whole field of industry and business, NRA 
was touching too many little fellows wio 
have ideas of their own on how they 
should operate. Ever: corner store 


having to dig down pay dues to some 


“code authority” located in far off Wash- 
ington, 


In addition, as General Johnson said. 
“85 per cent of the time, money and 


personnel of NRA has been engaged in 
15 per cent of NRA’s problem.” That 
meant that it took just about as much 
time and efiort to settle the troubles of 


an industry with 1,000 workers as it did 


-an industry like the oil industry with 
As first drawn, the Review Board re-. 


port, prepared by Charles Edward Rus- | 


1,000,000 employes. 
@ 


was 


for companies to keep on file and posted 
for public inspection all rates, charges for 
rental of ecuipment an. all other charges. 


Also there would be permitted no dis- | 


crimination between clases of users, 

At present, wires for press service have 
a lower rental than others. General John- 
ol said th t there was no intention to 
change this relationship. 


GIMMERING under the surface for some 
time has. been a troublesome situa- 
tion in the code authority field. 

These authorities, which are the gov- 
erning bodies of the codes, collect dues. 
ln some industries those dues amount 19 
large sums. How they are to be expended 
has been a matter for NRA consideration. 

Recently General Johnson promulgated 
rules and regulations requiring that all 


payments from the authorities and all | 


dues must be passed upon by NRA of- 
ficials. 


Now the reasons for this action are be-— 


ginning to come to light. 


In one industry two members of the. 
code authority are reported to have paid | 
themselves $50.000 a year salaries. In an- | 
other industry, the chairman of the au- | 
thority is found to have paid himself at | 
a higher rate than that, 

Said General Johnson in discussing the | 
qugestion with newspapermen: 

“This matter of code authority dues | 
and expenditures is one of the things I 
am going to watch around here. I think 
that right there is the greatest danger of 
racketeering and oppression there is in 
this thing.” | 

It is recalled that racketeering, as de- 
veloped to a high point in Chicago during 
recent years, involved organization of 


officers. 
business, 


Now, however, the government intends 
to police that sort of activity. 
THE FUTURE of the Wagner Industrial 
Disputes bill—the one that would cre- | 


Organized gangs entered. this 


Promise of High Grade 
Service for Air Mail 


Best Available Equipment As- 
sured by Contractors 


The Post Office Department announced, 
May 11, that several air mail contractors 
who recently have been awarded air mail 
contracts are planning to put into use the 
latest and most modern equipment. This 
is expected to assure fast and high grade 
mail and passenger service. 


Postmaster General Farley, in a letter 


Foulois, chief of the Army Air Corps. 


thanked the Corps for its service in carry- | 


ing the mails during the recent suspen- 
sion of private carriage. 

“The Department wishes to think you 
‘and the fine men of your command who 
| responded so nobly to the call for their 
| Services and who performed in such a 
/commendable manner,” the Postmaster 
| General wrote, 


“Had it not been for the Army Air Corps 


_the country would have been without any | 


| air mail service for a period of more than 
three months. It is a notable fact that 
not a single pound of mail was lost during 
the time the Army has flown the air mail.” 


NRA Officially Approves 


“Beer and Pretzels”’ 


Despite some fears here and there, 
the Blue Eagle isn't going to swoop 
down on eating places which serve 
pretzels with their beer 
That is, if the eating places consult 
|| their code and ovey all the niceties oi 
its technical provisions. 

It's perfectly all right with the NRA 
if the famous thirst-slaking duo is ad- 
vertized thus: “Beer and pretzels, 10 
cents.” 

But there'll be a terrible mess to 
crawl out of if the advertising reads: 
“Beer, 10 cents, pretzels free.” That 
is a violation of the code, because 
nothing to eat can be given away 
Nothing is said xoout salt and pepper. 

This ruling is official and was an- 
nounced May 12 by the NRA. 


‘Dry Cleaning’ Jobs 
| That Are All Profit 


‘How Unserupulous Shops Can 
Fool the Unwary 


| The dry cleaning of garments is done 
in many ways—good, bad, and quite often 


indifferent—according to the public's 


written May 8 to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. | 


MAY 14, 1934 
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Big Task Ahead of AAA 


'On First 


Birthday 


Charged With Adjustment 


of Production of 14 Basic | 


Crops; Control Program for Sugar Begun 


Adjustment Adminis- 'changes in the law which would permit 


tration had a birthday, May 12—its 
first—and at that time found itself with 
the problems of 14 basic crops on its 
hands. 

This occasion was celebrated with the 
addition of a drought t« the other accum- 
ulated troubles of agriculture, all of whicn 
AAA is hoping to adjust. 

The birthday week also was notable for 
the inauguration of a control program for 
sugar that involves a reduction of one- 
half cent in the tariff on that commodity 
and the early addition of a processing tax. 
The sugar stabilization bill was signed by 
the President on May 9. 


That tax is expected to produce $63,- 
000,000, which in turn will go to pay 
-pounties to beet sugar growers and cane 
sugar growers both in this country and in 
the country's possessions, who cooperate 
in a production control program. 


Control of Marketing 
Oj All Farm Products 


Ss 
| A AAA asked of Congress amendments 
to the act under which it operates, de- 
\signed to give it firm control over the 
marketing of all farm products. 


| To this .atter request the processors of | 


food products, including meat packers, 
millers, and other handlers of farm prod- 
ucts, presented a united opposition. They 
argued that the added powers would give 
to the Govirnment the right to “regiment” 
the industries involved. 

| Said Secretary Wallace in seeking the 


Review of 10’Months 
| Of TVA Operations 


Use for All Power to Be De- 


veloped Is Forecast 


After 10 months of operation the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority reported on its 
progress during the past week. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent the report to Con- 
gress. 
| Wide possibility for the use of all power 
that will be available from the hydro- 
‘electric projects in fhe valley, was seen 
by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 


ate a permanent national labor board and | guardian in the NRA, the Consumers Ad- the TVA board. He also described the 


which would outlaw company dominated 
unions—remains uncertain. | 


President Roosevelt made it known on, 


Wednesday of last week that this proposal | in-the-wall to costly plants with fine | 


was one for determination by the legisla- | 
ture. This gave the impression that he | 


| Was ready to let Congress fight out the is- 


sue, which business men consider vital. 


General Johnson has explained that, as | 
a result of recent conferences, there is | 


visory Board. 


It’s all very chaotic, says the Board, 
with cleaning places varying from holes- 


equipment. 


Helpless is the consumer, who has no 
way of know'ng what goes on behind the 
front office when he carries in his last 
year’s suit for rejuvenation. To help 
him out, the Board proposes that the in- 


idestruction occurring because of soil ero- 


sion and the steps being taken to check it. 


“In the Tennessee Valley area,’ wrote 
Dr. Morgan, “there are many more people 
engaged in agriculture than are needed in 
that pursuit. As a part of the program 
| of social and economic planning, studies 
|for readjusting this population, with the 
‘encouragement of local industries, espe- 
cially for home consumption, and reset- 


ANOTHER feature of the week, the | 


the AAA .o license all processors and dis- 
tributors of farm prcducts and whicnr 
would clarify and bulwark his powers: 

| “An attack on these amendments can- 
not be interpreted otherwise than as an 
assault or at least the forerunner of an 
assault upon the Act itself, since .he 
amendments propose to clarify and make 


more explicit the powers already being . 


exercised in behalf of farmers under the 
Act. 

“Prompt enforcement of marketing 
agreements under the Act already has 
been hampered because the explicit lan- 
guage of the Act was not always clear. 
With this new opposition now coming out 
into the open, enforcement may increas- 


ingly be slowed up, and delays may ensue | 


which will destroy the value of our mar- 
keting agreements, unless these amend- 
ments are reported.” 


| The “marketing agreements” talked 
about, are somewhat similar to the codes 
under NRA. Under them, minor crops 
| 10t listed by Congress as “basic,” are con- 
trolled by agreements arrived at through 
negotiations between the growers and the 
/processors and the Government. Mini- 


mum prices are established and controls | 


are placed. 

Most important are milk marketing 
agreements around big cities. Under 
these dealers and producers of milk are 
put under license and if they violate the 
agreements then their license to do busi- 
/nesS may be taken away. The enforce- 
'ment is achieved by licensing and the 
| amendments now proposed would 
' Strengthen that portion of the law. 


‘Working Out Farm Quotas 


‘For Production of Sugar 


AS’ FOR sugar, that comomdity now is 
under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the AAA. 


Federal Grants 


Home Owners 
Not a Donation 


‘HOLC Warns That Those 
Who Receive Government 
Aid Must Start Repay- 


ments at Once 


He who borrows must repay even if he 
borrows from the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 


| The HOLC sent out this warning, last 
week, as it proceeded to tighten up its 
methods under new authority granted to 
it by amendments to its Act which Con- 
gress recently passed. Under the new law 
persons who have had their mortgages 
taken up by the HOLC must start making 
repayments on the principal at once. This 
was not true under the old law. 


The principal repayments now de- 
manded are modest, the HOLC explains, 
‘but must be made. Home owners in- 
debted to the HOLC will be expected to 
repay the principal of their loan at the 
rates of $7.91 per $1,000 each month. 
These principal payments are over and 
above the interest payments; they pro- 
vide for repayment of the full mortgage 
over 15 years. 
| In showing why if does not believe its 
‘new demand is burdensome, the HOLC 
points out that its average loan thus far 
has been $2,900. Even with the new prin- 
cipal repayment requirements, the bor- 
rower with an average loan can pay both 
principal and interest for $22 a month. 
, The HOLC thinks this is no unusual sum 
| to ask for. 


| Exceptions to the new rule will be 
_granted only where the home owner is in 
extremely distressed condition due to no 
fault of his own. All exceptions must be 
approved by the Washington office. 
Another problem facing the HOLC last 
week was the refunding of its old 4 per 
‘cent bonds for its new 3 per cent bonds, 
|The old issue had a Government guaran- 


Quotas are being worked out for each tee on interest only. The new ones are 

‘farmer in the country. Those quotas wil] | Suaranteed by the Government on prin- 

determine the marketing. Prices are to be | cipal and interest both. 

adjusted by benefit payments that on an All the old bonds must be turned in 

average will bring the price to $6.50 a ton for new ones... June 30 has been set as 

for sugar beets. the deadline for exchanging the bonds. 
The Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico and , 


other sugar producing areas outside con- Representative of Negroes 


tinental United States are to sell to this_ 
ccuntry under quotas. Cuba gets a iarger | | On the Consumers Board 


Slice of the trade, the Philippines and | 


and demonstrations are being undertaken | 


Hawaii a smaller slice under the allot- 
ments to go into force. 

i IS a picture of a thoroughly organized 

agriculture that the AAA presents Lo 
the country after its first year of opera- 
tion. Said a statement by that organ- 
ization: 

“At the close of the 12 month period 
adjustments have been extended to a pre- 


ponderant share of the Nation’s agricul- 
ture. Farmers have signed more than 2,- 


Dr. Abram L. Harris, an authority on 
economic questions affecting negroes, has 
been named a member of the NRA Con- 
sumers Advisory Board. He has published 
'@ number of books and surveys on negro 
economics. He is a member of the faculty 
of Howard University. 


| commodities, 22 marketing agreements fc 
special crops, such as fruits, vegetable: 
/ nuts, gum turpentine and rosin, are in ef- 
‘fect. The administration has in prospect 


Was described as the way out. 


sell under the direction of Mr. Darrow, | 
pictured the downfall of the capitalistic | 
system. It expressed doubt of the ability | 
of any such organization as the NRA to | covery Administration is growing. 
control the monopolies that would grow; This past week, William Green, presi- 
under its codes. Government domination dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
asserted that NRA had failed in its ob- 
Newspapermen, receiving this view- | jective of job creating on a big scale, 


HE PRESSURE for a definite change 
in the policies of the National Re- 


general agreement among officials on the | dustry’s NRA code be amended to provide | " : : 
‘form that the Wagner bill will take. He grading of the _ service by certain  Hement of families displaced by the es 
| themeht that it id th bject | standards tablishment of national forests, the con- 
| of ‘struction of reservoirs, or by other causes. 
of company dominated unions. Many are the short cuts that chiseling 


“Studies are under way of economies 
Senator Wagner has not yet introduced | cleaners can use, says the NRA agency. | and improvements in tndustrial and com- 


his substitute bill into the Senate. The | At the bottom ~* the quality scale is the munity organization, including coopera- 


/question now is whether that measure, if | trick of merely giving the garment a hasty tives, im the use of the natural resources 


‘introduced, will become entangled in the | rinse in rancid, dirty solvent and a casual | 


460,000 contracts to restrict acreage under °© Other agreements to cover 60 come 


production control plans which provide | modities. 
benefit payments. In addition approxi- | To Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
mately 800,000 farmers are benefiting | culture, the year has been most notable 
from marketing agreements which have for the way for its educational effect. He 
been put into effect during the year. Said: 

The total farm cash income during the | “To my mind the outstanding ac- 


‘point from the Board chairman, quickly | — 
were advised by other members not 10 | been cooling in ils 


Organized labor, very obviously, 
ardor toward the re- 


take Mr. Darrow's pessimism too seriously. ,C°V¢ry program. As one of its staunchest 
Finally, in the report submitted to ¢4!ly backers, this shift of position is ex- 


. President Roosevelt, the Board is reported , Pected to have an effect on NRA. 
to have recommended that the present. 


There is pressure frum many really po- 


control of governing code authorities he tent “New Dealers” to cut down the field 
taken out of the hands of the leading ©f operations of General Johnson and his 


units of the industry. ; 


In place of the existing code authorities, 
there. would be created control agencies 
made up of an equal number of members 
representing big business, little business 
and the Government. The idea would te 
to have control rest in the hands of the 
small business man and the Government 
representatives, leaving big business to 
shift for itself. 

Such, at least, is the outline given by 
some members of the Review Board. 
That hardly would be expected to be 
agreeable to the larger industries. 


Rule By Big Interests 
As now constituted, code authorities are 


' selected by a variety of means; but, so the 
little business men claim, that selection | 


is by the big units of the industry. There 
is on each code authority a Government 
representative without vote, but with the 
power of veto on actions taken. 


Ques- | 


_ organization, 

| The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
_ tration finds that its program of price ad- 
justment for farmers is complicated by 
the rising prices that accompany NRA 
_ codes, 

| In Congress, Senators Borah (Rep.), of 
‘Idaho, and Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
| are demanding that a critical report pr 
‘pared by the Nationa: Recovery Revie 
Board be made public. 

| The situation is reaching a point where 
business itself will have to battle for the 
Blue Fagile if it wants that bird to func- 
tion as it does in the present code system. 


! ker 


| TH CHIEF COMPLAINT against NRA 


seems to be that it is stifling compe- 


tition and syphoning too much of the re- 


turn from increased business into corpo- 


ration profits instead of into puy rolls. 


tion has arisen whether in all cases the , 


Government representative has a point of © _ Cor 
‘protect inefficient units in an industry, is 


view that calls for protection of the littie 
operator or of the public. 


This all is considered in Washington as | 
just another phase of the battle that has | 


gone on behind the scenes from the earl- 
jest days of NRA. It recalls the resigna- 
tion of Prof. William Ogburn from the 
Consumers Advisory Board of the Recov- 
ery Administration last August. He re- 
fused to serve on the ground that the in- 
terest of the public was receiving too little 
consideration in the codes. 

That same viewpoint has been reflected 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board ever 


since. Its reports frequently have been 
censored or pigeon-holed by 
Johnson. 


Reduction of Restrictions 


As seen by some Government officials, 
the alternative to present NRA policies 


lies in a minimum number of require-| 


nents for industry, such as limitation on 
hours of work and minimum 


Also ther. is much raising of eyebrows 
at the trend toward one. price in industry. 
Price fixing or price control, adjusted to 


nol proving a popular practice, judged by 


Genera] T'éf-lize that if it is going to be perm 


wages, | 


the volume of complaint. 

As economists see it, NRA is tending, 
through its price controls, to stabilize the 
very disparities between different groups 
of prices that in recent years prevented a 
free flow vf goods and deepened the de- 
pression, 

That accounts for the pressure to out 
of various price agreements entered into 
with individual industries, and to let na- 
ture take its course. 

Those recommending this 
change*fn policy say that indu 


to enjoy monopoly practices then it W 
'tace real regimentation and Government 
‘control as a natural corollary. 

| * 


(\NE REPORT of industrial trends is 
| getting close attention in official quar- 
ters here. It is that accountants are pre- 


coupled with a minimum number of re- | pared to show industries how they can, 
strictions or grants of power for industry. | through use of code powers, make sub- 


_ Most of the complaint of the Recovery 
Review Board grew from price controls 
carried out under the codes. 
plaint was based on the requirement for 
posting prices and for accounting prac- 


This com- | 


|Stantial p:cfits with a small volume of 
“Sales, 

This is being termed “freezing the de- 
pression.” It involves a lower rate of 
| plant operations, higher prices maintained 


tices that led to protection of inefficient | through NRA codes, fairly high wages for 


operators. 


Small companies frequently | the labor employed, with less stress on 


claimed an ability to conform to hour and _ volume. 


Wage requirements and to sell at lower 
prices than big competitors and still make 
a profit. 


Disregard of Fair Play 


Mr. Sinclair, as minority member of the | 


Review Board, is quoted as saying: 


“Not in my 25 years of business and re- | 


Should industry turn to this philosophy 
it would involve a permanent large class 
|of unemployed who would have to he 
maintained at public expense. 

x* 
‘THE REPORT published during 
past week that a code of fair compe- 


“at 


session, or whether i. will be driven 
through by the labor forces. 

| Small strikes continue to spread over 

| the country and the American Federation 

of Labor openly warns that this spread of 

‘Strikes will continue. It says: 

present, serious labor’ troubles 
threaten to check progress toward recov- 
ery. Workers throughout the country are 

indignant over the effort to sidestep union 


|recognition, to avoid collective bargaining 


and to force workers into company unions. 


| Their patience has been tried to the 
| breaking point. 
_ willing to deal with trade unions when 
~t | expect to escape labor difficulties.” 


Unless employers are 


they represent their employees, we cannot 


.(HE National Association of Manufac- 


turers, however, has come forward 

with a plan for labor organization that is 
far from meeting the remedy for labor 
disputes suggested by the A. F. of L. 

This plan, made public May 12, calls for 
organization of workers by plants, or on 
a company union basis. In operation dis- 
putes would take the following course: 

First there would be an effort to ob- 
tain adjustment within the plant through 
negotiation between employee representa- 
lives and employer representatives. 

Failing that, the second step would be 
to take the dispute to an appellate or- 
ganization that would be created within 
each industry, This body would be com- 
posed of equal representatives of employ- 
ers and employees, with the workers’ .rep- 
1-sentation based upon the membership of 
each organization claiming to speak for 
employees in the industry. 

Then, if that did not work, the matter 
_ would be appealed to an arbitrator ap- 
| pointed by the President or Recovery Ad- 
ministrator. 

Organized labor, without a second 
thought, balked at the second step, calling 


- |for proportional representation of work- 
they say would divide the men. 


“ the way for employer dom- 
hat the same sort of a set-up 
is functioffing now in the automobile in- 
dustry and, according to General John- 
S.n, is proving successful. 


* 


CHART WATCHERS in the Gov- 


ernment are beginning to express con- 
(cern over what they say are indications 
that goods, at present prices, are meeting 
increased resistance at retail outlets. 

This is causing a tendency for inven- 
tories to mount and for wholesale orders 
to sag. Whether this is just a seasonai 
trend, or whether it represents a definite 
reaction to existing pri¢es is considered 
uncertain. 


The ‘Recovery’ Magazine 


utter disregard for .air play or the basic | munications industry, was quickly denied confidential any subscribers’ reports of 
facts as the National Recovery Review | by General Johnson. 


Board under Clarence Darrow has 
in its open hearings.” 


The Board held hearings on eight codes ing a code for the industry, which then Commission on the job. The Commission | 


shown | 


|NRA cheaters. But the National Recovery 


In a press conference, General Johnson | Administration objected to the publica- 


‘explained that the NRA simply was fram- | tion's activity and put the Federal Trade 


and has complaints affecting 100 addi- would be open to hearing. The code | could see no reason for treating the situa- 


tional codes. President Roosevelt 


pressed the belief that the agency would was a starting point for negotiation. 


wind up its activities by the end of the. 


present month. Members of the Board, 


ccde,” General Johnsor asserted. 


ex- !submitted by the Government, he said, | tion as confidential. 


| After investigating, the Commission per- 


“IT never yet have failed to negotiate a suaded the publishers to cease and desist 
“There |from using NRA insignia and names in 
however, say that they desire tu continue is no assurance that negotiation will not | their magazine or advertising. The Com- Other witnesses testified. 


| And Hs Use of Blue Eagle. 
this | | 
| The “Business and Industrial Recovery . 
search exper'ence, have I witnessed such | tition would be imposed upon the com- |News” of Chicago promised to treat as | 


has legislative jam at the end of the present pressing on a machine—or maybe the gar- 


| ment will not be cleaned at all. In large 
| plants, this may be part of a “mass pro- 
duction” situation with careless and un- 
skilled workmanship prevailing. 

At the other extreme is thorough clean- 
ing and proper finishing, involving about 
a dozen different operations. 

Both these services are sold to the pub- 
lic as a “dry cleaning job.” 


a “great recent increase” in the “hazard- 
ous” practice of home dry cleaning. 


Liked best of all by chiseling cleaners 
are dark garments, which may get noth- 
ing but a pressing. Light garments must 
be handled with more care, since tell-tale 
spots bring a quick complaint from the 
consumer, 

Sometimes in dark garments, says the 
Board, the cheating methods now em- 
ployed distribute the dirt out over the gar- 
ment so that customers cannot detect the 
fraud. 


A bit of fancy trickery turns up now 
and then, the Board learns, citing the case 
of a cleaner who sprayed narcissus on 
dresses and advertised it as a superior 
finishing process, 

In the actual cleaning operation, the 
cleaner may use the solvert over and over 
again, the Board Says; may omit the soap; 
reduce the time in the washer. Or the 


ing may be reduced to machine pressing 
only, and this done hastily. 


A Delay in Passing 


Communications Bill 


Plea for Telegraph Merger at 
House Hearing 


| The administration’s program for regu- 
lating the telegraph, telephone, and other 
| communication facilities is marking time 
both houses. 


‘State and Foreign Commerce last week, 


opposed the proposal. Declaring the tele- 


phone industry is adequately regulated by | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
45 State public service commissions, he 
said the administration plan would “regi- 
ment the communications business,” a 
far-reaching usurpation of power. 


phone and Telegraph Corporation, ad- 
vocating consolidation of the Western 
/ Union and Postal Telegraph Companies, 
said it would be in the interest of the com- 
panies and of labor. 

R. B. White, 
Union, advocated amendment of the bill 
to regulate all communications. 
| @.M. P. Murphy, chairman of the Cable 

and Radio Users Protective Committee, 
supporting the Rayburn bill, charges a 
monopoly controls cab! and radio facili- 
ties across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, 
| proposed that 25 per cent of radio facili- 
ties be allocated to educational, religious, 
labor, agricultural, and similar non-profit- 
making associations to end monopoly. 


This works a hardship on the consumer 
and, according to the Board, has caused 


| | HE UNITED STATES 
NEWS brings important 
information to thinking 
people—the very best clientele 
in thecountryfor any product, 
yet the hardest to reach. _ 
The people who read The 


United States News are impor- 


removal of spots may be eliminated or. 
done by unskilled persons. And the press- | 


| Before the House Committee on Inter- | 


| Walter S. Gifford, president of the Amer- | 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, | 


Sosthenes Behn, of International Tele- | 


is important enough to do na- 


president of Western | 


Rev. John D. "arney, of New York, | 


of the region, and of the relation of agri- 
culture to industry, with appropriate ex- 
periments and demonstrations. One of the 
aims is to prevent a recurrence of con- 
gestion of people from these rural areas in 
our industrial centers.” 


period was 39 per cent larger than the 
cash income for the preceding twelve 
months. Of this increase rental and 
benefit payments accounted for more than 
12 per cent. 

| “In addition to the programs for basic 


|complishment of the past year has been 
driving home to the farmers themselves 
‘the causes of their trouble. Probably no 
organization at any time has accomplished 
So rapidly such an unusual educational 
| job.” 


tant people—they are impor- 
tant to every company which 


tional advertising. 


Advertising Department 


urtil all of the complaints have been bring a code in this instance. The one we! mission charged that the Blue Eagle. 
heard. 


Mr. Sinclair has submitted his resigna- 
tion as a member of the Board, but it has 
* mot be accepted by the President. 


Tue Dill bill (S. 3285) to regulate com- 


Anited Stat N 
have submitted will serve as a basis for emblem was used “to mislead purchasers | munications is before the Senate, unacted 


discussion.” 


‘into believing that their magazine is upon so far, with favorable report from | 
Under the - de submitted, there are re- official Government publication or is in the Senate Committee on Interstate Come | 
|quirements that would make it necessary |any way sponsored by NRA" / merce. a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
ee | | | 
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By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


President, General Motors Corporation, and' Member of Executive Commitiee of the 
Business Advisory and Planning Council of the Department of Commerce 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., has the re- 


tality of the machine, we have reached 


nually, but most of the plans provided 


velt Not so Sure 


Is the depression fading? 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation thinks 


it is. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt isn't so 


sure. 


Chairman Jones points to the large re- 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


President of the American Federation of Labor and Chairman of the Labor Advisory 
Board of the National Recovery Administration 


For: the last 10 years President 


amount of increased employment in 


prosperity is restored, care for theme 


ayments on loans which are flowing into of the American Federation of Labor, that portion of industry for which selves. The bill provides for approe 
sponsibility, along with other mem- a chronic state of overproduction. also for recall if elected representatives $4 RFC and pe oy tery the pace Ant William Green rose in labor ranks codes are still to be adopted. priations for public works, ~nd for such 
bers of the Advisory and Planning To my mind, our problem is not one proved unsatisfactory to the employe. , of the depression has been broken. Busi- from mine unions, notably the United Industry has been unwilling to amendments to the National Industrial 
Council, of bringing to the Federal of overproduction—it is one of grave atv ee . 


Government an intimate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of American in- 
dustry. In his capacity of an ad- 
visor to the Department of Com- 
merce, he has been aiding in the 
formulation and coordination of 
future Departmental policies. - 

Reviewing the progress to date of 
the President’s recovery program be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Sloan explained his op- 
position to “spread-the-work” pro- 
grams, the 30-hour week, and the 
closed shop. 

Any effort to gain a better stand- 
ard of living through a more effec- 
tive distribution of income is bound 
to prove fruitless, he said, adding 
that “We cannot distribute that 
which does not exist. To distribute 
more we must create more.” What 
follows is asummary of his address: 


I am convinced that we should calmly 
examine, with an open mind, what is 
going on and attempt to distinguish 
emergency measures from proposals 
which are definitely, in an economic 
sense, revolutionary in their implica- 
tions. It is no more than our clear 
duty to do this very thing. That is 
the spirit with which I am dealing with 
industry’s problems. 

We need to discover what is good 
and what is bad. The _ industrial 
mechanism of today is the result of 
our trials and errors of yesterday. You 
know as well as I do that it is far 
from perfect—no open-minded indi- 
vidual will claim otherwise; but are the 
flaws due to the pattern itself or due 
to our weaving? Should we have 
woven the more perfectly if, instead of 
having been guided by experience, we 
had: chosen to be guided by inex- 
perience? * * * 

Few of us for several years past have 
enjoyed the income to which we have 
been accustomed, to which we firmly 
believe we are entitled and which is 
essential to maintain the American 
standard of living. This situation has 
not been brought about, as is so fre- 
quently urged, though maldistribution 


’ of income. It is due to the simple fact 


that there has not been enough in- 
come to distribute. 

Therefore, any movement pretending 
to achieve our objective, through a 
more effective distribution of income, 
is bound to bring disappointment, 
Manifestly, we cannot distribute that 
which does not exist. To distribute 
more we must create more. As &@ 
matter of fact, I am quite convinced 
that the point has been reached, if 
not passed, where distribution is de- 
finitely limiting our ability to create 
through destroying the incentive to 


Our Industrial Machinery, 


And Its Intricacies 


We must appreciate that the indus- 
trial machinery of the United States 
has been built up over a period ap- 
proaching one hundred years, through 
an infinite number of adjustments and 
compromises, and now represents a 
most intricate and invovived structure. 
Reconstruction in major degree within 
the short period of a few months is, to 
say the least, a most hazardous under- 
taking. 

Even recognizing that all who have 
been in close touch with the problem 
of industrial recovery appreciate that 
the highest possible motives of purpose 
and fairness prevail, it is only natural 
that errors of policy and fact are bound 


to develop and can only be corrected © 


through the process of evolution. 

I find myself entirely out of harmony 
with the theory that the hours of labor 
should be reduced to absorb our un- 


employment; that the number of man-. 


hours of labor is definite and that the 
unemployment question is solved by 
dividing the number of man-hours by 
the number of workers. No greater 
fallacy exists. Around this thinking 
comes the proposal for a mandatory 
thirty-hour week. I do not believe in 
the principle underlying that proposal. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that 
the total amount of possible productive 
work in the United States can be defi- 
nitely expanded with a_ continually 
improving standard of living. 

No reasonable individual can disagree 
as to the desirability of a minimum 
wage; of restrictions as to child labor; 
of a gradual reduction in the hours of 
labor through evolution—a reduction 
on an economic basis and coincident 
with a decline in the cost of production. 
On the other hand, arbitrary reduc- 
tions are unsound, for. even if accom- 
pained with a corresponding increase 
in the wage rate, while providing some 
more jobs at the moment, are bound 
to result in a reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the individual worker. 

This is because of the resulting in- 
crease in cost with the inevitable in- 
crease in selling prices. What is being 
done today causes this to happen: (a) 
The total amount of work available is 
reduced; (b) every worker becomes 
poorer in terms of his or her ability to 
buy; (c) a limited but temporary addi- 
tion to the number of workers. The 


maladjustment. Overproduction in 
general is impossible until everyone 
who is willing to work has at least those 
things to which he is entitled, on the 
basis of the value of his work. | 

If this be true, and I believe it is, 


Motors’ Spokesman 


4 


Underwood & Underwood 
ALFRED P. SLOAN 


President, General Motors Corporation, 
who is recognized as an authority 
on employe relationships, tells 
why he opposes the 30-hour 
week, the closed shop and 
limited production. 


there is no overpreduction of old — 


things—and there is certainly a vast 
opportunity for production of new 
things, It is not a standardization of 
the processes of production that con- 
stitute our danger, but a standardiza- 
tion or static state of our ideas. If we 
could only instill in the minds of ail 
that we were not at the end but at the 
beginning .of our development there 
would result a tremendous broadening 


of our vision and an appreciation of. 


the vast opportunities that are before 


Price Stability 


Is Questioned 

I question whether under more nor- 
mal circumstances it will be necessary 
or desirable to establish ways of stabil- 
izing the price structure. The destruc- 
tive influences of competition in certain 
industries may, however, have reached 
the point where something of that kind 
may be essential—certainly it does not 
apply to all industries. If anything of 
this kind should be essential and in- 
dustry is to pay the price of the neces- 
sary control, it is absolutely vital that 
the standard established, whatever 
form it may take, be predicated on the 
most efficient set-ups that exist rather 
than on the average or a representative 
set-up that now forms the base in cer- 
tain cases. 

The latter policy does nothing more 
nor less than perpetuate inefficiency 
and raise prices beyond the economic 
justification. We must keep continually 
in mind that to expand employment to 
the maximum, to restore and improve 
our standard of living, we must expand 
the purchasing power of the greatest 
number. But we must, at the same 
time, keep selling prices at the lowest 
economic level. This can only be done 
through a standard based upon the 
most efficient operating units, even if it 
necessitates the readjustment or the 
elimination of those that can not exist 
under such a standard. * * * 

Of all the problems that have arisen 
as the result of our efforts to promote 
industrial recovery, the one in which 
every one of us is most vitally con- 
cerned is the new relationship between 
management and the worker, which 


has been injected into industry through 


“collective bargaining”. 


Coil.ective Bargaining 
Of Vital Interest 


I said that every one of us is most 
vitally concerned. This is not because 
of collective bargaining per se, but on 
account of the implications that result 
from it. Industry recognized from the 
inception of this idea, that in all likeli- 
hood the delicate balance between 
marragement and labor would be upset, 
with the result that, in all probability, 
industrial discord on a broad scale 
would threaten. As to collective bar- 
gaining per se, it seems to me that no 
fair-minded individual could possibly 
argye as to its undersirability, either 
from an economic or from a social 
standpoint, providing the rules were 
fair and equitable to all concerned. This 
problem as it confronts industry is not 
one of principle, but rather definition 
and application of principle. 


A very important consideration arises 
in connection with the so-called “em- 
ploye representation plans” and that 
is: Can the independence of the em- 
ploye be established and maintained 
with respect to his relationship with 
his employers? Can such a plan prove 
effective as an instrumentality of col- 
lective bargaining, in order that it may 
be able to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibility for which it was created? 
The argument is centered around those 
points. 

The argument probably would not 
have arisen, and certainly would not 
be so acute, were it not for the agi- 
tation of outside unions, naturally de- 
Sirous of promoting their own self- 
interest, urging the claim that they 
Should be the instrumentality desig- 
nated by the worker for the purpose. 
of collective bargaining—that they can 
more effectively promote the interests 
of the worker. 

I am convinced that from every 
fundamental standpoint, the real in- 
terests of both the employer and the 
employe can best be promoted through 
the route of the employe representa- 
tion plan. I am again convinced that 
the real welfare of every one of us, 
whatever our function in life may be, 
lies in the same direction. The history 
of industry in this country conclusively 
demonstrates that, left to his own in- 
dividual judgment, the American work- 
man has in general decided that his 
interests are outside of a national union 
rather than inside one. 

I say that history demonstrates that, 
because, notwithstanding all the efforts 
that have been made for union domi- 
nation of industry, very little progress 
has been made. It is a~fact that, at 
the time of the enactment of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, the position of 
organized labor was the weakest that 
it had been for many years past. It 
has only been through unfair inter- 
pretations of the position of Govern- 
ment, supported by certain interpre- 
tations of provisions in the National 
Recovery Act, to which should be 


added the general unsettlement re-° 


sulting from the long and severe pe- 
riod of depression, that the question 
assumes so much importance. 

I see no reason why, even giving 
weight to the criticisms of the com- 
pany . representation plan, it is not 
perfectly possible to make such an in- 
strumentality for collective bargaining 
truly independent and truly effective, 
if industry will set about to do it. In- 
dustry can ask no more and industry 
should demand no less than the op- 
portunity to proceed aggressively and 
earnestly in that direction, leaving it 
to the judgment, intelligence, experi- 
ence of the American workman to de- 
cide freely, and without coercion, which 
route he wishes to follow. 

At the moment, the rights of the 


nesses which borrowed from the RFC are 
returning the money at the rate of $3.- 
000,000 a day even though the RFC is 
not pressing them for repayments, Mr. 


Jones says. 


He reasons that conditions 


must be “substantially improved” if bor- 
rowers can make such payments. 


Mrs. Roosevelt in a public speech dur- 


ing the past week acknowledged that 
progress out of the depression has been 


made. 
fact. 


But she pointed to one sobering 
Ten million people are still out of 


work. 


employe seem to be equitably estab- 
lished through the principle of repre- 
sentation on a pro rata basis and, 
again, the equities of both the em- 
ployer and the cmploye are further 
protected by the prohibition of coer- 
cion, restraint or intimidation, from 
any Source whatsoever. 


What Would Bring 
The Closed Shop 


We do not have to be very imagina- 
tive to forecast our position should 
industry fail to recognize and fail to 
deal aggressively with its responsibility 
in this matter. There would result the 
closed shop. American industry would 
be dominated by an organization in 
no sense interested in the real prob- 
lems between the individual employer 
and the individual cmploye, but con- 
cerned solely with the enhancement of 
its own selfish interests. The greatest 
monopoly the world has as yet seen 
would be created, and all outside the 
law, 


Does the history of such industries 
in America as are dominated by the 
closed shop, indicate that that is the 
route we should follow? 


I contend that it does not, and I am 
confident that the American workman 
will decide that it does not. * * * 

The term “recognition of the union” 
is not understood by the public at large 
to mean what it means in the vocabu- 
lary of trade unionism. There it means 
an exclusive. agreement between the 
employer and the trade union, to em- 
ploy only the members of that specific- 
trade union. In other words, recogni- 
tion of the union means the closed 
shop. 

Now, what is the situation in the 
automotive industry, both past and 
present? A record of over thirty years 
with the finest possible cooperation be- 
tween employer and employe. * * * 

The American Federation of Labor, 
through its organizing agents, is today 
making a determined drive to stir up 
trouble; to sow the seed of discontent; 
to disrupt this great industry—a key 


industry making determined efforts to 


promote the cause of national re- 
* 
Let me state concretely the position 


[Continued on Page 17 Column 1.] 


Mine Workers of America, which he 
headed. Two terms in the Senate of 
his native Ohio gave him insight into 
the workings of government. ; 

As chairman of the Labor Advisory 
Board, he brings to the Federal Gov- 
vernment a life-time of experience 
with the problems and aspirations of 
organized labor. 

In supporting the La Follette ten- 
billion-dollar public works proposal, 
Mr. Green emphasizes the fact that 
industry cannot absorb the unem- 
ployed without continuing and fresh 
Government aid. This is his com- 
plete statement of May 9 before a 
Senate Committee: 


Last June, when we entered upon 
the Recovery Program, it was upon 
the hope and the assumption that the 
emergency nature of that program 
would be of brief duration and that in- 
dustry would within a short time, be 
able to carry on the program unaided. 
This assumption has broken down, 
After almost a year under the Recovery 
Program we are no longer justified in 
assuming that industry will be able, 
within the near future, to carry the 
entire burden of recovery. 


The estimate of unemployment for 
April, 1934, shows well over 10,000,000 
men and women still out of work. ‘Yet, 
we are in a period of peak employ- 
ment in many of the major industries, 
and most estimates show that there 
will be substantial declines during the 
next few months. These facts bear 
direct and significant relation to the 
public works program and to the ap- 
propriations bill which we are consid- 
ering here today. 

The Government has a practical as 
well as a moral responsibility to con- 
tinue provision for these millions of 
unemployed through a program of 
public works. That responsibility the 
Government has accepted the past 
vear in a way which commands oul 
support and our admiration. It would 
be a deplorably short-sighted policy, 
indeed, to take a position that the 
time has now come for a discontinu- 
ance of the public works program 
launched during the past year, 


Reemployment 


Under the NRA 


To say that the Government must 
continue to provide work for millions 


of men and women is by no means to. 


say that nothing has been accom- 
plished by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration through the adoption of 
codes of fair competition. 
three and four million people have 
been put back to work in _ industry 
since the NRA went into effect. But 


_in view of the tremendous number of 


men and women still out of work it is 
all too obvious thst the codes have 
failed to do what was expected of 
them, in putting people back to work, 
nor can we hope for any considerable 


Between . 


shorten hours of labor sufficiently to 
absorb a really significant number of 
unemployed. From October, 1933, up 
to the end of April, 1934, production 
had increased by some 11.7 per cent, 
but little, if any, adjustment in hours 
of work was made during those months, 


| Labor’s Leader 


Wide World Photo 
WILLIAM GREEN © 
President, American Federation of La- 
bor, who is shown pleading for the 
passage of ihe Public Works Er- 
tension Bill before the Labor 
Committee 
and without such adjustment, the in- 
crease in production was not sufficient 
to absorb any great number of unem- 
ployed. During that time, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the total 
employment gain was oniy 1.5 per cent. 
We cannot, therefore, look to private 
industry for a solution of our problem. 


Purchasing Power 


Stull Lagging 

Along with the failure of the NRA 
and the AAA to put back to work in 
industry the vast number of unem- 
ployed has gone the failure to raise 
the purchasing power to the level 
which we hoped last June to achieve, 
Increased employment and increased 
purchasing power are two phases of 
the same thing—which is return to 
prosperity. 

The bill we are discussing here as 
only two purposes, and those are to aid 
in bringing back prosperity and in car- 
ing for the peopie who cannot, until 


Recovery Act as will enlarge the scope 
of Government activities under thet 
act, and the length of time duriig 
which certain portions of the act shall 
run. Public works of the kind fore- 
seen in this bill will add not only to 
the well-being of the people who are 
directly employed upon the projects, 
but to the gencral well-being aad 
prosperity of the country. 


We must face several facts when we 
consider a public works program. One 
we have already mentioned—the fail- 
ure of the NRA to create the employ- 
ment and the purchasing power which 
it was expected to create. Another is 
that it is primarily in the heavy, or 
capital goods, industries that the NRA 
has failed to stimulate production. The 
most important classes of capital goods 
are those made of iron and steel and 
other metals, transportation equip- 
ment, including railroad rolling stock, 
automobiles, airplanes, and ships, lum- 
ber, cement, stone and glass. 


Public works projects create greav 
demand for such durable goods and, 
therefore, stimulate the development 
of the capital goods industries. In ad- 
dition, it has been estimated that for 
every man put to work directly in such 
heavy industries us will be stimulated 
by public works, three or four men 
are put to work in indirectly affected 
industries. 


The construction industry is at the 
base of our industrial life. Let us look 
for just a moment at the unemploy- 
ment figures in the building trades, 
which will give us a very clear idea of 
the activity in building at the present 
time. 


The Building Trades 
In Seven Cities 


In November, 1933, when the first 
Civil Works Administration projects 
were begun, there were seven major 
cities in the United States which e- 
ported more than 70 per cent uneme- 
ployed in the building trades. In April, 
1934, after the termination of the CWA 
projects, there are still three cities . 
which report 70 per cent or more un- 
employed in these trades, and, in ad- 
dition, some 14 cities which report 
more than 50 per cent out of work in 
building. 

Cincinnati, for example, had 75 per 
cent out of work in November, in the 
building trades, and, excepting for two 
months, when the CWA projects were 
at their height, it has had over 70 per 
cent unemployed in these trades to the 
present time. During the last six 
months unemployment in building in 
New York has never been lower than 
74 per cent. 

This is a situation which would cere 
tainly be improved by the public works 
program provided in the bill under 
consideration. Construction work of 
[Continued on Page 16, Column 1.] 


a busy wi 


mildness.”’ 


Listen to what | 
Mrs. Abbot J. Copeland has to say 
on shopping—and nerves: 


**There’s no doubt in the world that healthy 
nerves are vital to a man who goes out and 
catches wild animals alive. But take it from 
and mother who spends many 
hours each week searching through the stores 
ee anxious to make the family budget reach 
| as far as possible—you need healthy nerves 
to be a shopper, too! Tramping through 
miles and miles of aisles... pricing, compar- 
ing, judging quality and values. ..well, that’s 
a test of anyone’s nerves. ‘Nerves’ don’t 
ever bother me, though. As for cigarettes, I 

smoke Camels. They don’t upset my nerves. 

And I have never tasted such flavor and 


“SHOPPING...THERE’S A REAL 
TEST OF NERVES, TOO, MR. BUCK!” 


Frank Buck, who has brought 
back many tons of wild cargo 
from the jungles of Asia, says: 


**It takes healthy nerves to bring 
*em back alive. It’s a job packed 
with thrills, excitement, and real 
danger. I never would have been 
able to populate half the zoos in 
this country, cross the Pacific 20 
times with tons of savage live cargo, 
and save my own life a half dozen 
times by quick action if I didn’t 
have healthy nerves. I am a heavy 
smoker. I prefer Camels, knowing 
that I can safely smoke all I want 
without upsetting my nerves,”* 


Copyright, 1934, B. J. Beynelds Tobacco Compang 


R Nerves? 


experienced the aftertaste 
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The National Recovery Act guar- ‘tusall. You If you t-tasting ciga- 
proposal is distinctly deflationary in its “antees to every worker in industry, the Jangled nerves are apt to visit po on ary often associated with fla ou will ap- 
results. right to bargain, either on an individual know the signs — telephone S hers, rettes, or the ‘sweet type, 
Individuals Must basis or on a collective basis, through ing hot words that wound others, state the: mildness and ric avo ' 
7 the medium of such representatives as is frown! ‘ fuming over trifles. Ifyouarg pre And you can smoke them al a 
Consume More the employe may elect to designate. In worrying and nerves check UP Camels. An costlier tobaccos 
On the other hand, to expand the compliance with the provisions of the : inclined toward jumpy n , ing, your you want. For Cam : 
total amount of employment we should Act. many manufacturers suggested to = w—on your eating and sleeping, never jangle your nerves. pee 2 MARIS SSN ORS PRR 
increase the spread bet'veen the neces- their workers that organizations be set no Make Camels your : 


Sities of life and the income to enable 


up to servve as an instrumentality of 


habits of work and play. TUNE IN! CAMEL CARAVAN with Casa 
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the individual to purchase and consume collective bargaining. Up to that time, cigarette. They never get on yO Loma Orchestra, Stoopnagle and eneanclnen 
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aside from the economic phases of this tunity. Organizations so created have SIVE TOBACCOS than any E.S.T.—8 Network. 
question, the fact remains that the been designated as “employe repre- MORE EXPEN P.S.T., over WABC- 


American worker in most industries is 
no longer concerned with an important 
reduction in hours. 

He is concerned with an opportunity 
to work a reasonable number of hours 
at a fair and equitable rate in order 
to be able to buy those things which 
he has found to be necessary to his 
happiness and well-being. This is par- 
ticularly essential in industries having 
wide seasonal variations in output. 

I have little paiience with the prin- 
ciple that the less we produce the more 
prosperous we become; or again, with 
the widely-held notion that through 
mass production and the instrumen- 


sentation plans” or perhaps more com- 
monly “company unions”. 


General Motors 
Dealt With Men 

In the case of General Motors, this 
is what happened: The employes. were 
invited to elect representatives of their 
own choosing. The plants were divided 
into voting districts in order to provivde 
adequate representation. Employes 
nominated their own candidates and 
then voted by ballot for the candidates 
so nominated. The ballots were counted 
by the employes. Generally speaking, 


it was proposed to hold elections an- 


other populer brand. 
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PUBLIC ENEMIES: 


Bill Designed to Aid Department of Justice War on Criminals---Discretion in Naming Rewards With Attorney General---Prior Conviction for 
Felony Involving Violence Must Exist Before Any Person May Be Called “Enemy 


HOULD the Federal Government tell its. 

citizens that it will pay up to $25,000 
reward for a designated public enemy's 
canture, dead or alive? 

If so (and the House says it should be 
done) would it make any difference | 
whether or not the person to be shot down 
for a reward had or had not a conviction 
for a felony involving violence? 

Consideration of the Bill (H. R. 9370) | 
brought forth a spirited discussion of | 
crime, local police officials, John Dillinger, | 
Constitutional rights, and the size of the. 
reward to be offered. 

The measure is one of several sponsored | 
by the Department of Justice, designed to 
tighten the Federal web spread to catch 
criminals. Six other proposals also passed 
the House at the same time. 

The recent statement by the Attorney 
General that 200,000 armed criminals were 
at large in the country, a number greater 
than the combined forces of the Army and 
Navy, was sharply attacked and as warmly 
defended. 

Excerpts from the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the House follows: 


| Gangsters Rampant 


Mr. YOUNG (Dem.), of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, it appears that when the Con- 
gress does not seem to have anything else 
to do, we meet here and make some more 
crimes. This bill is probably entirely un- 
necessary. My amendment reducing $25,- 
000, which it is proposed to give to some 
individual for helping Government officers 
apprehend a so-called “public enemy,” 
makes the bill just that much better, be- 
cause it reduced the expenditure to $10,- 
000. 


Recently Attorney General Cummings 
solemnly assured the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that the armed gangsters in 
this country outnumbered the Army and 
the Navy. In other words, the Attorney 
General solemnly assured the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary that there 
were 200,000 armed gangsters or more than 
that number rampant in the country. 


Of course, that is an absurd and asi- 
nine statement, and of itself indicates 
that the Cabinet official uttering it lacks 
competency or is hysterical. 

We cannot even catch Dillinger by the 
enactment of these laws; but, of course, 
any of us should repudiate the assertion 
that there are anything like 200,000 gang- 
sters and thugs and gunmen rampant in 
this country. 

Mr. BLANTON (Dem.), of Texas. I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I am 
one of the admirers of our good colleague 
from Ohio (Mr. Young), but I cannot 
agree with him when he says that the 
Attorney General had made “an asinine 
utterance,” because our able and efficient 
Attorney General is trying to break up 
the gangsters in the United States. 

If, by appropriating several times $25,- 
000 for rewards— I think it would be 
money well spent—if it would be instru- 
mental in breaking up lawlessness in the 
United States. To continue having gang- 
sters running from one side of the country 
to the other now, putting terror into the 


the = 


hearts of the people, 


ignoring the law | 


$25,000, DEAD oR ALIVE, 


Under this bill there is a reward that 


and telling the Government of the United | might be offered up to $25,000 for the ar- 


States to go hence, is simply unthinkable. | 
Mr. YOUNG. I thank the gentleman 


tor his kindly comment as to myself. 1| 


was a prosecuting attorney of the largest 


and most populous county of Ohio, and, 


as such, I tried continuously, without 
| stopping, 318 criminal cases, to juries, and 
‘did that in less than two years. The 
gentleman surely does not believe that 
there are 200,000 armed gangsters ram- 
‘pant in the country? 

Mr. BLANTON. If our Attorney Gen- 
‘eral Said so, it is so. 


Dillinger’s Safety 


Mr. BLANTON. But there must be a 
lot of gangsters in cvery big city of the 
Nation, because a man like Dillinger could 
not evade long our officers of the law 
without having protection. He is getting 
protection from a lot of peace officers in 
the big cities, or he would not get away 
with it. 

Mr. PATMAN (Dem,), of Texas, Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Young] states that his experience 
as a prosecuting attorney has convinced 
him that this is a frivolous bill. I had 
the honor of serving as a prosecuting at- 
torney in Texas, and I have had a great 
deal of experience with criminals, having 
almost lost my own jife in a personal en- 
counter with one. 


Help Peace Officers 


I believe this is a good bill. The At- 
torney General says it will be very help- 
ful to him. I think it will be helpful for 
this reason: Generally the local peace of- 
ficers of this country are good men, They 
will not unduly or very willingly place 
themselves in the path of danger of a Dil- 
linger or a Clyde Barrow, who has not 
violated a law within their jurisdiction. 
It is their duty to make an honest attempt 
to capture any criminal. That is part of 
their job; they assume that risk when they 
accept the office. We should help these 
officers all we can. We are expecting a 
great deal when we expect one little con- 
stable to capture a gang of criminals 
armed with machine guns. 


There was one peace officer in a south- 
western city, making $50, $75, or $100 a 
month, who attempted to apprehend one 
of these criminals, and his life was taken 
very quickly. He left a wife and 11 chil- 
dren. They had to make up money to 
bury him. He left absolutely n6dthing. 

Peace officers all over the Nation are 
being killed just that way. I think if we 
had some way of paying people for infor- 
mation and for the apprehension, dead or 
alive, of a person who is so bad as to be 
designated by the Attorney General of the 
United States as a public enemy, it would 
be very helpful. 

I do not believe there is the least danger 
of any Attorney General abusing this 
power; it will certainly be used with cau- 
tion and prudence. As it is today, the only 
reward\for Dillinger is $25; it is offered by 
of Indiana. 


rest of a criminal designated as a public 
enemy. That is not for one criminal, but 
that is for all criminals. The Attorney 
General may offer $500, $1,000, $10,000, or 
an amount up to $25,000 in any one case. 

Mr. YOUNG. ts it not probable, that 
had the Federal agents in Wisconsin ta- 
ken the county law enforcement officials 
into their confidence instead of going 
there alone and shooting innocent peo- 
ple that they would have captured Dil- 
linger? 


Mr. PATMAN, They should, and I am 
sure they do, accept the cooperation of 
responsible local peace officers. All peace 
officers cannot be irusted. Some peace 
officers stand in with the criminals and 
are anxious to assist the criminals. Ef- 
forts to capture a criminal usually leads 
one into many counties and many States. 
An agent of the Department of Justice 
cannot offer a peace officer much induce- 
ment to go out of his own jurisdiction 
and run the risk of his own life to 
capture these bad criminals. If a reward 
is offered an inducement may be held out. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not because the Fed- 
eral agents blundered and killed an in- 
nocent man without warning—— 


Mr. PATMAN. Oh, the gentleman is 
making an assertion from the rankest 
kind of hearsay. The gentleman does not 
know whether they committed an error 
or not. 


The agents of the Department of Justice, 
I presume, have used the very best judg- 
ment to protect not only the lives of their 
own men but the lives of citizens. We 
have no right to entertain any other kind 
of presumption unless we have undisputed 
proof to the contrary. No such proof has 
been presented to the Congress. 


2 Organized Crime 


Mr. OLIVER (Dem.), of New York: I 
am amazed at the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio and his reflection upon 
the Aftorney General of the United States. 

Crime is organized until it has become 
as widespread as the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the United States. It has 
trampled down the States; it has flouted 
their laws; it has rendered them helpless. 
Now the Government of the United States, 
whose jurisdiction reaches over State lines, 
has come in to say: “We will all stand 
together; we will give them all the barrels 
in the governmental shotgun.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


The amendment was rejected. , 


Public Enemies. | 


Mr COCHRAN (Dem.), of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not my purpose to weaken 
but rather to strengthen this bill. In my 
opinion, the House has done some real 
work today in passing these bills to pre- 
vent crime. 


My objection is not to the first proviso. 


}It is the second proviso that I object to, 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


Smiuinc, the installer takes his 
leave. He’s been courteous, care- 
ful, quick. He seemed to know 
just where the telephone should 
go. Just how to place it so that 
nothing should be marred. And 
now — “You're connected!” 

A few days ago, having a tele- 
phone in this house was only an 
idea. A husband talked it over 
with his wife. They decided to go 
ahead. Now the telephone is a 
reality —tangible, delightful, vi- 
tally important to the family that 
lives here. Tonight Mother can 
visit with her friends, talk to rel- 
atives miles away, call the doctor 
should he be needed. 

A new neighbor has been linked 
with the millions of other tele- 
phone equipped homes that make 
America one neighborhood. An- 
other household has discovered 
the security and convenience 
brought by the Bell System’s uni- 
fied service of communication. 


Those who already have telephone ser- 
vice can save many steps each day — 
through the house, up and down stairs 
— by having extensions placed in those 
rooms most frequently used. Greater 
convenience, greater privacy, at small 
extra cost. Installations are quickly 
made. Call the Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 


SYSTEM 


The Attorney General 
Wants ’Em Alive 


It will be a case of “bring ’em 
back alive” with public enemies, as 
far as the Attorney General is con- 
cerned. 

Following the passage by the 
House of the bill to empower him 
to offer rewards, either dead or 
alive, for certain criminals desig- 
nated by him as public enemies, Mr. 
Cummings conferred with members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. He let it be known that he 
opposed paying for dead “enemies.” 

The Justice Department Chief was 
notified May 11 that changes in the 
bill would be sought in the Senate. 

Fear that overzealous helpers of 
justice might take advantage of the 
terms to settle personal dislike at a 
profit was one factor said to have 
influenced the decision. 


that no person shall be designated as a 
public enemy within the purview of this 
act who has not theretofore been con- 
victed in a court of competent jurisdiction 
of a felony involving violence. 

Do you know that under such terms 
you would not have been able to offer a 
reward for the apprehension of Capone 
and a lot of other men of his type? We 
have men of that character all over the 
country today, men who have not been 
convicted of a crime because they have 


cause they have had influence with the 
courts. They are dangerous public enemies 
and you eliminate them. 


| “Dead or Alive” 


Mr. SUMNERS (Dem.). of Texas. It 
will be observed that there appears the 
language “captured, dead or alive.” The 
Attorney General is permitted to make 
the designation. There was a difference 
in committee as to whether that language 
should go in or not, but the majority of 
the committee thought it should go in, 
but with the limitation that it should 
apply only in cases of persons with crimi- 
nal record, as specified in the bill. 

The Attorney General picks out the in- 
dividual and offers a certain amount of 
money for that person, dead or alive. 


Mr. COCHRAN (Dem.), of Missouri. 
Let us look at the matter in this way: 
Suppose this man Dillinger, who has the 
country excited now, had never been con- 
victed of a crime. Could the Attorney 
General, with this provision in the bill, 
offer any reward for his apprehension? 
I will rest my case there, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I say to 
my friend from Missouri that if it were an 
ordinary reward for arrest I would appre- 
ciate the force of what the gentleman has 
said, but this is not a reward limited to 
arrest. 

This is a reward for anytedy who will 
kill such a man, and you are leaving the 
determination as to what human being it 
Shall be, not necessarily to the present 
Attorney General, but to whatever human 
— may happen to be the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The bill goes: far enough. I know we 
are very nervous now and we all see Dil- 
linger under our beds at night and all that 
sort of thing, but I think there is such a 
thing as trying to act as sanely as we can, 
even if Dillinger has not yet been arrested. 


Power of Death | 


Mr. LLOYD, (Dem.), of Wash: Here we 
are esked to withdraw this amendment 
that the committee, after the most careful 
and painstaking consideration has 
adopted, and provide instead that the At- 
torney General may convict and order the 
death penalty for a man without trial, 
without hearing, who has, perhaps, never 
committed a crime; who does not know, 
perhaps, he is even charged with a crime, 
and offering a reward of $25,000 for his 
being taken, dead or alive. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Suppose 
the identity of the man who kidnapped 
the Lindbergh baby was known and that 


| Enlistment of States 
War on Crime— 


Reward by Five States for Out- 
law’s Capture; New Jersey 
Defines “Gangster” 


On the initiative of Governor Henry 
Horner, of Illinois, five Midwestern States 
have been asked to unite in an offer of a 
$5,000 reward for the capture of the out- 
law John Dillinger, dead or alive, The 
five States are Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Illinois; each would con- 
tribute $1,000. 

“It will be worth tnis combined award 
to place Dillinger in custody,” urged the 
Governor of Illinois. “So long as he is at 
large the welfare and peace of our citi- 
zens are menaced and the enforcemeii 
of law and order are threatened.” 

“The State of Ohio feels the career 
of this outlaw is a menace to the peace 
of our people,” answered Governor George 
White. “We are glad to be able to par- 
ticipate in his apprehension.” 

In the nation-wide movement for 
stronger enforcement measures for the 
suppression of crime, Florida is the latest 
to take up the question of a State con- 
Stabulary. As a preliminary step, a uni- 
formed highway patrol of 20 men will be 
established at once to enforce traffic laws. 
A plan to create a State constabulary, 
favored by Governor Sholtz, will be laid 
before the next legislature. 

Extension of the Federal Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act to cover merchandise, securi- 
ties, and other stolen property moved 
across State boundaries would be a blow 
at criminals who operate in automobiles 
between several States, in the opinion of 
Colonel Lynn Black, in command of the 
Ohio State Highway Patrol. 

State police cars and motor cycles in 
Illinois are soon to be equipped with radic 
A central broadcasting bureau would be 
set up in Springfield, with additional sta- 
tions in Chicago and possibly in other 
cities. 

A bill defining “gangster” in New Jer- 
sey has been signed by Governor Moore. 
A maximum of 20 years’ imprisonment 
and $10,000 fine is the penalty fixed under 


the new law. 


‘bill so reads—would the gentleman be in 
‘favor of offering a reward of $25,000 for 
| anybody who would shoot him? 


‘not have a thing to do with it, would 


trial in our State thev were acquitted. 
been well supplied with money, and be- | 


,law may go too far. 


man had never been convicted of a crime, 
—I am using the word “convicted,” the | 


Mr. LLOYD. And if you were charged 
‘by newspaper publicity with being the 
|kidnapper of the Lindbergh baby and did 


you want a reward of $25,000 placed upon 
your head so that every constable in the 
country would be out gunning for you? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If I were 
the Attorney General of the United States 
and after investigation were convinced 
that the man was guilty of the crime, I 
would issue the reward immediatelv, but 
I would have to he convinced first that 
he was the euiltv party. 

Mr. ULOYD. Are we going to have men 
tried for their lives by juries in this coun- 
try, or are we going to have them tried 
by the Attornev General upon his own 
ipse dixit, upon newsnaper report, or upon 
notorietv or what not? 

Mr. LLOVD. Doesn't the ecentleman 
think thev had better find out who he is 
before thev kill him? 

Mr. SHANNON (Rep.). of Missouri. I 
rise to oppose the amendment. There is 
great danger in rermitting anv man to 
designate somebodv as a public enemy 
and offer a reward for him. dead -or alive. 

The greatest bandit un to the present 
time was a man in our State, Jesse James. 
The administration that broucht on his 
death never lived down the stigma of hir- 
ing men to kill him. Later on. when the 
members of his wane were brought to 


I am doubtful that the Nation should 
ever offer a reward for a man dead. This 
Nation is big enouch to capture any crim- 
inal. That was the impression that the 
people of Missouri had. Thev condemned 
the administration because they said it 
was not necessary to hire people to kill a 
desperado. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are bandits that 
you cannot take alive. 

Mr. SHANNON. I am saying that the 
The committee bill 
requires a record of prior conviction. I 
doubt very much the wisdom of officially 


going to pass the bill, why not put teeth 
in it? 

Mr. SHANNON. You can get too many 
teeth in laws, and cause a disrespect for 
them. There were too many teeth in the 
prohibition law. 


| Jack the Rippers | ) 


Mr. BOILEAU. It seems to me if we 
are going to offer rewards. we should be 
willing to make rewards in cases of that 
kind and leave it to the good judgment 
of the Attorney General. 

Personally, I would be in favor of of- 
fering a reward for the capture, dead or 
alive, of a Jack-the-Ripper. It would be 
up to the individual who killed him to 
show that he was Jack-the-Ripper. . 

Mr. FORD. But suppose he shot the 
wrong man? 

Mr. BOILEAU. He might kill the wrong 
man, even if the man were given his right 


SAYS THE HOUSE 


authorizing anybody to say, “Bring him 
in dead.” 
Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If you are 


name. 


'Viction? 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. May I not' Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Absolutely. 


1934 
NATIONAL 
PARK YEAR 


Glacier Park offers 60 gla- 
ciers, 250 alpine lakes, a thou- 
sand waterfalls, spectacular 
Rocky Mountain scenery. 


Thru Glacier National Park nif A522 


Now you can see a glorious National Park in one day on 
your way to the Pacific Northwest. This is possible be- 
cause the Great Northern Railway runs alongside Glacier 
Park for many miles, and your Empire Builder ticket 


permits a stop-over there as long as you like. Leave the 
train at thé @ast entrance, make 
the bus trip via Going-to-the-Sun Go 
Highway and Logan Pass and re- Empire Builder 
sume your train journey next day cheaper than driving 
fromthe west entrance. (Youstay 
overnight at picturesque “Sun” 4 
chalet in the heart of the park.) 
In all the world no trip like this, | e Glacier Park, 
Pacific 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Boker, 
Write Mr. Dickinson _| Crate toke, Aleske, 
r ineraries. e Ask aboct -il-ex. 
Build Greet pence tovrs | : 


GREAT NORTHERN | 


Route of the Builder 


There is no more danger of such |ask the gentleman if the usual : ‘reward 
a thing in one instance than there is in! is not predicated upon arrest and cone 
the other. 


tation. POWERS 


operation. Send 


POWERS AC 


BUFFALO 


Rand 


presents 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


which compile | 


“MANAGEMENT 
MODERN MANNER” 


MODERN MANAGEMENT demands comprehensive reports, 
containing figures which, when blended into a harmonious 
picture make possible the sound direction of current 
activities and intelligent planning of future policies. SUCH 
REPORTS, to be of value must be up-to-the-minute, fully 


compiled and completed — requiring no further interpre- 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES and METHODS 


give management these essential facts for profitable business 


for a copy of this most instructive booklet 


“MANAGEMENT REPORTS IN THE MODERN MANNER.” 


COUNTING MACHINES 


{PUNCHED CARD) 


division of 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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THE PLIGHT YOUTH 


No Jobs in Sight, 
They Hope for | 
Federal Aid 


ment which has faced this coun- 


TRAGIC aspect of the unemploy- 


| Armed With Diplomas They Eagerly Face a World of Few Jobs 


ERA OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Government Plans 
Conference in 


THE FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT 


BUT 


“YOU MIGHT APPLY LATER ON” Near Future 


we the first eight-week term, declared 
“; {that the program takes care of the 


try since 1929 is not only the idleness 
of mature men and women of many 
years’ experience but the plight of 
the high school and college graduates; 4% 
who have found .their diplomas “open | 
sesame” to a world filled.with ‘“no| 
help wanted” signs. 

Every year 2,250,000 of the youth 
of America reach the age where they 
can go to work. For four years they, ; 
have found almost every factory, 
trade. and profession supplied with all | 
the workers it needs. While condi-| 
tions this June may be better than 7 
last year, according to reports reach- 
ing the Federal Office of Education, it) } 
is certain there will be many hun-'! 
dreds of thousands who will be un-, 
able to find jobs. | 

Some Action At Last = @ 

The Federal Government is at last. ©. 
taking steps preparatory to aiding, | 
this huge group. A conference on| © 
youth problems to be held later this, ‘, 
month is being planned by the Of- 
fice of Education. In a letter which 
it sent to sehool and social agency 
leaders throughout the Nation, the 
situation was described as follows: 

“There are in America today about 
20,000,00 young people between 16 and 
25 years of age. Of this number, 
about 2,000,000 are in high schools, 1,- 
000,000 are in. colleges, a few are in 
other schools, and 250,000 are tem-. 
porarily in Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. This leaves 16,500,000. 
While no accurate statistics of em- | 
ployment are available, you are aware, 
of how distressmgly few of these 
young.people are employed.” 

Wanted: A Program 


Underwood & Underwood : 
In every community of the country graduating classes of which the one shown above 


Government is studying. 


' July 22, 1932, Dr. L. C. Gray, of the craftsmen. Also the number of en-. tions have enlarged 


portunities for younger persons. 
been carried-out. The Relief Admin- | Union Restrictions | 
itsration has sent a special represent-! definitely limited and the normal) Jn a few isolated cases communities ae 
ative on a tour of the country to in-| outlet to the cities cut off, many of have tackled the problem of provid-. unemployed young 


Correspondence study courses have. 
| proved one of the major outlets for | 


Notable among the’ 


The old story. Countless youngsters now are finding, and more young graduates 
later on will find, that it isn’t a question of being willing to work It’s a question of find- 
ing someone willing to give a job. Above is a typical employment office for young per- 
sons, this one operated by the Jersey City Office of the State Employment Service. 


their field of ac- In this State 112 relief study cen-, students were required to pay only 


are for those who are ters were established in January with! the actual expense of reference books: 


‘an enrollment of 1,800 students. An|2"d postage charges .on lessons. 
intensive | What Nebraska Does 


_study was offered in which it was. Local school boardsein most com- 


many possible for a student to earn | 


‘eight week program of 


| 


boys and girls just out of high school 
who are unable to find jobs and who 
cannot afford to attend college. 

Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, suggests 
that additional educational oppor- 
tunities might be made available for . 
unemployed young people to train 
them to make better use of their 


‘youth between the ages of 16 to 25. 


' He describes his program as an ef- 


leisure time, and give them skill of 
the type not ordinarily provided in 
high schools and colleges. 

Improving Their Leisure 


Thus far educational opportunities 
which have been made available for 
‘the unemployed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration have 
been designed to aid the older per- 
sons on relief as well as the younger 
| group. 
| But what sort of a program is to 
|'be offered for graduates of colleges 
and other schools who do not desire 
‘further education? 
 F. W. Barber, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Council, of Springfield, 
Mass., an organization devoted to the 
interests of unemployed young peo- 
ple in that community, has presented : 
a plan to the FERA proposing a na- 
tional program to help unemployed 


Retaining Their Skill 


fort to enable young people to keep 
their technical skill during their un- 
employment and to give them experi- 
ence which will aid them when they 
obtain employment. 

Direction of such programs would. 
be left with a supervisory board 
composed of seven adults and 25 
youths more than 20 years of age who 
would be selected by the adult mem- 
bers of the board. Responsibility for 
operations would rest with the adults. 

Activities suggested include “hobby 
clubs, vocational clubs, recreation and 
sports, service groups, and idustrial 
self-help groups such as dress-mak- 


- these rural young people are out of|~ communities. | : 
| |ing for their youth. The Young: programs of this sort, is that which | 5!X to eight hours of college credit. 


ple and school officials and social Mens’ and Young Women’s Christian has been sponsored by the Nebraska 


outlet for some of this huge 
service workers throughout the coun- group of unemployed youth has oe and similar organiza- Emergency Relief Administration. 


for the use of classes. ine, shoe-making, and foods.” 
: Superintendents of schools con-! It is proposed that young people 
The University of Nebraska gave nected with the study centers and enrolling in the council shall be paid 


try have been requested to submit. 
their suggestions for a youth program 
to the Office of Education. 

Although comparatively few sug- 
gestions have been received thus far, 
those in charge of the conference) 
hope that from it may grow some 
sort of program for the most neg- 
lected of all the unemployed groups— | 
the young people between 16 and 25) 

Figures from the Office of Educa-'| 
tion showing the amount of unem-| 


ployment in the teaching profession | 
are illustrative of the conditions, 
which youth faces today. 

Have They a Chance? | 

In 1932 there were 80,000 new en- 
trants in the profession. It is esti- 
mated that this number will be 
smaller. this year. But no matter 
how many there are, the new appli- 
cants for teaching jobs will have to 
compete against 200,000 unemployed. 
certificated teachers, many of them 
with just as much educational equip-. 
ment and with the added advantage | 
of experience. How much chance do 
the new applicants have? 

If the figures were available for 
other fields of activity they would. 
show situations almost as bad as that 
in the teaching profession, in the 
opinion of Federal officials qualified | 
to judge existing conditions. 

Dr. W. J. Greenleaf, of the Office 
of Education, estimates there will be. 
160,000 new college graduates in the 
United States this year. If the same, 
rate of unemployment prevails among 
college graduates as among the gen-. 
eral population there are already 
255,000 former graduates out of em- 
ployment. 

In Makeshift Jobs 


Dr. Greenleaf says this figure may 
be too high, as it is probable the per- 
centage of unemployment is much 
less among college graduates than in 
nN the general population. Added to the 


group without employment of any 
kind are many thousands who are 
- working at makeshift jobs in en- 
tirely different occupations than those 
for which they were trained. 

Several surveys have been made of 
the amount of unemployment among 
high school graduates. A typical sur-| 
vey, that of the employment and 
school status of the members of the: 
graduating class of June, 1933, of the 
Milwaukee High Schools, shows these | 
facts: 

In February, when the survey was | 
made, 1,287, or 73.2 per cent, had tried 
to get jobs. Of this group, 66.9 per | 
cent had no job at the time of the. 
survey and 32.9 per cent were em-' 
ployed. 

Many of the graduates had been | 
forced to accept employment in fields 
other than those for which they were | 
trained. While 71 per cent of those | 
who were specifically trained were. 
qualified, only 41.7 per cent of those | 


'10 per cent in the past two years. 


enrolled this year. 


jobs. 


78,120 in 1931-32. 


than older workers. 
taking back former employes when 


younger workers, who would work for 


proximately a 20 per cent differential 


have further limited employment for 


/mum age, placed in the first code— 


was devised to give an opportunity 
for jobs to the young men. 


the courses without charging fees and | the directors, at the completion of a small wage from relief funds. 


attendance at high schools or enrell- | 7 on 


ment in high school correspondence 
courses. Dr. Greenleaf estimates 
that the number of high school grad- 
uates has increased about 40 per cent 
in the last two years. 
Fewer Go to College 

At the same time high school en- 
rollments have been increasing, col- 
lege registrations have declined. Dr. 
Greenleaf says that the number of 
college graduates has decreased about 


He estimates there normally would be |. 
250,000 more college students than are 


Graduate work in colleges has been 
stimulated by the inability to find 
The number of graduate stu- 
dents rose from 47,255 in 1929-30 to 


In previous periods of depression, 
youth was given more chances for 
Instead of 


jobs opened up, factories preferred 
to economize by hiring unskilled, 


lower pay. 

The National Recovery Administra- 
tion has reversed this situation. Under 
the codes requiring minimum levels 
of pay, the advantage is given to the : 
experienced workman. 

Minimum Age in Codes 
Most of the codes provide for ap- 


between wages for skilled workmen 
and apprentices. This difference is so 
slight that it has paid employers to 
hire experienced workmen. 
Minimum age provisions of codes 


younger persons. The 16-year mini- 


that for the cotton textile industry— 


of the more than 400 codes now in 
effect. 

Thus far only a few minor efforts 
have been made to do anything for 
unemployed youth. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 


But it 
reaches only a few hundred thou- 
sands of the huge group of unem- 
ployed in this class. 

Help for Students 

The Federal Emergency Relief pro- 
gram of aid for needy college stu- 
dents is another endeavor to reach 
the problem but it touches only about 
75,000 persons. 

Dr. J. F. Kelly, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, points out that while the ex- 
perienced worker who loses a job may 
retain the skill which he has acquired 
even during a period of prolonged un- 
employment, the graduate of school 
courses is much more apt to lose his 
ability unless he finds work. 

A girl who has studied stenography 
but is unable to find a job after com- 


GASO 


has been made standard in every one 4 


° wee 


While claim-all birds go round and round, 
And one boast by the next is drowned, 

To this advice the owl gives voice: 

“Test Essolene .. then make your choice!’*” 


Fill your tank with Essolene and put your car through 
its paces. Keep an accurate check on the mileage you | 
get and compare it with what other motor fuels afford. 


We make no claims for Essolene. We rely on its per- 
formance to speak for itself. 


te | pleting her course, may lose her abil- 


ictation 
In the Rural Regions ty to take dicta inside of six 


months. 
Reports from employment agencies! The same thing, observes Dn Kelly, 
show a large proportion of persons | 


is true of most technical work. Per- 
— 25 among those registering for' sons trained to be electrical engi- 
work. 


For example, the figures of| neers, architects, and dentists who 
the Cook County, Ill., service bureau/are unable to find employment after 
show nearly one out of every three|they leave school often find that 
applicants for aid is a young man/ when they do have an opportunity 
under 25. Only one out of six is past for a job they are not qualified. 
50, while one out of four is either; Another aspect of the situation 
between 25 and 35 or between 35 | which Dr. Kelly finds unfavorable is 
and 50. . ; the way in which some labor unions 
Inability which city young people have restricted advancement for ap- 
have to find jobs is duplicated by the! prentices. Men often are kept ap- 
plight of those of the same age in prentices long past the normal time 
the rural districts. As far back as|for them to assume the rank of 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 
This siga identifies 30,000 Esso Sta- 
tions and Dealers from Maine to 
Louisiana who represent the services 
and products of the world’s leading 
oil organization. 


AT REGULAR 


$$0 


GASOLINE 


MOTOR TRAVEL INFORMATION ... FREE OF COST 
Yours for the asking at all Esso Stations and Dealers —*ESSO 
TOURS AND DETOURS.” Profusely illustrated. New every month. 
Contains official map of current road construction; vacation 
information; touring data, etc. Also free individual road maps. 


STANDARD. 


CYOMPANY OF 


[ Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its very best } 


PRICE 


Smoother Performance 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Inc. 


ERS EY 


| | | 
| 
typical, will pour their hundreds of thousands into the world of commerce, industry | 
d business. But few of them will find jobs and few still the kind of jobs they are 
| ipped for. This is the newest problem the Federal 
Efforts to solve youth’s unemploy-; Department of Agriculture, estimated | trants to the unions may be definitely tivity to help c ? 
ment problem are handicapped by | that there were twice as many farm | restricted, thus further limiting op- | unemployed. a 
INE MERRY-CO-ROUND 
‘ 
| 
$ 
> 
~ 4 LY \ 
| 
| 


>) 
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| “AMONG NATIONS OF WORLD | WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 


New and Novel Devices Are Brought Into Fray as Discounts Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Replace Devaluation of Money Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


mills, the German government will say | It does that portioning on a definite basis 
: that works to the detriment of this coun- 
“First you must get a certificate from try. The principle applied is that Argen- 
your local chamber of commerce proving | tina should buy from those who buy from 
that you regularly import this commodity. her. : 
Then, that proved, you will be given a Thus England is a heavy purchaser of 
quota. That quota entitles you to use 12% Argentine beef and wheat, so, on the basis 
per cent as many marks to purchase this of barter, the Argentine makes heavy as- 
raw material as you did during the period signments of pesos to English exporters, 
from July, 1930, to July, 1931. wanting to sell to the Argentine. 


Federal Loans 
To Keep Smaller 


Industries Alive 


LEGEND 1939 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IMPROVES 


Progress of Bills for Exten- 
sion of Credit Through 
RFC and the Federal Re- 


serve System 


STEEL MILLS EVEN BUSIER 


100 


JAN.| FEB.) MAR.| MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUG) SEPT. | OCT. | NOV.) DEC. 


| 80 A law is in the making for direct Gov- 
“After that has been arranged you must The result is that American exporters, ernment loans to industry, but so far 
; go to the Ministry of Economics and get backed by cheap dollars and with auto- neither the Senate nor the House has 
an allotment of marks that can be used to mobiles and typewriters and other things fj 8O 60 agreed upon the plan. 
buy dollars to be used in buying the that Argentinians want to buy, still can-_ 


cotton.” not sell because they are unable to get, 
Six Sorts of Marks hold of enough pesos. The United States 


There are six kinds of those marks. They, has found it increasingly hard since the 


| President Roosevelt has let it be known, 
through Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, that 


| favors Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ally represent money that foreigners first of the year to sell in that once big.  anttihn e Sage ‘ration authority to lend to industry and 

goods or in the form erest due merica ake a Loss | | 

loans. The one kind, now most used to, But that is not all. American firms chance to survive on equal terms with the 

pay for imports, is called a “Konversion-— which did sell to the Argentine from Feb. 


sperrmark” or Block Conversion Mark. It 1 to Nov. 30 of last year now are being 
is made up of 50 per cent foreign ex- told that the only payment they can re- 
change and 50 per cent paper scrip. This ceive for their goods will be five-year 
scrip can be turned into dollars or other treasury notes, paying 2 per cent interest 
outside currency only at a 50 per cent dis- | and offered at a rate that amounts to a 
count. So unless the American exporter 20 per cent loss. 
buys in Germany with the money he re-! This deal is expected to represent a 
ceives for this sale, he really gets only 75 150,000,000 peso loan to Argentina and fol- | 
cents on the dollar. ‘lows another deal that amounted to a 
By that means the Germans have the 320,000,000 peso loan. 


larger industries. 
Chairman Jones has advised Represen- 
tative Prall (Dem.), of New York City, a 


ATEST statistics reveal irregular movements in major lines of business 
activity. For week.ended April 28, latest shown on chart, index made 
third successive weekly advance. Of the components available for May 5, 


| gerne goa of steel ingots continues to increase, mills running at 57 
per cent of capacity compared with 55 per cent in week before. Gain 
accrues chiefly from stocking movement; actual consumption rate has 


subcommittee chairman in the House 
electric power and autos fell off. Decline in the textile business noted. changed little in last fortnight. Production running higher than scheduled. Committee on Banking and Currency, 
+ + 


view uplicati thori 

PRODUCTION FALLS OFF INCREASE IN SOFT COAL OUTPUT the Wat 
supplement that authority and keep open 


as many avenues for such credit as pos- 
If the Americans 100 sible. 
depreciated dollar effectively licked as a don’t want to take the loan they are per-| at ‘ Mr. Jones says the RFC has been deal- 
temptation to its importers. mitted to get their money only at a very. 130 80 ing with all kinds of credit problems for 
But, on the other hand they find the heavy discount to them. two years and its facilities should be 
@heaper dollar valuable to them for’ All over South America, where American Pon . used. He adds that he is heartily in favor 
another purpose. That is because the trade is heavy, somewhat similar deals | 100 60 ‘so a y of the Glass bill (S. 3487) for the added 
Germans have big debts in the United are being made as countries seek to bal- ‘reason that provides for rediscounting 
States. They find that fewer marks will ance up their income and outgo, and to | long-time paper, which should be made 
buy up more of that debt, and so wher-! prevent a break down of their currencies. 10 40 | 
ever possible the German exchange offi-| In Brazil the United States is receiving | 


'permanent so that member banks of the 
| Federal Reserve System may more freely 
| make loans that need to be carried longer 


‘than the customary 90 days to four 
UTPUT of automobiles declined from peak attained in final week of 


‘months. 
April; assembles totaled 95,000, according to Cram’s estimates, or 4,000 


| Senate Combines Bills 
_ The Glass bill, authorizing direct loans 
less than in week before. Several producers reported to have caught up 
with accumulated orders. ‘ 


when an established industrial or com- 
CARLOADING TOTALS HEAVIER 


cials use the high priced German marks to | somewhat the better of it, in comparison | 
buy cheap American dollars, which in turn! with* other countries because our pur-. 
are used to purchase German bonds over chases of Brazilian coffee cause that coun- 
here. Big transactions of this kind have try to have a favorable balance of trade 
occurred. with us. 

Also, the Germans with an expensive, It is somewhat the same story in all of 
gold mark, have a problem of stimulating | the large countries of the world. 
exports because marks are hard for coun-| England has raised a tariff and has 
tries with depreciated currencies, such aS adopted a system of quotas, in order to 
the dollar and the pound, to obtain. guide the inflow of goods into her market 

Here again the “Konversi rmark” | and to protect that market from coun- 
comes into play. It becomes a new tries with depreciated currencies. 
fangled weapon in the money war. | ‘France, although still on the gold stand- 

Thus, the German exporter, up against | ard, has a rigid system of quotas that. 


ape sreeageqcn coal production in week ended April 28 (latest shown on 
chart) again recorded slight increase, Bureau of Mines estimating out- 
put at daily average of 1,052 tons compared with 980 tons in week before. 

Production much heavier than last year. 
+ 


mercial business is unable to obtain aid 
reasonably from the usual sources, is be- 
fore the Senate. So is the Fletcher bill 
(S. 3520), authorizing the RFC to make 
direct loans to any industrial or commer- 
cial business established prior to Jan. 1, 
1934, up to an aggregate of $250,000,000 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY INDEX UP 


with loans limited to $1,000,000 to any one 
@ competitor from a country with a de- | regulate imports, not on the basis of price, 100 borrower. The Glass bill is complicated 
preciated money, can set his price in marks’ but on an arbitrary basis. | by the Thomas pro-silver amendment for 
low enough to offset his competitor's ad-| Japan, with a depreciated currency, one | 80 . ‘disposing of surplus American products to 
vantage. that still is cheap in terms of American | foreign buyers. 

Then, in Germany, he will go to the! dollars, yet has a system of quotas and | ea cheaiat oft | RFC Loan Plan 
Foreign Exchange office, prove that he was! apportionment of exchange. | 60 x. , | The Senate, taking up the Glass bill 
faced with competition by industries from; ‘The result of it all is that trade | May 12 adopted an amendment which also 
countries with depreciated currencies and|run against almost insurmountable bar- |, pe authorizes the RFC to make loans up to 
receive a permit. This permit will indi-| riers in a world torn by monetary warfare 40 
cate the loss he probably will suffer in the | of a defensive kind. 


peers of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher’s) advanced almost a full 

point to 74.0, marking the first upturn in seven weeks and bringing the 
figure back to the level of March 28. Average for April this year was 
73.3 compared with 57.2 in April, 1933. 


SHRINKAGE IN BOND MARKET 


$250,000,000 with an individual borrower 
limit of $1,000,000, to any industrial or 
commercial business established prior to 
Jan. 1, 1934. 
The amendment provides for loans of 
maturities not exceeding five years. It 
hie Fletcher bill absorbed into the Glass 
ill. 


In the House, the Committee on Bank- 


transaction. | Bootleg Money 
Covering the Loss | At the same time there are beginning 
Within 14 days of the receipt of the to be signs that breaks impend. Thus some | 
permit he must apply to the Golddiskont-| countries are permitting their industries 
bank for scrip or “Konversionsperrmark” | to evade exchange restrictions when they | 
which will be given him in an amount| are greatly in need of raw materials. In 
sufficient to cover the loss. This scrip in| other countries bootlegging of money is as- | 
turn is salable by him so that he can get| suming large proportions. This is known | 
his marks, overcome the advantage from)as the “black—exchange” and is of in- 


—— of revenue freight in week ended April 28 (latest shown on 
chart) were 608,654, an increase of 19,200 cars over the total of previous 
week. All districts except the southwestern reported increases compared 
with last year. @hief gain in coal and coke. 


AVERAGE STOCK PRICE DOWN 


| 7 | 2 0 r re ing and Currency is shaping a committee 
ee and Fletcher bills and another bill, one 
tains the advantage of a full-valued cur-| Besides, Germany already is discovering | cerry 100 : GOFF... t:t*~“‘=SOS introduced in the House to increase loan 
rency. that her system is so bound in red tape. 200 Sey ee ee te ht, facilities of the Federal Reserve, but the 
Later, if they find that advantages of | that there is pressure for relaxation. But | Committee has deferred further consid- 
the present mark have been lost by the re- | Germany’s money position is so weak that 80 eration until May 15. The Committee 
may devalue. There is talk that the mark pained by devaluation of the mark just | | | | | | Pp pe 
value in gold may be cut in half this as the dollar was devalued | RES E SESE 60 mit $580,000,000 in loans to small indus- 
Summer. While governments engage in money JAN. | FEB.| MAR | APR.| MAY [JUNE [JULY] AUG.| SEPT | OCT | NOV. | DEC. J 


|tries through both the Federal Reserve 
_ banks and th: RFC, raising the RFC di- 
rect loan limit to $300,000,000 to supple- 
iment $280,000.000 of loans through the 
Federal Reserve. 


Then there are other systems by which | warfare, back of the lines the world’s’ 


foreign nations, engaged in a defensive | commercial debtors are going through the 
currency war, take a crack at the dollar. | wringer. 


The Argentine has one highly potent! Throughout South America, in Germany, 
system. There the government operates; in Austria, in scores of areas, the private 
‘ through an Exchange Control Commission | international debts. are being written | ss 


; to uphold that country’s position in the | down and composed. It is as though much | HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


world money war. of the world is in a bankruptcy court, | are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 


"SHORTER HOURS, HIGHER PAY set are 
THE NEED AS LABOR SEES IT 


peeves trading was recorded on the stock exchange during the week 

but the average price fell. Turnover was 6,992 thousand shares against 
6,393 thousand in week before; average price dropped from $92.13 to $87.93. 
Prices have declined steadily last two weeks. 


REAT shrinkage marked trading on the bond market but average prices 

were little changed. Sales $56,871,000 par value compared with $81,200,- 

000 in week before. Composite price of 40 corporate issues, $94.79 compared 
with $94.99. New record levels for several government issues. 


Prevention of Waste 

“index numbers,” using for convenience as a@ lar week is greater than the average for the | ws 

base period the weekly average of each series years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an inder | From New Oil Pools 

for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less | | 

indicated. The weekly average for this period is_ than the average the index number is less than | How the Code Permits Drilling 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart | But Curtails Output 


expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 100. Actual week for all items does not always 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- for week ended May 5, where available. 
, Under the NRA oil code, Administrator 
Harold L, Ickes is required to approve 


Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


us prog ks tate in the United State omy interest gm pease. and Kenneth 8S. Gas- 
; lis in San Diego County, Calif. The com-, estate in the Un S, OF any rest. n, vice president and secretary, all of 

over 3,000,000 families on the Govern- we | 

j ployed. Should we succeed in going and with very grave danger to the ae ye tae = ee , Re ment relief rolis representing, it was ¢s- pany expects to issue $125,000 common! therein, including shares, obligations or inm-| New York Cit 

' back to something resembling. that pro) be pon. W Tese as 
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various kinds forms a large part of the 
public works program, as is evident 
from the allocation of funds proposed 
in the bill. Not only does the bill pro- 
vide for highway construction, for pub- 
lic buildings, and for help to home 
owners, but it provides also for a con- 
tinuation of the low-cost housing and 
slum-clearance projects authorized by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
A housing program would react di- 
rectly upon the living conditions of 
millions of people; it would go a long 
way toward giving us that “American” 
standard of living about which we 
talked so proudly a few years ago. 

In prosperity, and while the num- 
bers of unemployed did not reach much: 
beyond one million, we were able to 
carry the burden of unemployment 
without being fully conscious that such 


a burden existed. Even at the period . 


of our greatest prosperity, in 1928 and 
1929, there were in this country be- 
tween two and three million unem- 


prosperity of 1928, we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that there would be 
an even larger number of unemployed, 
due to increased productivity in indus- 
try in the past five years, unless fur- 
ther and drastic reductions in the 
hours of work are made, 


The Government 
And Surplus Labor 


We must look forward for some time, 


at least, to Government provision for. 


this vast supply of surplus labor. We 
have long ignored the changes in our 


national life, and will create a perma- 
nent burden of relief which the tax- 
payers of the county will be unable to 
carry. Jt shows complete lack of un- 
derstanding of the entire situation to 
stigmatize as charity or the “dole” all 
the work the Government has been 
doing, 

This is the propaganda of the “do- 
nothing” group who still believe that, 
given time, the situation will right it- 
self and prosperity, through some 
magic, return. This attitude gives no 
consideration whatever to the suffer- 
ing and the discouragement of the 
millions of people who are unemployed; 
it does not take into consideration the 
fact that there are only two alterna- 
tives to the kind of aid the Govern- 
ment has been giving, and will con- 
tinue to give if the present bill is 
adopted, through the continuation and 
expansion of public works projects. 
These alternatives are str:.ight charity. 
with no constructive return to society 


morale of the people affected, or 
starvation for millions of people within 
the next year. 


Private charity cannot carry the un- 
employed through the coming year. 
We are not yet ready to adopt the po- 
Sition that private charity is more con- 
Structive than a broad system of pub- 
lic works which will keep millions em- 
ployed and at the same time result in 
real social gains. 


The Emergency 
Public Works 


program was put into effect very 
hastily. Am emergency existed and 
emergency measures were required. 
There was not time to give to the proj- 
ects the careful thought and planning 
which those in charge knew to be de- 
sirable. It was necessary that work 
be begun at once. Three and four 
years of suffering and anxiety stretched 
behind them the men and women for 
whom the Government, undertook . to 
make work. It was not possible to 
weigh carefully the value of the proj- 
ects submitted. 

But this is a situation which need not 
and which will not exist another year. 
There are many worth-while projects; 
constructive employment can be found 
for millions of the unemployed. Among 
such projects, in addition to housing 
and construction of various kinds, are 
reforestation, water power, flood con- 


as broad educational and recreational 
programs.. The number of worth-while 
projects which might be outlined is, in- 
deed, infinite. 

If we have a consistent and continu- 


can, if the present bill is adopted, in- 
stitute a well-planned, consistent pro- 
gram of public works which will carry 
us over until such time as industry is 
again able to employ the major. por- 
tion of the wage earners in the country. 
We must consider the effects of fail- 
ure to adont the present appropriation 
bill. Are we ready to take the con- 
sequences of a discontinuation of this 
so-called “made” work? We must face 
quite squarely the fact that, without 
the continued activities of the Govern- 
ment in the employment of millions of 


trol, drainage, land reclamation, as well : 


program, we are inviting action which 
will, in every way, be destructive to our 
national life. Only stubborn and blind 
individualism can see this problem in 
any other light. 


Mass of Government 


Employes on Rolls 


That this is the case is obvious from 
the numbers of persons who were on 
the pay roll of the Government during 
the past Winter. The first pay roll 
period of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, in November, found one million 
people on the CWA pay rolls; this in- 
creased to well over four million in 
January, 1934, with a pay roll which 
reached as high as $61,345,000 during 
one week of January. 

The number of persons employed on 
Public Works Administration projects 
reached as high as 300,000, with a 
monthly pay roll of approximately 
$15,000,000; in January, 1934, there were 
over 300,000 young men in our Civilian 
Conservation Camps. Yet, with all this 
constructive employment,. there were 


timated, some 12,000,000 persons. 
this record of the past year, do we dare 
say that public works shall not be con- 
tinued, and shall not be increased? 
Surely all the facts cry out for in- 
telligent, definite and long-time plan- 
ning, which will have as its ultimate 
aim that of putting the major portion 
of these workers back into their nor- 
mal task of earning an income by pro- 
duction and service in industry. Mean- 
time, they must be carried through the 
period when they are not able to find 
jobs in industry; they must be supplied 


With 


tor 


Proposed Security Issues | velop 194 new oil pools of 81,000 acres in 


plans to develop new oil pools and to pre- 
vent overproduction by existing pools. 
On May 11 he approved plans to de- 


(10 States. He stipulated that output must 


SAN 


The Federal Trade Commission du-ing 


The registration follows: 


Nev. A Nevada corporation organized Feb. 
8, 1934, and proposing to mine gold and 
silver at its property 10 miles south of Goi- 
conda, Nev. The company expects to issue 
1,250,000 shares of common capital stock at 
approximately 35 cents each. or $437,500 in 
the aggregate. Proceeds will be applicd to 
purchase of equipment and working capital. 
The stock will be sold to the underwriter 


the week announced the registration of , snd WP 
the following securities under the Securi- _ pittsburen. | 
ties’ Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 2100 PACIFIC AVENUE FIRST MORTGAGE | 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 8B 

filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. 
CROWN CONSOLIDATED MINES CO., Reno. 


for a total of $250,000, or 20 cents a share, | 


net to the company. The underwriter is 
Frank C. Bramwell, Portland, Oreg. Among 
officers are: W. J. Loring, Virginia City, Nev.., 
president; and H. O. Hall, vice president and 
treasurer, Reno, Nev. 

DIEGO DOME DRILLING FUND, INC., 
Las Vegas, Nev. A 


ganized Feb. 20, 1934, to drill oil and gas. 


stock, the proceeds to be used for operat- 
ing purposes. C. A. Everts, Dallas, 
the underwriter, intends to offer for sale 


A Nevada corporation or- | 


Tex., | 


10,000 shares of the issuer's common stock 
at $10 a share, according to the registra- | 


tion statement. A commission of 20 per 
cent, or $2 a share, is to be paid by the 
issuer for each share of stock sold. Among 
officers are: Chester A. Everts, president, and 
Clifford T. Everts, vice presdent, both of 
Dallas, Tex. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO., Green- 


field, Milwaukee County, Wis. 
sin corporation incorporated originally Feb. 
11, 1888, engaging in the manufacture and 


A Wiscon- | 


| 


| 


sale of malt and malt products and pro-. 


posing to issue 80.000 
stock at $15 a share, or an aggregate of 
$1,200,000, the proceeds to be used for the 


shares of common) 


aa +3 account of existin rivate owners of se- | May 3 May 4 May 5 May 7 May 8 May 9 
people, those millions will be hungry through Government aid with the pur- | ,"34.1666 *34.1266 "34.0833 34.0366 “34.1933 
industrial life which have, of neces- The second basis of criticism and and discouraged during the coming chasing power which is essential if in- curities will reveive “normal discount to be are ‘prune sceekeuacaccaics $08. 7812 “408.1250 “407.6686 "407.5937 “07.2812 “400.2808 
sity, been brought about by the tre- year. We cannot even predict what the dustry itself is to find its way back to The Belgium (belga) 23-4438 234461 23.4446 234338 234061 23.4436 
mendous changes which have occurred, tension of public works is that the” | consequences of such action would be. prosperity. Co.. Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City, Amon, Brazil (milreis) 8.6375 *8.6337 8.6375 *8.6375 *8.6425- *8.6500 
within the past two decades, in indus- projects which | have so far been un- We must remember, however, that It is my considered opinion, therefore, officers of the issuer are: Kurtis R. Froedtert, Bulgaria 
trial techniques and equipment. The dertaken are, in the main, of little hungry men are dangerous men, and that there is no way open to the Ameri- chairman of the moana. of afirectars: _—con A *10.1750 *10.2275 *10.2375 *10.2375 . *10.1650  *10.2475 
shortening of the hours of work has value, In this connection we must re- if we now attempt to prevent or curtail can people other than to adopt the ap- China yuan) 5000 31.7656 31.8906 32.52 32.3437 203 
not kept pace with the increases in member that the entire public works Government activities on public works propriations bill now being considered. ager. A prior registration statement (2-394) ‘a 
production; the increase in wages has en = —— ——— — filed Oct. 26, 1933, and now effective, covered Czechoslovakia (koruna) ..... 7. 4.1825 4.1831 4.1825 4.1756 41821 
not kept pace with the increased out- C li f T d F stock Preferred and | Denmark (krone) 22.8825 22.8658 22.8483 22.83 2. 2.89 
put. The result was that we arrived ondition r casury Day by Day as Shown In Condense orm -ARCADY APARTMENT HOTEL FIRST MORT- 22600 29810 3800 
at a place where purchasing power | Internal revenue receipts: May 3 Ma . | GAGE BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, 541 France (franc) ......sseeeseeeess 6.6280 6.6270 6.6273 6.6230 6.6106 6.6281 
y 4 May 5 May 7 May 8 May 9 
was entirely inadequate to create a I se, $608. 166.80 $396,720.22 $1,239,393.11 $562,180.30 $180,728.09 993.669 | South Spring Street, Los Angeles, calling for Germany (reichsmark) ......+.e+e- 39.5542 39.5371 39.5514 39.5314 39.4715 39.5753 
Miscell | deposits of first mortgage bonds of the Greece (frachma) 9468 9456 9456 94 
ket for th ducts of ind scellaneous internal revenue ........ 9,527.589.76 8,190,107.30 6,555,285.77 7,708,194.83 4,214,716.37 5.242,954.53 
marke or e prov uc of industry. Processing tax on farm products ...... 7.236 201.01 7:417.820.49 3'130.337 63 8 484,925.36 2'299:030.59 3.829.741.14 | above-named hotel in the amount of $1,293- Hong Kong (dollar) ...sesseeeees 5.4062 35.5312 35.5312 36.2916 36.0937 7.156 
These are facts which cannot be ig- | Customs ‘17 936,933.07 824,833.31 1,065.927.19 613,631.79 461,571.91 900 outstanding and unsubordinated, hav Hungary (peng0) *29.6875  *29.7833 *29.7600 *29.7833 29.7500  *29.7625 
nored. They must be met. For the | Miscellaneous receipts 99,450.73 292,985.85 132,871.69 412,292 37 687,271.69 142,947.96 ing reported market value of $232,740. The India (rupee) 38:4750 38.48 38.4735 38.4575 38.3900 8.5300 
‘ ; Trust and contributed funds and incre- ' ; ’ committee reports that out of an author- Italy (lira) .......ceeeeseeeeeeeees 8.53 8.5382 8.533 8.5300 8.5195 8.5356 
9 43 #%(.}H. H. Cotton, John Treanor, J. B. Van Nuys NOTWAY 25.6 25.6383 25.7558 
bill represents. General aides: $ 7.74 $2,251,890,950.80 $2,257,195,602.27 $2,267,714,585.94 $2.227,064,082.82 $2,317,162,812 43 Roland (soty) 8.9900 18.9766 18.9933 19.0550 18.9466 18.9933 
There have been two primary points | Interest on public debt as "50296216 379,532.06 #88.462.68 | ganization. 
of view from which such Government All other ............ 7 033,823.95 8.547.672 89 "994.472 389 ‘151.60 BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE Spain (pesetay 13.7289 13.7196 13.7210 13.7228 13.6942 13.7239 
547.6728 6 455,063.32 9,994.472.10 19,726.389.75 6.044,151.60 RS COMMITTEE Singapore idoll 599375 60 
activities as those outlined by the | Emergency .... .. 17 985,427.57 9,040,504 .69 5,684,342.87 30,207,056.76 22,987.024.94 7,358.471.05, OF THE PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO., 60.06 59.9375 59.9375 59.8125 0000 
resent, bill have b itici Athi, | Trust and contributed funds 725.8: 759.661 64 354,732.48 034°332 486,603.29 458,035.98 826 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, calling for 6.4025 26.4016 26.3791 26.3625 26.3153 26.4291 
present bill have been criticized within | Public debt 5.135,140.15 7,069.834.25 009.777.00 4.473.076.50 3,547.700.00 _127,814.613.50 deposits of first closed mortgage 6 per cent South Attica 
the past several months. One is that | Balance today 2.231,293,928.58 —2.223,518.445.19.  2,239,200,891.85 2,217,569,846.64 2,179.152.114.77 sinking fund gold bonds amounting to $1.- Uruguay (peso) 80.6833 280.7168 
Government aid is, in fact, charity, | | 037.500 outstanding of an original $1,200.000 Yugoslavia (dinar) 2.2737 «2.2766 «2.2691 «= 2.3712, 2.27 
and as such will undermine our entire ota rr $2,266,261 ,367.74 $2,251,890,950.80 $2,257,195,602.27 $2,317,162,812.43* issue. Market value for the outstanding 
Os ciency. bonds is given as $166,000. The committee| *Nominal, 


1\not exceed quotas set by State regulatory 
consists of Grant Curry, lawyer, Pittsburgh; | 4gencies, must be without waste, and must 


Dean B. Copeland, banker, Braddock, Pa., be limited to such production as can be 
McJunkin, investment broker, put to beneficial use. 


In an order May 8, Mr. Ickes ruled that 
ONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, 1500 Balfour; minimum wages for drillers and helpers 


Building, San Francisco, calling for deposits 
of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds of |employed by oil companies, recently es- 


‘Pacific-Laguna Co., operating an apartment, | tablished, are retroactive to Sept. 2, 1933, 
the issue amounting | when the code went into effect. The em- 
et value is given bu e.registration fee 

paid the Commission is based on one-third | ploye S affected will get payments of the 
of the face value or $37,466.67 in lieu of a back money, if they have been working 
market value. The original isuse was $425,- | for less than the minimum wage. 
000 of which $369,500 is outstanding. There — 

was on deposit with the committee as of | é ae 

April 16, 1934, $257.100. Members of the. 
committee are: T. Cv Tilden, banker; Wil-! dore L. Storer, Cambridge, Mass., trustee and 
liam H. McCarthy, postmaster of the city, treasurer, and Allen Potter, Milton, Mass. 
and county of San Francisco, and Edward | secretary. ‘ 
Honfeld, attorney, all of San Francisco. The’ DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC., 63 Wall Street 
committee has adopted a plan of reorgani- New York City, an investment trust deal- 
ing in an unincorporated investment trust 


zation. 
THE BRADLEY TRUST, 60 State St., Boston,' known as “North American Bond Trust” in 


a Massachusetts trust organized Jan. 20, 1934. 3,404 interests of an aggregate amount of 
and proposing to ‘‘use funds subscribed for $3,000,000. Among officers are: John Sher- 


the purchase or acquisition by other means,’ man Myers, chairman of the board; Chase 
and improvement and management of real | 


burgh. 


wald W. Knauth, New York, trustee: Theo- 


terests issued by or in any corporation, trust IOWA ELECTRIC CO., Cedar Rapids, Ia., call- 
or association whose principal business is ing for deposit of Iowa Electric Company's 
the ownership, improvement or management first mortgage gold bonds amounting to $1,- 
of any such real estate.” The trust ex- 168,800 face value. Market value is not re- 
pects to issue 20,000 shares of capital stock ported but in lieu thereof the registration 
at $100 a share or an aggregate of $2,000,000.. fee paid the Commission on this issue is 
Among officers are Charles Francis Adams. based on one-third of the face value or $389.- 
Concord, Mass., trustee; Richards M. Bradley, 600. Among officers of the company are 


Milton. Mass.. managing trustee; Frederick 
[Continued on Page 17 Column 3.] 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
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BANKING 


Approaching a Compromise on Silver; 


A New Step in White Metal’s History 


Harmony Reached Between Proponents of 
Remonetization and Administration on 
Purchase of More Than a Billion Ounces 


The United States Treasury Department 
will soon be looking for somebody with 
1,300.000,000 ounces of silver to sell. 

As the result of a week of almost con- 
tinuous conferences the Treasury and 
Congress had virtually come to an agree- 
ment that the Treasury be directed to 
buy that much silver and restore silver to 
its former status of a primary basis for 
money. Early next week the Treasury 
plan will go to President Roosevelt in the 
form of a draft bill for his final approval. 

If the President accepts the plan and 
Congress passes it, it will have two im- 


| 
portant effects on the American monetary | 


system: 

1. The Treasury will be instructed to 
acquire and to maintain at all times a 
monetary reserve of silver equal to 25 per 
cent of its gold reserve; on the basis of 
the present gold reserves, the Treasury 


would have to hold about 2,000,000,000. 


ounces of silver including 690,000,000 
ounces which it already has. 

2. The Treasury will be instructed to 
restore silver as a primary basis of money; 
in other words, to use it as the basis for 
issuing paper currency. This would come 
about automatically as the Treasury 


bought its new silver, issuing silver certifi- | 


cates to pay for it. 


What Proponents Seek 


By thus increasing the importance of 
silver in the American monetary system, 
proponents of silver legislation hope to 
achieve three things. 

First, is an increased price for silver 
which will benefit the silver producing 
States of the West. 

Second, is a better commercial relation- 
ship between the American dollar and the 
silver currencies of the Orient. 

Third, is an increase in commodity prices 
which may result from whatever inflation 
there is in the issuance of new silver 
notes. 

As the Treasury goes about buying 1,- 
300,000,000 ounces of silver for its new 
monetary reserve, the price of silver. which 
is now about 45 cents an ounce, will be 
pushed up to $1.29 an ounce, its statutory 
value, silver proponents in Congress be- 


lieve. Thiggprice increase would help the | 


silver mines of the West about 300 per 
cent. 

Tacked onto the silver bill would be a 
proviso that, if the Treasury's purchasing 
should ever drive the silver price above 
$1.29 an ounce, the Treasury could sell 
silver to keep the price at that level. 
Later it would repurchase the silver when 
it could do so without sending the price 
over $1:29. 


Treasury’s Free Rein 


Although the two points of major policy 
would be made mandatory in the legisla- 
tion, the Treasury would be given free 
rein to carry out the policy as it saw fit. 
In other words, it could acquire its 25 
per cent silver reserve at whatever time 
and prices it saw fit. President Roosevelt 
had insisted that the methods and times 
of silver purchasing be left discretionary. 

This insistence from the White House 
had forced into the discard several other 
silver bills. These bills would have re- 
quired the Treasury to buy its silver at the 
rate of not less than 50,000,000 ounces a 
month and would have required that the 
Purchases continue until commodity prices 
had reached the 1926 level. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, not 
satisfied that the points of policy be made 
mandatory, had walked out of a con- 
ference with Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., declaring that the 
Administration's entire plan was of little 


e. 

Whether the silver bill will include one 
other novel feature remained uncertain 
last week. This feature was discretionary 
power for the President to nationalize 
silver as he had nationalized gold. (An 
article explaining “nationalization” of 
silver will be found on page 8.) 


Only Normal Reserve 


Both President Roosevelt and Senator 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, one of the 
silver advocates, professed to see nothing 
unusual in the building up of silver reserves 
in the Treasury. The President declared 
that only in recent years has the Treas- 
ury’s silver holdings been as low as they 
now are. For a long period in the last 
century the Treasury was committed to 
buying silver on a monthly schedule. 

Senator Pittman, emprasizing that silver 
reserves would only be restored to normal 
by the proposed plan, declared: that the 


Fallacy of Labor Policies 
Of NRA as Seen by Industry 


[Continued from Page 13.] 

of General Motors Corporation, which 
I believe.to be in common with that of 
the automotive industry: We will deal 
with any representation of our em- 
ployes, properly established. We be- 
lieve in, and will support, the principle 
of collective bargaining. 

On the other hand, we will, under no 
circumstances, permit any group, be 
it a majority or a minority group, to 
prevent other groups dealing with us. 
This is both the law and the inter- 
pertation of the law, by the National 
Recovery Administrator. 

Again, under no circumstances, will 
we recognize any union as that term is 
interpreted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—that means the closed 
shop. There need be no misunder- 
standing as to the position of General 
Motors on that point, and there is no 
compromise. * * * 

As our economic strength increases, 
I shail like to see a relaxation of the 
restrictions and a curtailment of those 
things that we have accepted, rightly 
or wrongly, as the desirable and neces- 
sary instrumentality for industrial re- 
covery. On the other hand, we must 
not fail to appreciate the implications 
of our ever-changing economic ma- 
chinery, with its continually increas 
ing complications. | ; 

Therefore, it would be a colossal mis- 
take if we should lose an opportunity 
of improveing our industria] mechan- 
ism by failing to evaluate intelligently 
those things that bid fair—after an 
open-minded, unprejudiced and non- 
political evalution— to justify us in 
believing that, for the long time pull, 
they will contribute to a better order 
of things. Let us not forget that there 
is a very distinct obligation on us to 
think and act more intelligently in the 
future than we have at times in the 
past. 


present lack of silver reserves has given 
the country a poorly balanced currency. 


“Silver,” a former Secretary of the 
Treasury used to say, “runs through our 
-monetary history like a thread. Some- 
times it comes out as more important and 
‘at other times it recedes. But it is always 
there like an unbroken silver thread.” 
|, The resurgence oi silver the last two 
years has been only one of many times. 
Its present reappearance marks the 
‘seventh emergence of the silver thread 
out of the background of American 
history. 

Little attention was paid to silver during 
‘the early years of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s existence. The amount of silver 
_in the world was small and fairly static. 
Therefore, its value did not vary widely. 
Many countries used it as a primary cur- 
'rency. 

| In the Mint Act of 1792, the legislation 
drafted by Alexander Hamilton to launch 
the American monetary system, silver was 
given equal status with gold. The country, 
\in other words, started out on a bimetallic 
| Standard with silver at a 15-to-1 ratio to 
gold. 

Coinage Policies 

A quirk in the language of the. 1792 
law has since given rise to the argument 
‘among Silver advocates that the country 
| was meant from the first to be on a silver 
‘instead of a gold standard. Although the 
Act provided for coinage of gold eagles, 
| half eagles, and quarter eagles, it made 
/no provision for the coinage of gold dol- 
| _ It did provide for coinage of silver 
ars. 


| Silver proponents since that time have 
tried to use that fact to further their 
cause, but the usual legal and economic 
| interpretations of the law hold that the 
omission is not controlling or important. 


| During this period and for almost a 
| hundred years afterward, the fate of silver 
;concerned few people. So disinterested 
were most people in silver that. when in 
| 1873 a new currency act was passed which 
neglected to reestablish silver as a basic 
| currency. few observers noted the omis- 
sion. The original purpose of the new 
| 1873 act was merely to codify the cur- 
rency laws, but by passing over silver with- 
;Out mention it effectivvely demonetized 
Silver for the first time in American 
history. 


Described as ‘Crime’ 

Later the silver advocates in and out of 
Congress described this law as the “Crime 
of 1873.” They declared that international 
bankers had conspired to draft the act 
in such a way as to demonetize silver 
without the knowledge of Congress or the 
people. Historians can not corroberate 
this charge. 

At least three external factors coincided 
to make the Currency Act of 1873 un- 
popular. The first ‘was the subsequent 
| panic of 1873. The second was the dis- 
covery Of large silver deposits in western 
United States. The third was the de- 
monetization of silver at about this time 
by Germany and several Latin American 
countries. é 


Thus it happened that the supply of 
Silver was greatly increased by American 
mines and, the demand for silver as cur- 
rency was decreased at home and abroad 
just at the time when the currency law 
was passed. The swelling supply and the 
Shrinking demand drove silver prices down 
just when large groups of ‘Americans found 
their livelihood bound up to the price of 
silver. The result was long agitation for 
silver legislation. 


Coinage Act of 1877 
In 1877, as a move to break the exist- 
ing depression and rehabilitate silver 
prices for the benefit of the West, Con- 
gress passed the Bland-Allison Act. This 
law required the Treasury to buy not less 


than $2,000,000 worth of silver or more | 


than $4,000,000 worth a month and coin 


it. Under this law the Treasury coined | 


378,166,000 silver dollars. 


| ‘The final Bland-Allison Act was the 
‘Outcome of 


\inflation. President Grant 


! 


a long-standing demand for | 
had been | 


|forced to veto an outright inflation bili. | 


‘and the Bland-Allison Act itself was 
passed over the veto of President Hayes. 

In 1890 the question of silver purchases 
‘Came up again. The Sherman Act was 
passed, revising the Bland-Allison Act. 


|The new law changed the amount of pur- . 
chases required to 4,500,000 ounces a 


‘month. 
‘the Sherman law, however, could check 
the fall in silver prices on the world mar- 
ket. The supply pouring out from west- 
(ern mines more than offset the demand. 


Neither the Bland-Allison nor = 


One section of the Sherman Act, how- | 


ever, Came to be construed in a manner 
disastrous to the Treasury. The Treas- 
|ury decided that the law required it to 
redeem in gold the Treasury notes which 
it was issuing to pay for silver. 
| sult was that, when the depression of 1893 


The 


set in, persons took their new Treasury 


notes right back to the Treasury to have 

‘them redeemed in gold. The result was 
the depletion of the Government's gold 
a to a danger point, and the panic 
of 1893. 


| Repeal of Silver Laws 
| To stop this gold drain on the Treasury 


President Cleveland forced the repea) of | 
| the silver purchase laws by a reluctant 


| Congress in 1893. This action precipi- 


‘tated the long and bitter silver agitation | 


/which climaxed in the McKinley-Bryan 
| Presidential campaign of 1896. 


| In spite of Mr. Bryan's defeat, silver 
‘chase laws and defeat of the free coinage 
‘demand did not mean that silver had 
been demonetized. It continued to have 
'the monetary status conferred on it by 
the Bland-Allison Act. The country was 
Still on a bi-metallic standard. 

| The Gold Standard Act of 1900 com- 
| pleted the demonetization of silver. It 
provided that the gold dollar should be 
the country’s standard of value. 
declaration still holds. 
still on a gold standard, and none of 
the present agitation calls for remonetiza- 
tion of silver in the sense that it would 


| be made equal with gold as the standard 


of value. 

The present agitation for silver legisla- 
tion has been accumulating for some 
time. When the first inflation demand 
started, the most popular inflation pro- 
posal in Congress was the old Bryan frec 
coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1. The re- 


‘habilitation of s\lver which has now been 
decided upon as a new national policy al- 


ready has been described. 


agitation continued. Repeal of the pur-— 


This | 
The country is | 


Where Government 
Money Goes 


Ordinary Expenditures Take 
Spurt; Nearly Half of 
Total Week’s Outgo 


fan PACE of Government spending 

quickened, last week. due entirely to 
increases in the ordinary running costs 
of the routine departments. 

Of the $183,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment spent tetween May 2 and May 9, 
$90,000,000 was paid out on account of the 
regular, non-emergency agencies of the 
Gevernment. This proportion of routine 
expenses is unusually high. In an aver- 
age week the ordinary Government es- 
tablishments cost only about a third as 
much as the emergency agencies. 

To the Navy Department and the Vet- 
erans Administration went the distinction 
of increasing the Government's ordinary 
costs last week. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration spent $23,000,000. and the Navy 
Department paid out $20,000,000. Ordi- 
narily these two units would not spend 
more than a tenth of that sum in a week. 

Joining in the general increase in rou- 
tine expenses, the Post Office Department, 
last week, sent in a $10,000,000 bill to the 
Treasury. This $10,000.000 represented a 
further deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment on its running expenses. Its reve- 
nves were not meeting expenses. 

The emergency agencies of the Govern- 
ment were eclipsed during the week by 
the regular departments. Total emergency 
expenditures, amounting to $93,000,000, 
were slightly under average. 

The Recorstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion accounted for the largest single item 
in the Government extraordinary ac- 
counts. The RFC paid out $36,000,000, 
more than any other routine or emergency 
group. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration ranked second with $34,000,000 
spent. The Public Works Administration, 
usually a large spender, fell far below 
average. 


Proposed Security Issues 


[Continued from Page 16] 


Isaac B. Smith, president, and C. 8. Wood- 
ward, secretary-treasurer. both of Cedar 
Rapids; James A. Reed, Kansas City, Mo.. 
vice president, and Sutherland Dows, Cedar 
Rapids, vice president, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 
May 14 

IOWA ELECTRIC CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, An 
Iowa corporation proposing, under a readjust- 
ment plan, to issue first mortgage collateral 
convertible bonds amounting to $1,168.00 face 
value. The readjustment plan is in effect an 
exchange of the old bonds for new, The 
company has outstanding $1,168.00 first mort- 


gage 6 per cent gold bonds: due July 1. 1934, | 
payments on which. it reports, it will not be | 


able to meet. Holders will be asked to ac- 
cept in lieu thereof the new convertible 
bonds due in 1939. They will be convertible 
into first lien and refunding 6 per cent bonds 
which will be due in 1959. 

Among Officers of the company are Isaac 
B. Smith, president. and C. 8. Woodward, 
secretary-treasurer, both of Cedar Rapids; 
James A. Reed, Kansas City, Mo., vice-presi- 
dent; and Sutherland Dows, Cedar Rapids. 
vice-president, assistant secretary and treas- 


irer. 

FRED KRUG BREWING CO., Omaha, Neb., A 
Nebraska corporation organized July 12. 1933, 
proposing to manufacture and sell beer and 
to issue 60,000 shares of common capital 
stock at an aggregate price of $120,000. the 


proceeds to be used “for additional working | 


capital to liquidate present obligations and 
to provide funds for buying of cooperage, 
cases, bottles, and for publicity purposes. 
The underwriter, Associated Distributors. 
Inc., Minneapolis, will sell the stock at $2 a 
share, receiving a commission of 30 cents 
each. 

Among officers are: Albert Krug, president, 
Dalta Krug (Mrs. Albert. Krug), secretary, 
and Mrs. Tillie. Krug Becht, treasurer, all of 


Omaha. 

MINES FINANCING, INC., Denver, a Colorado 
corporation organized May 2, 1934, to loan 
money to owners of mining properties, pro- 
poses to issue 200,000 shares of Class A com- 
mon stock of an aggregate amount of $2,- 
000,000. The company expects to pay $600,- 
000 of the net proceeds to the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia, to be invested 
in fully paid units of the Union Investment 
Trust. The issue is not underwritten, but 
will be sold to the public at $10 a share. It 
will be offered for sale to registered brokers 
and dealers at a discount of not more than 
20 per cent or $2 a share. The sales cost is 
not expected to exceed $2 a share. 

Among Officers are: Oliver H. Shoup, Colo- 
rado Springs. Colo., president; 
Armstrong, Denver, Secretary; 
S. McGaw, Denver. treasurer. 

INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, INC., 
San Francisco, A California corporation or- 
ganized Jan. 12, 1934, owning and operating 
Insurance Exchange Building at 433 Cali- 
fornia Street. San Francisco, and proposing 
to issue 11,035 shares of capital stock and 
$1,103,000 par value 20-year sinking fund 
(convertible) income bonds (maturing July 
1, 1953) under a reorganization plan of the 

‘reorganization managers. The capital stock 
will be sold to Edwin D. Witter, H. 8S. Boone, 
Robert L. Coleman, Jr., Chaffee E. Hall and 
George Knox, as voting trustees. for the 
holders of certificates of deposit. The trus- 
tees will issue voting trust certificates repre- 
senting the stock. Holders of the outstand- 
ing 20-year sinking fund bonds will exe 
change them for the company’s first mort- 
gage fixed interest bonds in aggregate 
amount of $1.103,500. 

Among Officers are: Edwin D. Witter, presi- 
dent, and William L. Holloway, secretary- 
treasurer. 

LITTLE MAY MINING CO., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, A Utah corporation developing mining 
claims and mining for gold, silver, lead and 
other metals, proposing to issue 580.000 


shares of common stock ‘at an aggregate! 


price not exceeding $58,000, the proceeds to 
be used for development of mining prop- 
erty owned or under bond and lease hy the 
corporation. A broker's commi nh varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent will be paid. 

Ameng Officers are: John Matson, presi- 
dent; and H. E. Giers, éecretary-treasurer, 
both of Salt Lake City. , 4 

NEW, TATUM BUILDING CORPORATION, 721 
Lo¢ust Street, St. Louis, A Florida corpora- 
tion organized Oct. 18, 1933, proposing to is- 
sue 390 shares of common stock of no par 
value to be exchanged for $195,000 in first 
mortgage 6 per cent real estate gold notes 
under a plan of reorganization. This amount 
represents the value, as determined by the 
board of directors, of the properties known 
as “Tatum Building.” Miami, Fla., con- 
veyed to the New Tatum Building Corporn- 
tion by a Special Master at a foreclosure 
sale. Default had occurred in payment of 
principal of notes aggregating $195,000 -ma- 
turing May 1, 1932. and May 1, 1933, and in 
the payment of 1932 city and state taxes. 
Holders of the notes deposited them with 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis, under a deposit agreement of 
June 9, 1933. 

Among Officers of the company are: R. L. 


Rinehart. Webster Groves, Mo., president: 
and J. J. Farrell, Uinversity City, Mo., secre- 
tary -treasurer. 

MILWAUKEE TERMINAL BUILDING FIRST 


MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, calling 
for deposits of $151.000 principal amount 
(market value given as $21,210) of 6 per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds dated April 15, 
1920. and due serially on and prior to April 
15, 1932. The original issue was $1.700,000 
principal amount which was reduced to 
$835,000. The amount on deposit with the 
committee as of April 30, 1934, was $683,500. 

Members of the committee are: Harry B. 
Hall, appraisal company official; Frederick P. 
Jones, real estate man, both of Milwaukee, 
and Sidney H. Kahn, of the securities busi- 
ness, Chicago. 

HARRY B. HALL AND OTHERS, 752 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, voting trustees 
proposing to issue voting trust certificates 
for 8350 shares of no par value common 
stock of Milwaukee Terminals, Inc., of an ag- 
sregate market value of $116.900. Approxi- 
mately 6,835 shares of the foregoing amount 
are based on bonds to be deposited pursuant 
to a plan of reorganization dated Nov. 1, 
1933, of the property to be acquired by Mil- 
waukee Terminals, Inc. The 8350 shares 
represent the total authorized common stock 
of Milwaukee Terminals, Inc., which, ac- 


Bonds a New Worry | 
To State Department 


Speculation in Russian Issues 
And Warning to Germany 


Bonds last week became one of the chief 
concerns of the American State Depart- 
mont. 


Americans were reported to be specu- 
lating in th defaulted bonds of a de- 
funct Russian government on the chance 
that the United States will force Russia 
to redeein them. At the same time Ger- 
many was threatening to continue to de- 
fault partially on bonds it had sold to 
Americans. 


To the Americans speculating in the 
bonds of the deposed Czaristic govern- 
ment in Rusisa, the State Department is- 
sued a warning that there is no cer- 
tainty that Russia will be asked to re- 
deem them. The Russian debt settle- 
ment is still a r.atter to be negotiated. 

To Germany the State Department sent 
a warning thet, if it treats any of its 
debtors preferentially on its default, ‘t 
will be held responsible. Germany, whicn 
has been making only part payments on 
its foreign debts for some time, has ac- 


| Why Finland Doesn't Default | 


corded Switzerland and Holland special 
treatment, paying them in full because 


buys from them. 
The State Departinent’s warning was 


all Germany’s “tebtors Representatives 


negotiations on the German payments 
during the next half year. The Go 
ment’s note to Germany was Official back- 
ing for these non-official representatives. 


When Utilities Try 
To Mix in Politics 


A Federal Inquiry Into an AIl.- 
leged ‘Bribe’ Attempt 


they buy more from Germany than | which thus accumulating dollars with | set by the devaluation of the dollar. 


an attempt to end this preferentia] treat- | 


ment and to obtain equal treatment for | 


of the people in America who hold Ger- | 
man bonds are now in Berlin attending | 


vern- | 


On Its War Debt : 


Keeping Best Source of Credit Paid Back Is Sound Busi- 
ness Reasoning for Future Borrowing | | 


conversion of some or all of her dollar 
reasoning are what make Finland, a tiny | loans at lower interest rates. In fact, the | 
country whose population could be tucked | Finnish government in November, 1933. | 
into one corner of New York City, Uncle | applied to the Diet for authority to con- 
Sam's best debtor. | 'vert the dollar loans into Finnish marks 

There are three good reasons, all hard | or some other European currency. While 
business reasons, why Finland has not al-| there is no information at present that 
lowed her war debt to the United States ouch authority was granted, conversions 
to go into default even though all other! are quite probable, especially since it 
foreign debtors have defaulted or made would enable Finland to get away from 
only partial payments. The defaulting | the gold clause connected with the exist- 
countries or those making only partial! ing dollar loans. Conversion into another 
payments now face exclusion from the/| currency is not as likely now that the 
American money market and other retri- | mark and the dollar are again near parity. 
butions while Finland enjoys a favored That Finland has been able to main- 
place. tain and even increase its exports, princi- 

Reason number one for Finland’s debt pally of paper and pulp, to the United 
policy is that she has done most of her/ states during the depression years is due 
external borrowing in the United States to the low production costs in Finland, 
and wants to keep this channel of funds | expansion in plants, snd the depreciation 
open. Reason number two is that she| of the Finaish mark although the advan- 


Dollars and cents and sharp business 


How much is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


Asx theman 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
family with life insurance. 


| He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


TOM, 


US.N. 34 


sells more to America than she buys from ' tages of the last factor are now being off- 


which to mee her payments. Reason | 


number three is she wants a good credit | 


standing so that she can convert some of | 


her present bonds into new bonds bearing » 
a lower rate of interest. | 
We Furnish the Money 
The United States has been Finland's 
‘best and almost sole source of foreign | 
‘capital practically since the Finnish Re- 
public was established. Examination of 
| the Finnish debt statement reveals that :n 
1930 out of the total Finnish national debt 
of $94.500,000, over $66,000,000 was in doi- 
lar bonds. Much capital has also gone 
ito Finland through loans by New York 
banks to Finnish municipalities, banks. 
_and private industrial enerprises. 
It is natural that Finland should at-. 
tempt to maintain her’good credit stand- 
‘ing and good will with her largest creditor 
‘especially since service on the war debt 
to the United States has been no particu- 


DIVIDEND 


the initial dividend. 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 
May 15, 1934, to stockholders of record April 20, 1934. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 107 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 16, 1984, to stockholders of record March 31, 1934. 

Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


NOTICE 
99 of 75 cents per share, payable 


Utilities and politics don’t always mix/lar burden to Finland. On the total wat 
so well, according to evidence the Federal | debt of $8,726.600 owed to this country 
Trade Commission is taking in its seven-' Finland paid $229,623 on December 15. 
year inquiry into power and gas service | 1933. The heavy export surplus together | 
companies. At a hearing May 8 the Com-_ with a favorable balance of trade with the | 
mission heard its counsel, William T./ nUited States in 1933 provided Finland 
Chantland, present testimony about an/ with ample dollar exchange. : 
alleged effort to “bribe” a councilman; Restoration of approximate dollar-mark | 
prior to a municipal election. parity and the decided improvement in. 

Mr. Chantland introduced vouchers and | Finnish economic conditions will make | 
checks allegedly showing that North | service on the dollar debt during 1934 still 
American Light & Power Co., Chicago, | easier, especially since negotiations are 
and Illinois Power & Light Corp., spent | now being carried on for the scaling down 
more than $5,000 in the campaign. of Finnish war 

Trank Donovan, Bloomington, (1l,) Country. With the exception o an 
‘councilman, told the Commission that | 1929, Finland's international of | 
North American Light & Power ap- — has been favorable ever since 
proached him prior to a municipal elec- . ; | 
ition April 1, 1930, in which the question| Another reason for Finland's maintain- 


ing her good crédit rating in the United 
a States is that Finland is considering the 


was an issuc. 

For the utility. Vice-President W. G. 
Gale criticized the testimony as unfair. 
He added that the Commisison had sprung 
the evidence by surprise and that the 


| 


| 
One-year Contracts 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 


company had not been given opportunity 
to question those involved or otherwise io 


For Air-mail Lines 


Charles M. | 
and James) 


meet the ‘situation. Prospects of National Aviation | 
a Policy Under Bill | 


cording to the registration statement, will 
be suffifficient to provide for issuance of one The amended Administration air mail 


share of stock for each $100 bonds deposited | bill is in conference to adjust differences , 

pursuant to the plan. ‘between the Senate and House. The Sen- | 

ate passed it April 28. The House passed | 

ing for dep sits ‘of first mortgage real esta jit May 10. Both added committee amend- 

bonds of Cole Realty Co., Inc., Bluefield, W.|ments and the House substituted many | 

Va., owners and operators of the West Vir-!of its own committee ideas in passing the 


ginian Hotel, Bluefield. The bonds have a , ™ 
face value of $165.000.. No market value is, Senate measure. yer 
given. The agreement provides for deposit |ence May 11. he bill authorizes the 
of the above principal amount of bonds with | Postmaster General to make one-year 
authority to the depositary to distribute to| contracts with private air lines, and au- | 


holders of deposit receipts the interest duc | " : 
as of June 1, 1934, when and as such funds; thorizes the President to develop a na-— 
are received from the realty company, to de-' tional policy toward all aviation upon, 
proper [recommendations of special expert | 
mortgage bonds aggregating $157.500, and St | commission. The House fixed a basic air. 


carry out other duties outlined. Cole Realty | mail pay rate of not more than 35 cents | 
Co., Inc., has agreed to pay First Mortgage | per air mile for carrying up to 300 pounds | 


Corporation $5,000 for its services in securin ’ 
deposit of bonds necessary to make the ex- fe yom while the Senate's basic rate was | 


tension program effective. 


for the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1934 
Gross Oreratina Reventp ......... $43,469,652.89 
OprraTinG Expenses, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION : 

Operating Expenses... . . $18,673,781.13 
Depreciation  6,860,789.27 
Total $1,466,680.72 
OrnER INCOME ee $81,577.16 
Gross INCOMB + 
Depvcct: 
Bond Interest . . $5,228,898.59 
Other Interest 35,896.18 
Amortization of Bond Discount and 
Less Interest Charged to Construction 83,030.68 
Net Income Beronz Divinenps ...... $6,936, 163.82 
Depvuct DrvipENps or SuBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock ...... $1,565,601.05 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 572.00 
AVAILABLE FoR DivipeNpDs ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Pactric Liastina Corp. $5,369,990.77 
Divipexps on Prererrep Stocek ........ 1,121,126.88 
AVAILABLE For Divipenps on Common Stock . $4,245, 863.94 
Divipenps ON Common STOCK . ees 4,825, 893.00 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 


Balance Available for Dicidends 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... .. 
* Deficit 


*$577,029.06 


$2.65 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA~ STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICE OF THB PRESIDENT 
Baltimore, Md., April 18, 1934, 
To the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 

The President and Directors present herewith a statement of the 
operations of the Company for the year ended December 31, 1933, in- 
cluding condensed Income Account compared with the preceding year, 
and Balance Sheet as of December 3ist, with other information which 
may be of interest. 

The Annual Report in the customary form will be sent later to all 
stockholders who have advised or may advise the Secretary of the 
Company of their desire to receive it. 

The net income for the year, after payment of interest and all other 
fixed charges, amounted to $204,772, a» compared with a deficit in 1932 
of $6,334,978, or an improvement in net income for 1933 of §6,639,750. 


, Compared with the preceding year, freight revenue reflected an 
. increase of $7,320,236, notwithstanding the emergency increase in rates 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective January 
4, 1932. which had contributed about $300,000 per inonth to the Com- 
pany 's revenues, terminated as of September 30, 1933. 

While there was a marked improvement in the passenger traffic 
during the last six months of the year as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, the increase was not sufiicient 
to overcome the drastic decline in the first six months, and as a result 
there was a decrease in passenger revenue for the year of $564,217, or 
B.44¢c. There was, however, an increase of 1.62% in revenue passenger 
miles, reflecting improvement In the long-haul business, The Century 
of Progress Exposition held at Chicago from May 27th to November 


12th. 1938, was a contributing factor to the increased passenger reve- 
nue realized during the last half of the year. The operation by your 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933 


Company of completely air conditioned trains between New York and 
(hieago and St. Louis was also effective in regaining to your line some 
of the passenger traffic which had been diverted to other forms of 
transportation. Further additions during the year to the air condi- 
tioned equipmeut permitted more extended service of this character, 


Advantagé was taken of the increased revenues to pursue a more 
liberal maintenance program, The expenditures for maintaining road- 
way and track were $622,333 greater than in 1932. Maintenance of 
Equipment expenses were increased $1,853,603, representing not only 
increased expenditures on equipment, but also {increase in the deprecia- 
tion charges, 


The property has been adequately maintained to assure safe and 
dependable service, 

Although traffic as a whole increased, transportation expenses were 
reduced by $2,571,841, or 5.56%, and consumed but 33.21‘cents out of 
each dollar of revenue earned as compared with 36.82 cents in 1932, 


During the year 1933 the obligations of the Com any. outstanding in 
the hands of the public, were reduced more than gs ,000, 


The present trend of industry seems to justify expectation for fur- 


ther improvement, and while no prophecy for the immediate future is 
here ventured, the outlook is more reassuring than it was one year 


ago, With further revival of cemmerce, your Company should share in 


the anticipated benctits from such recovery. 


To secure as great a volume of traffic as possible under present con- 
ditions, the interest and cvoperation of the stockholders is most ear- 
nestly solicited. Very respectfully, 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Compared 
With l’revious Year. 


1933. Amount. %, 


Retenue from freight transportation +$!13,360,296 $ 7,820,236 6.90 
Revenue from passenget 9.798.466 ° 564,217 * 5.44 

Revenue from mail, express and other transporta- 
Total Raiiway Operating Revenue.......... $131,792,.253 $5,900.430 4.69 
Maintenance ot Way and Structures. 10.930, 855 $ 622.833 6.03 
Maintenance of Equipnent 24,011,165 1,853,693 8.37 
Traffic oe ese 4,026,271 707.776 *14.05 
Tranepertation 43,771,782 °2,571.34) 5.66 
Miscellaneous 1,075,443 126.601 13.84 
Total Kailway Uperating Expenses..........8 99,369,700 $°1,285,285 1.40 
Trarsyertation 83.21% . 20006 
Toral (irerating Hath? 48.57% 
Net Rerenuse from Railway Operations. 41,422,553 $ 7.194,66! 21.02 
Taxes er 8,156,726 3° 748,202 8.40 
Equivment, Joint Facility Rents, 4,416,626 1,067 31.86 
Tota) Charges to Net Hevenue 12,573,352 318,862 260 

Net Radway Uperating income, as defined in 
Transportation Act of 1920........ $ 28,849,201 $6,875,808 81.29 

Other Income—Rents, Dividends on Stock and In- 
tereat on Bonds owned........+. 6,218,021 360,808 5.48 
Total Income from all 35,067,222 6.514 906 22.82 
Dei tions tor Interest and $.33.715.331 $ 319.565 0.96 
All Ot ier Charges against 1.167.319 244.120. 
Total Dednetions trom $ 324862450 8° 21.755 
Net Income Om 204.772 $6,539,780 

"Decrease. 


CONDENSED GENKRAL BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER $31, 1933 


ASSETS 
Investment in Property used in Transportation Service........ atelad $ 987,243,084 
Equipment . 260,015,002 
Investment in Perpetua) Laaseholds—Capitalized 
Investment in Separate! t 
Investment in Miscellaneous Physica] Property, 4643. 
Total Investments 
Materiain “aad” and’ Agents” war® 


Deferred Assets. ineludi 
Grand Total ...... 
LIABILITIES 
870 
q' 8 2 
and Bille Payable— 
econstruction Finance U Loans 2.7 
Unassumed Obligations of Operated Subsidiaries 43,577,700 
aseholds (per con 
stock of lessors 
the pany 6.250 10,457,850 


Current Liabilities—Traffic 
ree Provident inds and Other Deferred Liabilities: 1,104,110 
Other Luacjusted Cred 


Inter conipany Non-negotiahle Accounta (Net Balance).... 14,597 059 
Premium on Sale of Common Stock 3.355,721 
Ss irplus 88 455.389 811,110 


Grand Total 


pe 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
"president of the United States 1788-1797 


“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public oe it is —_— that 
public opinion should be enlighte ned 


= 


Wan SAL of the NRA to determine what 

iR} changes shall be made, what provisions shall be 

retained and what shall be discarded is no re- 

Ge flection upon those who have carried on with 

such splendid zeal and enthusiasm what must be consid- 
ered an emergency program. 

But as between an emergency and a permanent project 
there is an essential difference. 

We could not, for instance, tolerate legalized monopoly. 

The NRA has drifted toward monopoly and trade ad- 
vantages for the larger units of business and with a dis- 
tinct menace to the small business man and the marginal 
producer. 

To protect the marginal menadactarer in all cases, a 
form of dole would be inevitable. This is not only un- 
sound from an ecoriomic viewpoint but is hardly the func- 
tion of democratic governmerit. 


And to restore the anti-trust laws as a whole and revert 


to the status of affairs before the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was passed is to go back to the chaos of un- 
restricted competition. 

It is, therefore, desirable to develop a program of action 
which will absolutely assure us against monopoly, which 
will prevent the imposition of new burdens on the con- 
sumer and on the whole economic system in the form of 
arbitrary price fixing, and which will prevent the area of 


competition from including the use of sweat shop labor or 
child labor. 


REGUL ATED How can the code systems set 
INDUSTRY 
broad objectives? 


IDEA OLD The answer is to regard seri- 
ously the words of President Roosevelt himself who spoke 
of evolution as far more important today than revolution. 
And if it is evolution which we seek in the field of regu- 
lation of business, we need only to retrace our steps and 
reexamine the concepts expressed by Woodrow Wilson 
20 years ago in what was then proclaimed as “The New 
Freedom” and then study the reasons why in the years 
that followed his plans were not carried out. 

We would learn that out of the campaign of 1912 came 
the idea of a regulated competition. It sought to forbid 
monopoly and free business from the shackles of uncer- 
tainty and arbitrary restrictiton. It was a worthy objec- 
tive then as it is today. 

The Federal Trade Commission was originally de- 
signed to do the job. Nothing that has been brought 
forward in all the codes in the last year, namely unfair 
trade practices, was not already a part of the record 
of the Trade Commission in its dealings with business 
and industry for many years. Fair trade practice confer- 
ences are, therefore, neither novel nor recent. 

But the Trade Commission found itself without author- 
ity to enforce its rules and its orders. It was at this point 
that regulation of competition fell down. We need now 
only to strengthen that weak link in the chain of events 


a permanent measure with such 


in order to go forward again. 

Ve must have competition but 

COMPETITION it must be fair. Blaraies we 

IS RUINOUS shall have ruinous competition 

UNLESS FAIR which means economic’ disinte- 

gration. There is no way by 

which government can protect an insolvent business or 

a business which has lost its market through the superior 

product or salesmanship of its competitors. Even when 

large units not necessarily monopolistic by themselves 

fight each other unfairly is such ruinous competition in 


the public interest? 


Is it right to permit stockholders’ money to be used to 
subsidize a price in one region so as to kill off competi- 
tion? Is it fair competition to subsidize one product with 
the profits of another product in the same industrial unit 
for the express purpose of squelching a competitor? 

It would be impracticable, if not impossible, to draft a 
statute which would include all manner of competitive 
acts and enumerate them specifically any more than it was 
possible by the phrase “restraint of trade” to cover all 
the contingencies that might occur in an active business 
era. 

The phrase “unfair competition” has coime to be un- 
derstood through court decisions. It remains as the broad 
concept of what should be forbidden just as we under- 
stand the word “monopoly” to be a hold on an unfair 
proportion of the total amount of business in a given field 
of human endeavor. 

The weakness in a general phrase is that some bureau 
may Ccapriciously interpret it. Hence the bi-partisan com- 
mission with quasi-judicial functions has developed in 
American jurisprudence. 

The method has been to place the burden of proof on 
competitors to show cause why they were not violating 
such standards of “fair competition” as have grown up 
in the last 20 years. But the penalties have been lacking. 


ES 


up in the NRA be reconciled as- 


REBUILDING THE NRA 


Certain Provisions of Existing Codes Should Be Retained---Federal Trade Commission Could 
Define ‘Unfair Competition’ in Specific Cases and Monopoly Would Be Prevented---The 
Alternative Is a Dole to the Marginal Producer---Time at Hand for Permanent Policy 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Administrative and judicial procedure, however, should 
not be confused. 

Hence the solution would be for the President by execu- 
tive order to announce that all provisions of the pres- 
ent codes under the NRA or the AAA relating to 
hours of labor, collective bargaining, minimum wages and 
child labor shall continue in force indefinitely and that all 
other provisions of the codes shall be subject to further 
consideration through the regular procedure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


HOW PLAN 


Also the same executive order 
should restore the anti-trust laws 
MIGHT BE into full operation at once with 
WORKED OUT the power delegated to the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission to act as 
the agent of the President in suspending the operation of 
those laws when it shall have been demonstrated in par- 
ticular cases and in particular transactions that such sus- 


pension is in the public interest. 


Just as any individual or company may now file with 
the Trade Commission a complaint alleging unfair com- 
petition and the Commission after investigation may issue 
a rule leading to a cease-and-desist order against a com- 


petitor so should it be arranged that two or more com-. 


petitors may apply for a suspension of the auti-trust laws 
with reference to a particular trade practice which they 
seek to put into effect. 

The code authorities and councils would remain intact 
as a machinery for conference within an industry or busi- 
ness group with the idea of securing the approval of as 
many competitors as possible for the adoption of a given 
trade practice. But numerical support by an industry even 
if it were 100 per cent, should not be the controlling con- 
sideration of the Federal Trade Commission. The public 
interest should be paramount. 

This is because there are other factors involved such 
as competition with other industries, the effect on future 
entrepreneurs, the development of new devices and new 
methods. In other words the power of the Federal Trade 
Commission to approve affirmatively or to promulgate a 
suspension of the anti-trust laws and in a particular in- 
stance to approve a trade practice has far more ramifica- 
tions than the desire of a few business units to bonght 
thereby. 


Serious consideration, indeed, 
LITTLE NEW would have to be given to 
LEGISLATION whether the suspension of the 
NECESSARY 


trust laws in a given case did not 
in fact create a monopoly and 


_ hence require a greater amount of public control than has 


been exercised in the past. 

The difference of course between such a course of action 
and what we have today is the difference between admin- 
istrative agencies and judicial bodies. Under the latter 
there is opportunity for all interested parties to be heard. 
Presumably the men who would decide the issues should 
not be temporary employees but permanent staff of high 
enough calibre to decide questions in the same conscien- 
tious way that the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have handled the tangled rulings that relate 
to common carriers. 

A leaf out of the experience of the I. C. C. might be 
taken with respect to penalties for violations of orders. 
The number of appeals from I. C. C orders by the carriers 
is relatively small due to the fact that in most instances 
full opportunity for comprehensive presentation and ju- 
dicial review has been given. 

One of the weaknesses in the whole NRA set-up in- 
deed, as pointed out this very week by former Solicitor 
General Thacher before the American Judicature Society, 
is that review tribunals are lacking. This applies irre- 
spective of the wisdom or merits of the power originally 
granted the NRA to handle the problems of industry. 

So we come to the point of consolidating tne experience 
gained under the old Federal Trade Commission practice 
and the NRA of the last year. This can be done with 
little additional legislation. A joint resolution by Con- 
gress amending the Federal Trade Commission act to per- 
mit civil penalties and fines to be imposed for violation of 
its rules and orders and a grant to the President of the 
specific right to transfer to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion all such quasi-judicial authority as he may have ac- 
quired under the national industrial act is all the grant of 
power needed at present to reconstruct the whole scene. 


EMPHASIS 


But what would become of the 
NRA and its personnel? The 
ON LAEOR whole administrative mechanism 

could by executive order be 
PROB'EMS merged with the Department of 
Commerce. For what is the use of having a Cabinet of- 
ficer at the head of an institution designed to promote the 
development of American business and industry if the 


most important factor in business evolution, namely, reg- 
ulated competition and fair trade practices, are not to be 
integrated into the whole structure? 

Secretary Roper has developed a system of rotating 
councils of business men to serve as advisors and there can 
be no doubt that the plan he has evolved could be usefully 
applied to some of the same administrative units pre- 
viously set up under the NRA. 

Wisely or unwisely the chief preoccupation of the NRA 
in the last year has been over labor problerns. Many of 
them are incident to recovery, but most of them are the 
direct result of a fundamental policy of attempting to re- 
store purchasing power by increasing pay rolls or by 
shortening hours of work and rationing employment. 
This was an emergency project. And while it is still nec- 
essary in a general sense to carry on this effort, it is not 


after all the formal function of government to attempt an . 


equalization of economic forces or influences. 


To grant that it is the respon- 
sibility of government to attain a 
higher purchasing power for la- 


TOO MUCH 
bor is to argue that the govern- 
REGULATION ment is correspondingly charged 


with the duty of restoring profits on capital invested. 
Whenever even so desirable an emergency policy as 
spreading employment is permitted to become a perma- 
nent part of government activity it. becomes the duty of 
government to see to it that marginal producers do not 
encounter conditions which produce unemployment and 
deflation. Under such circumstances there can be no 


DANGERS OF 


‘regulated competition without a subsidy. And if sub- 


sidies are to be boine by the taxpayers, we meet a vicious 
circle. For as taxes increase more and more marginal 
producers are forced out of business. 

The problem of government is today one of simpli- 
fying the regulatory process so that there can be no com- 
petition at the expense of human labor of adults or chil- 


dren. But the remaining area of competition should not | 


be diminished except in one vital particular—unfair or 
dishonest competition. 

Failure of an individual or a company to compete when 
the rules of fairness are not violated, or where efficiency 
or marketing ability is the test, is not chargeable to gov- 
ernment. Nor is it the province of government to seek 
to transfer or reallocate volume so that one group of pro- 
ducers may increase their earnings at the expense of the 
others. 

If recapitalization is necessary in order to reduce fixed 
charges in competition with a company not over-capi- 
talized, such factors when entering into the prices of 
finished goods or raw materials are not the task of gov- 
ernment to supervise. There must be competition subject 
only to the rules of common fairness. Any other form of 
competition is bound to lead to monopoly which benefits 
the strong or to government doles that protect the weak 
—an economic frankenstein which, in the end, will pring 
about the destruction of the monopoly and the arbitrary 
distributions of income that come with fascism or com- 
munism. 


It is more than ever necessary 


GROUNDWORK more than sat 


UNDER NRA remarkable work done in organ- 
izing industry under codes is so 


valuable that it ought not to be menaced by attempts to 
do in a single year what it should logically take several 
years to achieve. 

The fact that code organizations afford an opportunity 
for consideration of specific problems of trades and busi- 
nesses and even professions is bound to make it easier 
now: than it would have before to set up a quasi-judicial 
procedure for the determination of controversies over 
questions of fact as well as interpretation of law. 

If the dockets of these divisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission become congested, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to include extra divisions and more examiners to take 
testimony. The Federal Trade Commission should ulti- 
mately be reconstituted to provide for additional tasks 
and for the employment of experts and specialists in given 
fields. 

Fundamentally the bi-partisan commission idea is 
sound if it is safeguarded by judicial tradition and pro- 
cedure. 

It would therefore be a constructive evolution of fed- 
eral policy if the Federal Trade Commission were to 
spend all of its time hereafter developing a body of ex- 
perience on “unfair trade practices” and “unfair competi- 
tion,” but with power to enforce its rulings. 

We have in our recent history ample precedent for re- 
constituting the NRA and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Business and industry patiently await such steps in the 


interest not only of administrative efficiency but of stabil- 
ity and justice. 
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